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INTRODUCTION 


BRITISH BOTANY, 


CHAPTER I. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMB. 

Though the highest claim of this Volume is to intio- 
duce the loFier of Natuie to an acquaintance with the 
-common BritLsh plants, the Author has given to hiu 
first Chapter the somewhat presuming title of an **Intiro- 
duetion to Britiah Botany;** lest those into whose hands 
the work may fall should pass over the earlier part of it 
as a treatise or summary of contents so little 4)oanected 
with what foUows, that the perusal of it may be omitted 
or deferred with safety. 8o far is this from being the 
ease, that the reader who is unacquainted 'with the ele- 
ments of botany will find the body of the work of little 
nse, unless he carefully peruses the earlier pagesi and 
makes himself thorouj^y acquainted with the general 
plan. 

The limits of a work of this kind will not allow any 
account of the internal structure of plants, er of the 
functions of their various organs. Nor, indeed, is such 
description necessary in a work whidi professes merdy 
to teach the unscientific how to find out the names o£ 
the flowers they may happen to fidl in with in the 
aouzse of their country rambles. 8uch a knoiriedge of 
plants as this, it may be and said with Broth, aw 
not Botany ; nevertheless, it is a step towards Bo^y •. 
Ibr tfiere can be no doubt that sdenrifio treatises on this 
«nibjeq|b would often he studied with pleasure, if, 
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reajder vreio familiar with simply the outward appearance 
ot tlie examples quoted : just as we take greater interest 
ill accounts of astronomical discoveries, if we have seen 
and liandled a telescope, than if we had merely had one 
described to us, no matter' with what accuracy and 
minuteness. The reader, then, or, inaemuch as even the 
elementary knowledge of a science can only be* attained 
by study, the ttudtnt who wishes to make this volume 
practically useful in enabling him to find out the names 
of our common wild flowers, is recommended to read 
with care and attention the following pages, into which 
the Author has introduced nothing but what is essential 
to the proper understanding of the body of the work» 
and so to the attainment of his object 

Before a novice con commence the study of any 
science, he must make himself acquainted with the terms 
employed by writers on that science ; he must not be 
lightened if things new to him should have strange 
names. Unmeaning and hard to be remembered they 
nnist appear to him at first, but this will be only as long 
as they remain mere sounds. When he has gained a 
knowledge of the ikingt for which they stand, they wi4 
lose their formidable appearance, andydiard as they may ^ 
still be to ])ronounce, th^ will very soon b^me 
tiuniliaT to the mind, if not to the tongue. In a scien- 
tific treatise on Botany, taken in its widest senses these 
terms must of necessity be very numerous. Not so, 
however, with a popular description of the plants grow- 
ing wild in a single country of limited extent; the 
Autlior, therefore, has endeavoured to keep technical 
terms as much as possible out of sigh^ in the hope that 
the lover of Nature may he beguiled into forming an 
acq uaintan ce with the outward appearance of the plants 
of his mei^bourhood, and eventually be induced to 
ttudy uisir chancter^ or to extend his researches 
beyt^d the limits of his own country. TTn has, 
quently, avoided the use of Latin words whei©V«V 
j^nglish ones would do as well, and has often ptpfexied 
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to express by soTenl words wbst might have been 
defined by one^ because that one was probably strange' 
to the r^er. With respect to the organs ii jdants,. 
he has not noticed the existence of any bfit those with 
which it is necessary that the student should be fianiliar 
before he refers to the body of the work for a deacsrip- 
tion of any plant which he may have fitrand;' those, 
with their principal peculiarities, may be described at 
once. They areb Boot, Lbat, Snpouit Baaoxa^ 
Flower, Galtx, ‘Corolla, Stamens, Pistili^ Fruit,. 
Seed, Bboeptaole, and Nbotart. 

The Boot. — ^The most fiequent finm of the root is a 
tuft of fibres, each of which ends in a porous substance 
serving to absorb moisture from the soiL In many 
instances, however, 'the nourishment thus obtainea^ 
instead of being transmitted at once to that pert of 
the plant which rises above the ground, is lod^ ir 
another organ, which, though parking in some mea- 
sure the properties of root and steii^ is distinct fiKmi 
both. This too, with the fibres attached to it, is called 
a root, the fibres themselves being named rooUett, Ihe 
ittincipal forms of the root are : — 

The Creeping Boot, familiar examples of which are 
afforded by Couch-grass and Great Bindweed. 

The Spindle-ehaped Boot; examples, Carrot and 
Farsnep. 

A spindle-shaped root which ends abruptly, is termed 
pramorK (bitten off), as in PTemorse Scabious, p. 317. 

Tho Tnberoui Boot consists of one or more roundish 
solid masses, having the power of producing rootlets 
and buds from several parts of its surface, as the 
Potatoo. 

The BoXbom Boot is a solid roundish mas^ producing 
rootlets at the lower extremity, and a bud at ^ othm; 
it consists either of fleshy scri^ as in the Wmte lily,« 
concentric circles, as in the Onion, or is of one unifim. 
wbsftnce tbrou^^ut, as in the Crocus. This Ifct is 
sometimes called a com. 
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Thk 6t£M.— T he stem is said to be timpU when it 
bean lesvesb or leaves and flowers only without bzanchos ; 
as in Grass of Pamassu^ p. 82. 

A eompound sfem is repeatedly and irregularly 
bmnched, as in Flax-seed, p. 110. 

A stem is ssid to be forked when it divides into two 
branches of equal, or nearly equal size. The stem ot 
Annual Knawel, p. 636, is repeatedly forked. 

The term erecit when applied to the stem, has the 
some meaning as perpendicular. 

iVn ascending stem is one which is horizontal when 
lifst it leaves the root, and then becomes erect Wlien 
several stems grow ftam one root the central one is often 
erect, the rest ascending, as in the common Mallow. 

A pTostraU tUm trails along the ground without ever 
becoming erect 

A creeping stem difEars firom the last by sending ont 
roots fram its joints. Some plants have erect stems 
with creeping sdons, or shoots from the base, as the 
(Creeping Buttercup, p. 12. 

Tub Axil. — ^Thls name is given to the angle formed 
by a leaf where it leaves the stem. A bud or flower 
which springs from this angle, is termed axUlarg. 



Tbi jLsav . — teases which spring directly flpom the 
root are called radical; those whiim grow on the stem 
are either a i tn nat e, as in BsIssib, ik 130 ; eppemU, us 
in the l^k, p. 91 ; etenkeeisd: the leaves ol Womal^ 
p. 308^ grow in lilhNia 
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Leaves which have no stalks are tezmed $tmU 
(sitting), as in Ersrngo, p. 255. 

A le^ which consists but of one piece is said to be 
timpltf as in Marsh Marigold, p. 16; a kmaU Uaf 
consists of three leq/lett on a common stalk, as in 
Medick, p. 150 ; a quinaU, of five, as in Marsh Cinque- 
foil, p. 190. Other forms of the compound haf are the 
pinnate, (from pennat^ a fsather,) where a number uf 
leaflets are ranged along the opposite sides of a common 
stalk, as in Saint-foin, p. 170. 

A simple leaf is sometimes tsat^ at the edge, os jn 
the Oak, p. 572 ; 5-, 5-, or 7-lo5ed, as in the Mallows, 
pp. 112, 113 ; and these lohec ore often deeply os 
in Geranium, p. 125. A leaf of five or more narrow 
lobes united near the main stalk, is termed fadmaitej 
(from palmot the palm of tke bond,) os in Hellebofe, p. 
18. The pcdaiU leaf differs from the palmate, in having 
the two side lobes divided a second time at the edge 
nearest the stalk. A leaf which is lobed after the 
manner of a pinnate leaf, is termed pinnoHJld, (from 
pennOf a featlier, and /ndo, to cleave.) 

If a stalk is attached to a leaf at or near its centre, 
such a leaf is termed paitefr, (from pe^fa, a buckler,) as 
in Cotyledon, p. 234. 

A leaf through whidt A stalk passes is termed per- 
foliate, (from per, through, and folium, a leaf,) as in 
Hate's-ear, p. 267. 

Two leaves united by their heaea, and albwing the 
stem to im through them, ore termed connate, (from oon, 
togethe^ and naaeor, to grow,) sa in Chlon, pw 418. 

The^ margin of the 1^ ia either entire, as in Soap- 
wort, jk 93 ; erenate, as in Mawh Pennywort^ 253 ; 
•errate (saw-edged)^ as in Boos, p. 201 ; toothed, as in 
Bndumtei's Nightshadsp p. 214; or fringed^n^m in 
Hock-rose, p. 74. 

With respect to farm, the vaiietiM of leaves oaoiqfof 
mfiner&u, and the terms employed to define them 
leae so. . Those which ooeor in this vehiine ere 
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Uair like, or eapiUary^ as in Fennel, p. 271. 

Lw/ear^ as in the Grasses and Pink, p. 91. 

Strap-thap^, as in Coiiigiola, p. 229. 

Oblong, as in Rock-ruse, p. 74. 

Elliptical, oval, with both ends alike, as in the leaf- 
lets of Rose, p. 201. 

Egg-thajjcd, oval, with the base broader than the 
e.Ktremity, as in Pear, p. 202. 

Inversely egg-ahaped, oval, with the base narrower 
than the extremity, as in Brookweed, p. 471. 

Hounde*!, as in Pyrola, p. 403. 

Heart-ahaped, as in Violet, p. 77. 

Invenely beart-diaped, as in the leaflets of Mcdick, 
p. 150. 

Kidney-aJiaped, as in Ground Ivy, p. 497. 

Arrow-aha^^ os in Tower Mustard, p, 60. 

Ilalbert-akajicd, arrow-shaped, but wit^ the barbs 
turned outwards. 

Angnlar, as in Danish Scurvy-Grass. 
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Suord-dnaped, a> in Irifl, p. 506. 

8TIPU1J8. — The base of the leaf-stalk is not nnfite- 
quently furnished with two sheathing wings ; these are 
called stipules. Hie leaf of the Hose has oblong 
stipaleflPat its base. 



'Bracts. — Beneath the flower are frequently situated 
small leaves called braeU, Sometimes they are mere 
scales, as in the Broom-rape, p. 451 ; but more fre- 
quently they are only to bo distinguished from true 
leaves by their smaller size, as in Evening Primrose, 
p 213. 

In the umbelliferous Tribe, p. 246, they often grow, 
several in a whorl, at the l^e of the general and 
partial umbels ; and in Cmnpound Flowers, p. 319, they 
are yet more numerous at the base of the heads of 
flowers. \Mien they grow in this form, they are termed 
an involucre^ (from involvo, to wrap up, because they 
enclose the flowers before expansion.) 

Tbe Flower. — ^This^ as it is the most ornamental, so 
it is the most important part of the plan^ being rarely 
produced until the juices fit fbr its nourishment have 
been selected by the roots and matared by the leaves, 
and containing all the appazatiis necessary for perf<^ 
iug seeds. In flowering plants, besides the parts #bich 
are indispensable to the ripening of seedi^ there are 
others v^icb evidently serve as a protectioD, and otham,, 
egefii, tne use of* which is not known. The flower, 
^u’wever,! generally, being eaaential to the ccmtiimafico 
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of the species, has been selected, as the part on which 
to found eveiy arrangement of plants which can lay 
fllftini to accuracy or utility. A Uiorougb knowledge of 
its structure is therefore necessary before the student 
can proceed to discover the names of the coanmonest 
plants which are flung with so bountiful a hand ovev 
our hills and fields. 

The Calyx. — This name is given to that part of th(^ 
flower which in the bud stage is outside all the rest, 
and whicli when the flower is expanded encircles the 
more delicate parts: It is usually green, and consists 
of several leaves, termed afpah; but these sepals aru 
often umted at tfle base and form a cup, (hence the 
name calyx^ a cup). 

It is uimecessary here to describe the various forms 
of the calyx, which are very numerous. It may be re- 
marked, however, that when the calyx is divided into 
two distinct lobes, one of which overhangs the other, it 
is termed gaping ; in the Mallow tribe, p. 110, it is 
double; and in Compound Flowers, p. 319, the Valerian, 
p. 31 1, and Teazel Tnbes, p. 314, it is at first a mere ]^g^ 
but afterwards becomes a chafi^ or feathery appendage to 
the seed, termed a pappus. 

The Corolla. — ^Within the calyx is the corolla (little 
€xown)f a ring of delicate leaves called pekUc^ usually 




oolouied— t^t is, not green— and often flagrant * The 
petals are either distinct, as In jthe Bose, in whidi the 
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expanded part is teime^liie 2tm6, the lower the claw; 
or united Mow, when, the expanded part is termed the 
border, the lower the tithe. The corolla more frequently 



has as many petals or divisionB as there are sepala ; and 
if these are all of the same size and shape, we corolla 
is said to be regular, 

Tlio most common forms of the regular corolla of one 
petal, are : — " 

Salver^ehaped, as in Primrose, p. 512. 

Faand’Aaped, as in Cowslip, p. 514. 

Wbed-ehaped, when the tube is no longer in pro- 
portion than the axle of a wheel, as in Speedwell, 
p. 471. 

BelUehaped, as in Campanula, p. 384. 

Trumpk^thaped, as in ConToli^us, p. 425. 

*When the irregular corolla of one petal is divided 
into two lo^ one of which overhai^ the other, it is 
termed labiate, or lipped, as in the Natural Family 
LahuOa, p. 474 ; if ^e lips are open, it is said to be 
goping, as in Yellow Dead Nettle, p. 490 ; if closed, 
pereonate, (fiYim peredna, a mask,) as in Toadflax, 
p. 459. In the Compound Flovrers, p. 319, thero are 
frequently two kinds of florets in one flower ; th<w of 
the duk, or centre, being tubular, without an evident 
^rder ;*tho8e of the rag, or margin, strap-shaped, he 
in the Daisy. 
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Among regular flowers of mttay petals, the only fonn 
whidi it will be necessaiy to mention here is the cruei- 
/orm, consisting of four petals pbcod cross-wise, aa in 
the Cruciferous Tribe, p. 36. 

The most remarkable among the irregulaj^ is the 
papilionaceous, (from papUiOf a butterfly,) consisting of 
flye petals, of which the upper one, call^ the atandarS, 
is usually the largest; the two side ones are tenned 
viingSf and the two lower ones, which are often com- 
bing, form the keel, p. 139. 

lloth calyx and coroUa are not always found in the 
same flower, and when one only is present, it is some- 
times difficult to decide by what name it should be 
called. In this case the term periarUk (from the Greek 
peri, around, and anthoe, a flower) is a conyenient one. 
Some flowers have neither calyx nor coroUa, as Water 
8tar-wort, p. 658. When the perianth is said to be 
double, it is to be understood that calyx and corolla are 
both i)rc8ent. 

Titb Stamens. — ^Within the perianth, send frequently 
attached to it, is a row of delicate organs called atamens, 
of which the lower part is tenned the /2a- 
upper the anthef. When the 
IJh I filtuuent is slender throughout, it is said 

^ J to be thread-like; but if it bo thick at 

w the base, and taper to a point, it is said 

to bo awl-Aaped, The anther varies in 
sliape, hut is most frequently oblong, 
and composed of two lobes and as many cells, which 
are filled with a fine dust^ called pollen. If there 
be no filament, the anther is said to be anaUe. In 
of flowers the number of stamens equals thai 
of the ^tals ; a few plants have but one stompA'Aiiyexy 
often the nmber of stamens is some multiple of the 
peteft, that is, there are twice or thiioe, &c. as many, 
wd not a few flowers have from twenty to seveffal 
hend^ Sometimes the filam^ ore united atuthe 
base into one or more sets, os hi Hypericum, p. 117 ; 
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sometinies they Ibxm # hdlow tube, the anthen Wnf 
distinct^ or free, as px p. Ill ; and attiastimeB 

the filaments are fir^ and the antheia are united into 
a ring, as in the Cbinpound Elowe», p. 319; and 
Heath, p. 392. 

The ¥iBTiL.^Xhis is the central part of the 
flower, and in its commonest form is a delicate T 
column composed of three part^ the ovary, the || 
ityU, and the stigma, a 

The ovary, (&om ovum, an egg,) sometimes ijr 
called the getmen, contains the mdimants of the ' 
future seed. 

The style, (from stylos, a column,) is to the pistil what 
the shaft is to a pillar, connecting the ovary ^th 

The stigma, which is sometimes a mere viscid point, 
hut more frequently an enlargement of the summit of 
the style, and is variously shaped, being globular, flat, 
lobed, &c. If there be no style, the stigma is said to 
be sessile. 

In the majority of flowers there is but one pistil ; but 
very often there is a single ovary, which bears several 
styles and stigmas. In this case Ihe ovary usually con- 
sists of sevei^ cells, each of which, with its st^le and 
stigma, is termed a catjoel ; and the same name is given 
to each of the ovaries in such flowers as Marsh Mari- 
gold, p. 16, where they are distinct ; and in Blackberry, 
p. 193, where they are united. 

Both calyx and corolla, it has been said above, may 
be absent. Not so with respect to stamens and pistils ; 
for, unless they are present no seed can be perfected. 
It is not^ however, essential that they should both be 
found in the some flower. Sometimes on the aamn plant 
flowers are to be found, some of which bear stamens 
only, others pistils only ; and not unfrequently these 
oig^ grow, not only in separate flowers, but <m differ- 
ent phmtB. In either case, those flowers fldone which 
coi^n,pisw produce scmb^ and are therefore termed 
ferale; while those containing stamens only, are caUed 
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barren. The extenml straetom «(f harren and fertile 
ilowexe ia often yeiy dissimilar, as in 'NVillov, p. 566 ; 
and Oak, p. 572. When the ovb |7 is inserted aboye 
the base of the perianth, it is said to be euperior, as 
in Crowfoot p. 8 ; when below, inferior, as in R^, 
p. 199. In like manner the perianth is said to be 
superior or inferior, according as it is inserted above 
or below the ovary. 

The Fruit. — ^As the flower withers, the ovary en- 
laiges and becomes the fruit, that is, the seed, with its 
rose or covering, also called a pericarp, (from peri, 
around, and carpos, fruit). Among the various forms of 
fruit, the prmcipal are — 

The capsule, (from cdpmla, a little box,) a dry case, 
either opening by vcUtfes, as in Pink, p. 91 ; by teetli, 
as m Lychnis, p. 95 ; by pores, as in Poppy, p. 28 ; or 
by sphttwg idl round, as in Pimpernel, p. 516. 

The sUique and sUide, described at p. 36. 

The pod, or legume, a long seed-vessel, differing from 
the silique in having no partition, and bearing the seeds 
in a single row, as in the Pea and Bean Tribe, p. 138. 

The berry, a juicy or mealy ftuit, bearing the 8eed» 
immersed in pulp, as in Elder, Currant, &c. 

The nut, a dry fruit, composed of a hard shell, con- 
taining a seed, as in Hazel, p. 573; and Gromwell, 
p. 432. 

Tlic drupe, a nut enclosed in pulp, as the Plum and 
Cherry. 

The cone, a collection of imbricated or overlapping 
scales, each of which covers two seeds, p. 575. 

Tbe Seed. — A seed is said to be ^diootyUdomous, 
when it is composed of two lobes, 
or cotylidons, which enclose the plu- 
mule, or embryo of the futoie plant. 
As the seed germinates, the cotyle- 
dons either rise above the ground, as 
in Mustard, or remain buried, ns in 
the garden Pea Plants bearing seeds of thia simcCbze 
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compose the fixst Hatnxsl Claaa, Dioottl^domdub 
Plants or EzooBfra^ p. 1. When tl^ seed is not separ- 
flhle into two imts, it is termed nwMcotpUdenmu ; and 
plants bearing such seeds compose the Second Natural 
Class,* MoNOOOTYiiboNouB plants^ or Endooen^ 
p. 57& 

Beceftaclb. — ^This name is given to that past of the 
flower on which all the others rest It iS’^ihost con- 
spicuous in the Compound Flowers^ p. where it 
is sometimes conical^ as in Daisy, p. 37fl ; as in 

Cal^s-ear, p. 334 ; hrMy^ as in Thistle, p. 348 ; or dotted 
as in Dandelion, p. 342/ 

Nectary. — ^^y distinct organ in a flower which con- 
tains honey ; for instance, the scale at the base of the 
petals in Giowfiooi^ p. 8 ; the spurs of the Columbine^ 
p. 19, &c. 

lNFLORESOENOE.-^This term is used to denote the 
arrangement of flowers on the stem. 

A flower-stidk springing directly from the root^ and 
bearing no leaves, is termed a ecape, as in Primrose, 
p. 613. 

When it is inserted in the angle between the main 
stem and a lea^ it is termed axdlary^ as in Balaam, 
p. 130. 

When it is at the extremity of the main stem, having 
no leaves beyond it, it is said to be termiiial, as in Grass 
of Parnassus, p. 82. 

A flower-stalk which bears but one flower, is said to 
be dmpU, as in Grass of Parnassus, p. 82. 

A stalk bearing a number of sessile flowers, arranged 
one above another, ia termed a epike. as in Plantain, 
p. 626. 

When, i^tead of being sessile, the flowers are sup- 
ported on simple stalks, the inflorescence is a duSter^ as 
in Melilot, p. 151. 

A panUie differs from a duster in being brancbed,«a8 
in Spuney, p. 231. 

A corymb differs from a cluster in bearing the lower 
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flowezs on long stalks, tvhile tho upper are sessile^ or 
nearly so, as in Stock, p. 67. 

In a cyme the stalks are irregularly branched, but the 
flowers are nearly level, as in Mder, p. 297. 

The uwhcl is a mode of inflorescence in which the 
flower-stalks spring from a common centre, and bear 
each a single flower, as in Ivy, p. 287. When the stalks 
bear, instead of a single flower, a second umbel, the 
inflorescence is a cmipami umbel^ the primary division 
being termed a gen^ umbel ^ the secondary a partial. 
This mode of inflorescence is common in the Umbel- 
liferous Tribe, p. 246. 

A head resembles a simple umbel, except that the 
flowers are all sessile, as in Scabious^ p. <318. 

A catkin rdsembles a spike, except that the flowers 
are enclosed each within a scale-like bracts as in Hazel 
p. 573. 

Other terms which are employed in the body of the 
work will be explained as they occur, or in the descrip- 
tion which precedes tho summary of each Natui^ 
Order. A glossaiy will also be found at tho end of the 
volume, containing definitions of most of the commnn 
terms in use. 
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BTBTEMATIO BOTANT. 

It has been already stated that the only parts of a 
plant which are necessary to the production of seed are 
the stamens and pistils. On these orgsEns, therefore, the 
learned Linnaeus fixed, when framing his artificial ar- 
rangement of plants, as affording the readiest means ot 
referring to the written characters of plants described in 
his works.^ He nowhere daims the honour of having 
discovered their importance; on the contrary, he ez- 
pressly alludes to a popular opinion that the fact was 
known to Thomas Milhngton, a naturalist of the pre> 
ceding century. But whoever discovered the fact, it lay 
idle and unnoticed until Lmneus invented and perfected 
the system founded on the fret. This can be proved,, 
both by the jealousy with which it was received by the 
naturalists of the ^y, whose frvourite methods have 
disappeared before it, as well as by the acrimony with 
which tlie name and works of lumssus are assailed by 
some modem botanists — men who^ while they disparage- 
the works of their great leader, find it impossible to* 
.quit the track that he has trodden out for them, from 
a conviction that truth lies in the path that he has 
prescribed, and nowhere else. 

The first division of Vegetables, according to the 
system of Linnseus, is into Twbntt-foub Clabbbs^ 
depending on the number, porition, and rdative pro 
portion eff the Stamens. 

The first eleven Classes are characterised solely by 
the number of the stamens, and are thus named : — 

(19 IlMnnniberorapeeiMkDowBto Ltimatii, InlTBS, whnlMpiAlUhea 
Ua “SpedN Ptutamm," unoimted only to 7,800. 
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CUtu 1. Monandria, one siamen. 

II. Diandbia, twostamenB. 

III. Triandbia, three ditto. 

IV. Tstbandbia, fonr ditto. 

V. Fentandbia, five ditto. 

VI. Hbzandria, six ditta 
VII. Heptandria, seven ditto. 

VIII. ' OcTANDBiA, eight ditto. 

IX. Enneandbia, nine ditto. 

X. Decandria, ten ditto. 

XI. Dodecandria, twelve to nineteen ditto. 

The Twelfth and Thirteenth Classes are distinguished 
by the situation as well as number of the stamens. 

CloM XII. IcosANDRiA, twenty stamens, or more, in- 
serted on the cfdyx. 

XIII. PoLTANDRiA, twenty stamens, or more, in- 
serted on the receptacle. 

The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Classes, by the number 
and relative proportion of the stamens. 

Cl<u» XIV. IJiDYNAifiA, four stamens, two longer 
tlian the others. ' 

XV. Tetradynahia, six stamens, four long, 
and two short 

The Classes from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth are 
distinguished by the combination of the stamens with 
each other, no account being taken of their number. 

Clan XVL Monadelphia, stamens all united by 
their filaments. 

XVII. Diadelfhia, stamens combined by their 
filaments into two sets.' 

XVITI. Polyadelphia, stamens combined by 
their filaments into three or more seta. 

XIX. Synoenebia, stamens united by their 
anthers ; flowers compound. 

In ClcM XX. Gyxandria, the stamens are inserted on 
the pistil, and so combined with it as 
to form a central column. 

The Twenty-first, Twenty-second, and Twenty-third 
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Classes aze distinguished by the stamena and pistils 
being in separate ^wers. 

CYom XXL Mon(eoia, stamens and pistils in different 
flowers, but on the same plant 
XXII.*Di<eoia, stamens and pistils in different 
flowers and on separate plants. 

XXIIL PoLTGAMiA, flowers of three kinds ; some 
having stamens only, some pistils only, 
and some both stamens and pistils. 
XXIY. CBTFTOOAifu, flowerless plants, or those 
in which stamens and pistils have not 
been detected, fructification being per- 
fonned by other organs. 

Each of the Classes is subdivided into two or more 
OitDEBS. The Ohdebs of the first Thirteen Classes depend 
on tlie number of the PUtiU. Thus, any plant in either 
of the Classes from Monandbia to Poltandbia must be 
placed in one or other of the following Obdebs : — 
Order Monoqtbia, one pistil. 

Diotnia, two pistils. 

Tbiotnia, tltf^e ditto 
Tetbagtnia, four ditto. 

Pentagtbia, five ditto. 

Hezagtbia, six ditto. 

Heftagtbia, seven ditto. 

Decagtioa, ten ditta 
Dodeoagtnia, twdve ditta 
PoLTGTNiA, many ditto. 

In the Fourteenth Class, Dxdtnamia, there are two 
Orders. 

Order I. Gymnosfebhia, ovaries four, one-seeded. 

II. Angiosfebmia, ovary sin^e, many-seeded. 

In the Fifleenth Class, lETRAnTNAJiiA, there are two 
Orders. 

Order I. Siliculosa, fruit a or short pod with- 

out a pamtion. 

IL SiLiQuosA, fruit a nlique, or long pod with- 
out a pfotition. 
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The Orders of the. Sixteenth, Seventeentli, and 
Eighteenth Classes, Monadelphia, Diadelfhia, and 
PoLTAOBLFHiA, depend on the nwnJber of the stamem : 
thus, Clou Monadelfhia, Order Pent^dbia, includes 
plants having five stamens united by their filaments into 
«one set ; GIom Diadelphi^ Order Dbcandbia, plants 
having ten. stamens combined by their filaments into 
ti0o sets ; and Clou Poltadelphia, Order Poltandri^ 
plants with more than twenty stamens combined by their 
filaments into three or more sets. 

In the Nineteenth Class, Stboebbsia, the Orders de- 
pend on the structure and arrangement of the florets ; 
but as they are Orders nearly identical with the Grouj^s 
into which the Compound Flowers are distributed, their 
limits need not be assigned here. 

In the Twontiftth, ^enty-first, and Twenty-second 
Classes, Gtnandria, Moncecia, and Dkeoia, the Orders 
are determined by the number of the stamens. Plants, 
for example, having one stamen are in the Order Mon- 
ANDRiA ; those with two stamens, in the Order Dzan- 
dbia, &C. 

The Twenty-third Class, Polygamia, contains only 
one British Order ^ namely, Moncecia, in which there are 
three different kinds of flowers— those with stamens 
only, those with pistils only, and those with both sta- 
mens and pistils on the same plant. ^ 

As the limits of this volume exclude all mention of 
the plants in the oxtensivo Class Cbyftooahia, it is 
not necessary to enumerate the Orders into which it is 
•divided.^ 


(IX Btad«nt la rsoommendf^ to eommlt to memory the names, rather 
than the numbeta of the Classes and Orders. While he does this he vriU find 
it nseftil to bear in mind that the names both of Classes and Orders an of 
■Greek etvmoloi^, and that the preflaea an mostly numeials. Thi 
■IgnilleaW:% two; (n, three; tstra, fonr;!)^ five; kea; six; 
aeyna; eiAt; anna, nine; dec, t6n:/iodBe, twmve; tot, twent 
jw(r, many. The root dunam aigniflee power or exceaa : thus, Didjfnamda. 
maie “the ex^ of two ^ Tatradfinam/fa, “ the exoeae of fonr." AdOpMa 

algnlflea a brotheriiood, aa Mm ‘ 

stamens ; Syntetutia aigniaes ' 

Irinatlon of the anthersuithat 
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This arrangement brings together, for no other purpose 
than for convenience of reference, plants dissimilar in 
etructore, habit, and properties. It is, therefore, an Arti- 
ficial System ; as such LumEsns proposed it, and such 
he always profossed it to be. I have never pretended 
that the method was natural,** he says, in his letter to 
Haller. ** A Natural £^8tem,** he repeatedly remarks, 
in his other writings^ the first and last object to be 
aimed at by botanists.^ «... A perfect System of this 
kind should assemble plants alli^ in habit, mode of 
growth, properties, and uses.** Of such a system he left 
a slight sketch ; but the rich store of 'plants which has 
been laid open to modem botanists never came within 
his reach ; it is, therefore, not surprising that, bein^ell 
aware <of his defective materials, he never attempted to 
fill the sketch in. Make it as complete as he would, 
in a few years it would have been imperfect and useless. 
Not so, however, his Artificial Bystem, which, still 
marked by the limits that he assigned, not only offers 
facilities for forming an acquaintance with the names of 
plants, but affords ready means of reference to any 
^stern in which plants are arranged according to their 
natural characters. It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that the Artificial System of Linnoeus has served a double 
purpose. Before a Natural Method was arranged, it 
was the only one that was available ; and now t^t it is 

%old 10 in the GImb UoncaStn, the etamene and ptaUla may be aappoeed to 
■o^py eepaxateapartinenteinonehoaM. Poltigamiaelgnlfiee "minyklnda 
of f^<ittfl(»tlonr Cn|||i(qacMn{& *' concealed. fraotlfloatloiL'' ilndria oenotea 
•tamena ; ptotiu : Ihiu TpiofulKa Inbhidea Qowen with Am etameiu .* 

niffynto, floweih wlib fwo pMUa/ and QrmmdHa, f<owen with piiMb and 
■atametw united. Inthe two Orden of the Clasa JHdywmla, the term Oym- 
luspemia denotes "naked seed the ftnlt being apparently deetitate of 
a coverliiA Angioipermia ImpUee that the seeds are enclosed In a "seed- 
▼esMl.” TThe teifue Siliculqia and Siliquoia are explained In the text 
(1) MethodlMatnndlB ftagnwntalnqnlrendnenst Ftlmnm et nltlmum 
iioc In BotanlflAe desideratnm eat Plants omnes ntilmqne afflnltatem 
m^trant utl tencltorlnm in mappd geographlt^— lin. PhU. M Aph. 77. 
Meihodns Natnxalla eat ultimne aiSsBotaalelN.— IMd. Aph. xlt 
Natunha Chanuster ab omnl Botanioo teneatnr <mrtet— 7Md. A|ilk lOl. 
j^eee, qno magis datonlea, eo, osterla parlbaaL pmrtliitioRB ennt 
i^nea oonTentant babltn, naeoendl modo, preinietiMbaa, irlrlbeiL nsa 
JSWi^ m Botanlcomm hodlemna labor in hu endat, et desndaie deoet ; 

Natunlia hinooltimna Snla fiotaaide art et edt^/Md. Aph. SOS. 
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superseded, it is still eminentlj useM as aa index, or & 
catalogue of the cdntents of its successoi ; the seoondaiy 
use bong one which, perhaps Linnwus himself scaicelj 
contemplated. 

It is not necessaiy here te give an account of the 
various Natural Systems which hove been proposed. 
Suffice it to say, t^ one generally adopted in Britain 
is a modification of those of Jussieu and Be Candolle. 
Here the whole Vegetable Kingdom is divided into three 
great Classes. 

Class L DICOTYLBDONES. 

this Class are placed such plants as produce seeds* 
divirible into two lobes or cotyliions (p. 1). It is suV 
divided into Four Sub-clagses, Thalamiflobss, Caltci- 
FLOBJB, COBOLLIFLORAB, and MONOGHLAMTDEiE. 

Svb-clats L Thalamiflob^ 

Fhwen furnished with calyx and corolla; petals 
distinct, inserted into the receptacle, or thalamu$\ 
ttameM springing from the base of the ovary , — ^Thia 
Buh^lass contains Twenty-two British Orders. (Pp.. 
2—133.) 

Sttlfhclan IL Caltoi^ra. 

FlowerB furnished with calyx and corolla ; aepaU dis- 
tinct^ or united ; petah distinct ; sUmefM inserted in 
the calyx^ or close to- its base. — ^^is Sub-class contains 
Eighteen British Orders, numbered from *yVTTT. to< 
XL. (Pp. 133—292.) 

SiihdoM ILL GoBOLLiFLoas. 

frunished with calyx and corolla ; jMtaZr 
united, bearing the stamens. — ^In this Sub-dass theie 
are Xiraty-aeven British Ordersi numbered from XLL 
to LXVIL (P|>. 292-628.) 
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SvXholatt lY. Monoohlai|tdea.^ 

Penanih single^ or none. This Sub-class contains 
Twelve British Orders, numbered fiom LXVllL to 
LXXXL (Pp. 628— 677.) 

Class n. MONOCOTYIEDONES. 

Seed* with a single eoiyUdon (p. >670). It is sub^ 
divided into Two Svb-dasaesy FraAlx>iDEJ& and Glu- 
MACEJL 


Suh-doM L Petaloidejs. 

Flowen with petals. — ^This Sub-class contains Seven- 
teen British orders, numbered from LKXXIL to 
XCVIII. (P. 671 to the end.) 

Svb-cUuB IL GLUMAOaJi. 

Fkvfen formed of cha% scales, or ^i^umea-^This 
Sub-class contains the Grasses and Sedges. 

Class IH ACOTTLEDONES. 

Flmerla$ plants. Here are placed the Ferns, Mosses^ 
liverworts. Lichens, Sea-weeds, and Fungi 

Each of the Naiural Ordert, or Tribe8f alluded to 
above, consists of a number of pluits which are more 
or less like one another in various respects^ esj^ially in 
the org^ of friictification. The plwts comprised in 
each IMbe are again distributed into geMtOj ot familiet, 
each genus including all plants wMch resemble one 
another yet more di^y in the essential characters of 
fructification. A or kind, is an a8semb|pge of 

individual plants agreeing with e^ other in alt essen- 
tial points^ and indivKlualB which one ft(Aa 

,(fi mmn tbs ChMk neno$, oaa. and (Mcnnim^ s naslto or eomlDg:: tlis 

plaate or on asthdiH both oalpiiad 
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another in wiiny points, such as an irregular formation 
of leaves or moSs of growth, unusual colour of flowers, 
extraordinary number of petals, &o., aib termed voneftes. 
These words are frequently used loosely in common con- 
versation, but the habit cannot be too carefully avoided 
in botanical descriptions, as calculated to produce great 
confusi(HL Throughout these pages they will be em- 
ployed exclusively with the meanings above assigned, 
which will be rendered clearer by the following exam- 
ples : — The wild sweet-scented Violet is called Ijy botan- 
ists Viola odordia ; the former name, Viola, indicating 
that it belongs to the gentis so called, and being, there- 
fore,' termed its generic name. ^Besides the scented 
Violet, wo have in England the Dog-Violet, the Marsh- 
Violet) the Pansy, and several others, all belonging to 
the same gtnm, and, therefore, described under the 
name Vida. But the * Dog-Violet differs from the 
Sweet-scented, in having acute sepals, and leafy stems, 
whereas the latter has blunt sepals, and the leaves 
spring directly from the roots. The Dog-Violet is, 
therefore, a distinct epedu, Vida eanim, « Tlio Marsh- 
Violet and Pansy differ also in important characters ; 
they are, therefore, also considered distinct species, the 
fact being indicated by the addition of the epedfic or 
trivial^ name^ palustria and Uiedor, to the generic name 
Viola. The flowers of the scented Fto^ are sometimes 
white and sometimes blue \ garden specimens are often 
tinged with pink, and still more frequently, double. 
These characters being either unimportant^ or inconstant 
— ^for blue flowers generally have a great tendency to 
sport to white, and double flowers are not perpetuated 
by seed — ^the blue^ whiter piz^ and double sw^t 
Violets are not considered distinct species^ but mere 

(1) Vo ntUo mailt la doe to LlaiiMDofor loTaoliag tlia apeelfle or trivial 
sama of plapta. Tba mathod In mo uovloaa to Ida time ma to attadh to 
mnn plant aoma anoh title aa the ftnlowlim: Oramen XenmtoeUiMmi, Jfi- 
Ham, prafamria neiBoaagiia iparKi paeleelcH atm, Xenm^vno wngtntr, 
aavaiiaebarilenm/frBaianiaiiinMMiiwataaiia. ThenamecfftlilBgmaaTJn- 
fuBiMaspnaiedWttB aoeaxaqr andaiiopU^ tptlM two in^ Am Mtao. 
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varieties. Now there, are many plai]i| which bear a 
dose resemblance to a Violet in the e^cture of their 
flowers and seeds, but yet differ so fiur that they cannot 
be reduced under the same genus; they are therefore 
placed with it in the same Tribe, called Yiolaoejb, all 
the genera in which differ in essential points from the 
genera which compose other Tribes, but agree with a 
vast number in having ttoo4ohed suds and leaves mtUb 
netted veins, two of the characterB of Dicottusdonoub 
Plants. In this Class it is arranged with plants fur- 
nished with both calyx and corolla, and having their 
petals distinct and inserted with the stamens into the 
receptacle. 

The plant of which we have been speaking belongs, 
then, to the — 

Class I. DICOTYLfiDONES. 

Sdb-Clabs I. THALAMIFLOB^ 

Order or Tribe IX. violaceis. 

Genus 1, Viola. 

Si>ecies 2, adordta. 

Variety, Uue, vfhite, or double. 

In the linnaean system the same plant is placed in 
the Class Pbntandria, which comprises flowers having 
,/ive stamens ; and in the Order Monootnia, which in- 
dudes such of them as have one pistil. 

In this work the British genera and species are 
arranged in their Natural O^ers or Tribes; and a 
synopsis is also given of the genera only, as th^ stand 
in the Linnsean Glasses and Orders. (P. xxviii. &c.) 

The student, it is prdhmed, wishes to determine the 
genus and'spedes, or to find the name, of themlants 
which he meets with in his walks. S[q>pose him to 
have found a small dirubl^ plant with oblong leaves 
and large ydlow flowers : m what part of this V!(brk 
must he look for a demp^on which he may eami^aste 
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with the fipeoi|M]i in his hand f On examining a flower 

g ie will do wen to select one which is just expmded), 
e will discover a laige number of vlameM, evidently 
snore than twenty, inserted in the receptacle, and ho 
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win liave no doubt that it belongs to the Unmanw 
Chm PoLTANDBLL In the centre of the stamens he 
will detect a single and hence wiU conclude 

that it diould be reined to tlm Order MoNOOTxii in 
that Class. He irill, accordingly, turn to Clan Polt- 
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AMDRiA, Order Monogtnia (p. xlvil^ wd will proceed 
to read the characters of the genera there deacrib^ com- 
paring such descriptions wiSi his specimeiL Opposite 
the first genus, Delphinium, he will find the chanu^ers, 
** Sepals 5, coloured, the upper one spurred.'* This is 
no description of his plants so he passes on to 2, 
Papdver: ^'SepaU 2,’* &c. He reads no further, but 
passes on to 6. Aekea: **Sepale 4.’* Heitlier will this 
do, for his plant has B tepaU, of which the two outer 
are mudi smaller than the rest The next» genus 7. 
Jlelidnthemum, has ** Sepals 5, the two outer smalleBt, 
or sometimes wanting ; petcds 5.** To this genua, then, 
his plant belongs ; — ^the short description which follows 
also suits his phint : Small shrubs with oblong leaves, 
and showy, white or yellow flowers.'* He is then 
referred to the Bock-Rose Tribe (p. 74), where are 
enumerated the leading characters of the Tribe and of 
all the British genera included in it Being assured, by 
a perusal of these, that his plant belongs to the penus 
HelidnJtketnum, ho proceeds to ascertain its spec^, and 
finally satisfies himself that he holds in his hand a 
specimen of a plant known among botanists by the 
name of HelidrUhemum vulpM (Common Bock-Brae). 

To take another example. The plant of which it is 
desired to discover the name is an erects herbaceous 
plant, with smooth leaves and long spiked clusters of 
green flowers. The number of stamens here is variable, 
so that there is some doubt whether it should be referred 
to the CloM Dodbgandria, including plants with from 
12 to 20 stamens, or to .the CUus Foltamdria, with 
more than 20. About the number of pistils, however, 
there can be no doubt — ^they ore distinctly 3. Accord- 
ingly, if we turn to CUus Dodecandria, Order Trigtkia 
(p. sdviiX we find oidy the genus **Jl«slda. Herbyjeous 
or somewhat shrubby plants with furrowed sterns^ 
smooth leaves, and terminal spikes or dusters of 
gregnish flowers.** This description is accompanied dby 
a reference to the BocKfif-TRiBE (p, 72). H, on the 
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oihfir hand, we rafer to the Cla» Polyaitoria, we find 
the Qr^ Pertaoynia, including plants with from 2 to 
6 pistilB. Here, mention of HeiMa occurs again, and 
other characters are given, equally descriptive of the 
plant in question, namely : ** ^ot<wrs irregular ; capmdc 
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flolita^', open at the top.'* We are again Tefeired to 
the Roout Tribe (p. 72^ where wo find a fuller de- 
*acription of the tribe and gmi^ followed by such a 
^N^ption of the only two British species as assqjees 
ns that our plant is if. LvMia or Dyer^s Rocket 
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One more rumple will luffice. The plant to be 
examined ie a email herb with somewhat fleshy leSvea 
and white flowen, with 6 stamens, four long and two 
short Had they been all of ^ual length we should have 
had no hesitation in referring the plant to the Clan 
Hezandria ; but as this is not the case, we turn to'thc 
Clou Tetradtnamia (p. z]iz)L Here we find that “all 
the plants in this class belong to the Cruciferous Tribe, 
p. 36.” On turning to the reference, we learn that the 
division of this Tribe corresponds with that of the 
LinnoBan C/oaa,— namely, into plants bearing nliclet 
and those faring tiliquet. Hie plant in question bears 
a nlicle, or poucA, and most be searched for m the group 
'*fFoiich 2‘Valwd, VfUh a eeniral miical partition^* 
TkUupi and Cap^dla are passed orer, as having fiaJt 
pouches ; Hutckin^ and TeeadaUa have a ImUd poudi, 
the colls of which are 2-Beeded; in Lepidium the 
valves of the pouch are keeled, and the cells l-seeded ; 
but in Cochlearia the pouch is globose, or nearly so, the 
valves are not flattened^ and the see^ are numerous. 
Our plant, then, is a Cochkaria; and on turning to 
genus 6 (p. 46), we find that our specimen, which has 
an ^-shaped pouch and triangidar leaves, is C. Ddnica 
(Danish Scurvy-Grase). 
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Class L MONANDRIA. 1 Stamen, 

Obdbr L MONOGYNIA- 1 FiaiiL 

l! Salioobnia. Calyx fleshy ; petdU 0 ; atiyma 2-3 
cleft — Sea-side plants ivith jointed sterns, inconspicuous 
flowers, and no true leaves. Goobb-foot Tribil P. 
■D2S. 

2. Hippuris. Calyx minute ; petaU 0 ; etiyma un- 
•divided. — ^Aquatic plants with whorled leaves, and in- 
conspicuous axillaiy flowers. MABs’ii-TAtL Tribel P. 
215. 

3. ZosT^RA. C(dyx 0 ; petals 0 ; etamena and piatUs 
arranged alternately in 2 rows. — ^Marine plants, witli 
long grass-like submersed leavea Pond-weed Tribb. 
P. 644. 

4. Centranthus. Cc^yx bearing a featliery appendage 
to the pericarp ; corolla of 1 petal spurred at the base. 
— Herbaceous plants with opposite leaves and small 
flowere. Valerian Tribe. P. 309. 

5. Alchemilla. Calyx 8-clefl;, bearing the ataanena^ 
which vary in number from 1 to 4 : petala O.-^Herba- 
ceous plants with stipuled leaves and small green flowers, 
Rose Tribe. P. 171. 

Order II. DIGYKU. 2 PUtUa, 

6. CALLfTRicnA Small aquatic plants with opposite 
leaves, inconspicuous axillary flowers without petals, and 
•4-3eeded fruit Watcr-stabwobt Tribe. P. 556. 
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CLAaB,IL DIANDBIA. 2 Stamen, 
Obokb L llONOGYDliL 1 ktHl 


1. Lioustbum. Corolla 4-def!^ regular ; fruiA a 
beny. — ahnib withamooth leaves, and white panided 
iloweiB. Olive Tribe. P. 407. 

2. YeiUSnioa. Corolla unequally 4^eft ; fruit a 
2-celled capsule. — ^Herbaceous plants with opposite 
leaves and blue or flesh-coloured flowers. Fig-wort 
Tribe. P. 453. 


3. PlNGUfcDLA. 

4. XJtriculabia. 


CoroUa 2-lipped and spurred ; 
fruit a 1-celled capsule.-«Aqiiatic 
or bog plants with delicate yellow, 
pink, or purple flowers. Butter- 
wort Tribe. P. 506. 


Corolla gaping ; fruit 4-lobed and 

5. LfooPUSb 4-seeded. — Herbaceous plants with 

6. Silvia. ' square stems and opposite leaves. La- 

(biatb Tribe. P. 474. 

' 7. CiRCAA. SepaU 2 ; petalt 2. — Herbaceous plants 
'irith opposite leaves, and small pinkish white flowers. 
Willow-herb Tribe. P. 208. 


8. FrAzinub. Calpx 0 ; corolla 0 ; fruU winged, 
1 -seeded . — X lofty tree. Ouve Tribe. P. 407. 

9. Lemea. Minute, stemless, aquatic^ floating plants 
coDsisting entirely of a few simple roots and small liraves, 
embedded in which last, flowers are produced, but rarely. 
Duok-webd Tribe. P. 643. 


Class IIL TBIANDBIA 3 Stamen, 

Order L MONOGYNIA 1 FiM, 

( Godjiw crowning the fruit; corolla 
5-dsft. — Herbaceous plants wi& 
opposite leaves and sn^l flowena 
Yalebxak Tribe. .P.309. 

0 
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f PeriantA 6-cleft, superior. — Her- 

3. Iris. I baceons plants vrith bulbous, or 

4, Crocus. < tuberous roots, sword-sliaped, or 

■5. Triohon^ma. I grass-like leaves, and beautiful 

[ flowers. Iris Tribe. P. 594. 

6. JuNCua 6-cleft, inferior. — Mostly marali 

plants with cylindrical stems and leaves, and brownish 
green flowers. Kuhh Tribe. P. 622. 

* Many of tlio Sedge Tribe belong to this Class and 
Order ; their inflorescence is in terminal spikes formed 
of chaify scales, or glumuy with a flower at the base of 
«each. Not described in t^ work. 


Order II. DIOYNIA. 2 Pi&tili. 

Tliis Order mntains only the Grass Tribe, the flowers 
of which consist of 2 cha^ valves or glumes arranged 
in small spikes {fpikeleU)^ each of which lias a pair of 
glumes at the ba^, outside. For a description of this 
and the preceding tribe, see Miss Piatt’s, “ Grasses and 
4Sodges.” 


Order III. TRIGYNIA. 3 PistiU, 

7. Montia. Sepals 2 ; capsule 3-valvcd. — A small 
nquatic plants with opposite leaves and minute white 
flowers. Purslane Tribe. P. 226. 

8. 1Iol6bteum. SepfUs 5 ; capsule opening with 6 
4eeth. — A small plant with opposite leaves and white 
flowers which grow in umbels. Chickweed Tribe. 
P.87. 

9. POLTOARFON. SepcUs 5; cajole 3-valved. — ^A 
Bmal\ plant with white flowers, bearing its lower leaves 
iEL wdiorla of 4. Knoisorabb Tribe. P. 228. 

IO 4 XiUiAA. 3 ; carpels 3. — A minute plant 

wiUi fleifliy leaves and greenish-white flowers. Stonb- 
•OBOP Tribe. P. ji32. 
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Class IV. TETllANDHIA. 4 Stamena equal m 


Order 1. MONOGYNIA. 1 Pistil 


1. Dipbacus. 

2. SCABIUSA. 

3. Knautia. 


4. Hijbia. 

5. Galium. 

6. Aspi^rula. 

7. Sherabdla. 


8. Mentha. 

9. Thymus. 
10. ORfGANUM. 


11. GentiAna. 

12. ClCENDIA. 


Corolla ci ojns piStisi ; otui^ in- 
ferior; JruU 1 -seeded, crowned 
•< by the c^yx. — ^Herbaceous plants 
with flowers in heads. Teazel 
.Tribe. P. 314. 

' Corolla of one petal ; ovarp in. 
ferior ; JruU 2-lob^ and 2-8e^ed, 
— Herl^oous plants, all the 
British species *of which have 
whorled leaves and small flowers. 
- Madder Tribe. P. 302. 

' Corolla of one petal; avarff 
superior, 4-lobed ; fruU i-seededL 
— Herbaceous or shrubby plants 
with opposite aromatic leaves, and 
more or less irregular flowers. 
. Labiate Tribe. P. 474. 

CoroUa of one petal; ovary 
superior; capsule 1-celle^ 2-vb1- 
ved, many-B^ed. — ^Bitter herbs 
with opposite leaves, and blue or 
yellow flowers. Gentian Tribe 
Lp. 412. 


13. PlantAoo. Corolla 4-clefty the lobes roflexed; 
stamens very long ; capsule 2-celled, bursting all rbund 
transversely. — ^Herbaceous plants with spiked flowers, 
which are remarkable for ‘their very long stamens. 
Plantain Tribe P. 524. 

14. GeNtCjnculus. Stamens short; capsule Ijcell^ 
bursting all round transversely. — A minute plant with 
alternate leaves and inconspicnous axillaxy flowers. 
PiVMBOsE Tribe P. 510. 

15. EpiMflDiuiL CoroUa of 4 petals with a scale at 

c 2 
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TXTRAKDBIA. 


the^tase of eadi within. — mountainouB plant remark- 
able fbr its thrice temate leaves., BaBBERRY Tribe. 
P. 22. 


16. Senbbi]£ba. 

17. CabdamInA 


' Sepalt 4 ; ftetdU 4 ; fniU a si- 
lique or n^trfe.^Herhaceous plants 
^ belonging to a tribe which usually 
have six stamens, 4 long and 2 
. short Cbuoifobm Flowers. P. 36. 


18. Gobnub. Calyx of 4 minute sepals ; 4 ; 

fruit a beny-like drupe. — A shrub with opposite leaves 
and cymes of white flowers. Cornel Tribe. P. 289. 

19. £u6ntxub. Fruit an angular capsule opening 
with valvea — A, shrub remarkable for its green branches 
and flowers, and bright rose-coloured capsules. Spinble- 
TREB Tribe. P. 133. 


20. Paribtaria. Calyx 4-cleft ; petah 0 ; tlatnens 
bursting with on elastic spring . — A branched herbaceous 
plant, with reddish stems and small clustered axillary 
flowers. FTettle Tribe. P. 659. 


21. Alghbmilla. Calyx 8-cleft ; petal* 0. — A small 
tufted plants with deeply cut leaves and minute greenish 
axillary flowers. Bose Tribe. P. 171. 

22. Sanouisorba. Calyx 4-clefti^ with 4 scales at 
the base ; petaU 0. — A slender herbaceous plant, with 
oblong heai^ of brownish-purple flowers, ^bb Tbib& 
P. 171. 

23. Ibnabdia. Calyx deeply 4-cleft ; petal* 0. — 
verv rare aquatic plants with prostrate stems and small 
axiUoiy flowers, willow-herb Tribe P. 208. 

24. THflsiuii. FruU a drupe crowned by the calyx. 
— A parasilic plant with bnmched herbacMus stb^, 
narrow leaves, and terminal clusters of whitidi flowers. 
Sandal-wood Tribe F. 546. 


Order U DIGYNIA. 2 Pietile. 

26. GrntUva. Cb/Mti2e niEDy-Beedied.--Bilter harbs 



PEKTAXDSUL «yitt 

Avitli opposite leaTOS and tubular flowers. Gentun 
Tribe. P.412. 

26. CuBCUTA. CaptuU 4-8eeded. — Leafless^ pamsitio 
plants, with red, tangled sterns^ and was-like flowers. 
PiNDWEED Tribe. P. 423. 


Order III. TETRAGTNIA. 4 Pu/UIb, 


27. SagIna. 

28. M(enchia. 

29. Gebastiuic. 


SepaUi\ petah 4 ; eapwU many 
seed^, openinif with valves or 
teetL — ^Minute plants with oppo- 
site leaves and white flowers. 
Chiokweed Tribe. P. 87. 

30. ItADfoLA. SepaJU 4, connected below ; pt^aUU 4 ; 
mpsule 8-valved, 8-celled. — minute much branched 
plani^ with smooth leaves and white flowers. Flax 
Tribe. P. 107. 

31. Tillaa. Sepals 4 ; petals 4 ; earpds 4. — ^A mi- 
nute plant with fleshy leaves and greyish white 
flowers. Stonecrof I^ibe. P. 232. 

32. Ilex. Corolla wheel-shaped; fruit a 4-6eeded 
beny. — ^A hard-wooded tree or shrub with prickly 
leaves and scarlet berries. Holly Tribe. P. 405. 

' Perianth single of 4 leaves or 
0 'jfruU of 4 nuts. — Submersed 
aquatics with long stems, mem- 
branous or floati^, leatheiy 
leavea and inconspicuous gnen- 
ish flowers. Pond-weed ISube. 
IP. 644. 


33. PoTAMoaflroN. 

34. Bufpia. 


Class y. PENTANDBIA. 5 Stamens. 

Order L MONOGTNIA. 1 Pisiih 

* Perianth ehuble ; ooroUa of \ petal; aeary 
. superior. 

•1. ECHIUIL 2. PUZ^QKARIA. 3. IlTBOSEHD^UlI. 
Mertenbia. 5. S^icpHTTuiL 6. BorIgo. 7. Lrobp- 
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MSTANSniA. 


BXS. & ANOHtJBA. d. MTOSdtIS. 10. ASPERUGO^ 
11. CYNoaiiOflSUii. Omry 4-lobed ; fruit of 4 seods. — 
Herbaceous plants, mostly with rough leaves and salver- 
shaped, funnd-shaped, wheel-shaped, or rarely irregular 
flowers of 1 petal. Borage Tribe. 427. 

** PenmUh dovbU; corolla of 1 petal; ovary undivided, 
mperiorl 

12. PRfHULA. 13. HoTTONIA. 14. CifOLAMEB. 15. 
Anagallis. 16. Lysimachia. 17. Glaux. 18. Sxmo- 
Lus. Stamens opposite the lobes of the corolla; capsule 
many-seeded. — ^Herbaceous plants with regular, gene- 
rally showy flowers. Glaus has a coloured calyx and 
no corolla; in SImolus, tho ovary is half inferior. 
Primrose Tribe. P. 510. 

' Stamens alternate with tho 

19. Menyamthes. lobes of the corolla; capsule 

20. ViLLARSiA. ^ 2-valved. — Bitter herbs with 

21. lilRYTHRiEA. sliowy floweis. ' Gentian Tribe. 

Lp. 412. 

22. SolAnum. 23. Atropa. /Vaitaberry. 24. IIyo- 
'80YAMUS. Capmle cuclosed in the calyx, and opening 
by a lid. 25. Datura. Capsule 4-valved. — Herba- 
ceous plants (except SolAnum, which is somewhat 
shrubby) with showy floweis, and often an offensive 
odour, indicating dongeroua narcotic properties. Hjght- 
SHABE Tribe. P. 442. 

26. Vebbabcum. Ccrclla irregular ; stamens unequal 
in length; Herbaceous plants with large root-leaves, 
and tall stems bearing numerous yellow flowers. * Fig- 
wort Tribe. P. 453. 

27. Convolvulus. 28. Calyst^gia. Corolla trumpet- 
shaped, entire ; stigmas 2. — Mostly twining plants with 
laigamuidsoine floweis. Bindweed Tribe. P. 423. 

29. PolbmOnium. Ovary 3-celled, S-valved; stigmas 
3. — ^An erect herbaceous plant with numerous Hue or 
white flowers remarkable for their bhte pollen. Jacob’r. 
ladder TniBk. P. 421. 



PENTAXTDBIA. 


30. Azalea. CoroUa bdl-diaped; tUment at the* 
base of the corolla.^A low shrub with wiiy braoches* 
and crowded leaves. Heath Tribe. P. 392. 

31. Yinoa. CoroUa salver-shaped with oblique seg- 
ments. — Somewhat shrubby {daats witii blue flowers, 
and bearing their seeds in 2 erect capstfles, which do not 
burst PmwiNKLB Tribe. P. 410. 


*** PericarUk doutU; corcUa qf 1 petal; wary inferior, 

32. JabIonA Flowere in heads; cmlhen united at 
the base. — ^An herbacepua plant wilh rough leaves and 
heads of blue floweier surrounded, liko the Compound 
PlowerS) by an involi|o;re. Bell-Flower Tribel P» 
382. 

33. Lobelia. CotvUa 2-lipped, split to the base on 
the upper side; antltere united. — Herbaceous plants 
with diowy flowers, of which the lower lip is deeply 
lobed. Lobelia Tribe. P. 388. 


34. Campanula. 

35. Phyteuma. 

36. LonicAra. 


Corolla bell- or wheel-shaped ; 
Uyh downy on its upper part — 
' Herbaceous plants, mostly with 
handsome blue flowers. Bell- 
FiAiWEB Tribe. P. 382. 

Corolla with a long tube, gaping ; 


herry crowned by the calyx. — Mostly twining uirubs 
Avith flragrant flowers, whiim are either axillary or grow 
in heads. Woodbine Tribe. P. 295. 


**** Periardk doMe; corolla of 4—5 petah; ovary 
wperior. 

37. Bhahnus. /Sifamens opposite the petab ; 8 
2—4 seeded berry. — Small trees with gieemsh flowers 
and black berries. Buckthorn Tribe. P. 13j. 

38. £u6nthub. Stamem edtemate with the petals ; 
fruit an ansmlar capBule.-k-A shrub remarkable for its 
^been btan^es and flowers, and brig^ xos^oolonred 
capsules. Spindle-tree Tr»x. P. 133. 
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39» iMPATUore. SepaU 2, coloured ; 0oro22a iiregulor, 
ipumd. — Succulent herbaceous plmts, remarkable fur 
the curious stmctuze of their fiowezs 'and dastic capsules. 
Balbah Tbibbl P. 129. 

40. VfoLA. Sepalt 5 ; eoroUa irregular, spurred.'^ 
Herbaceous plants with blue, white, yellow, or TUrie- 
gated flowers, which are often fragrant Viourr Tribe. 
P. 76. 

***** Perianth douhU ; coroUa of 5 petals ; ovary 
inferior, 

41. Bibes. Calyx 5-cleft^ bearing the petals and 
stamens ; herry juicy. — Shrubs with green flowers anfl 
eatable fruit Goobebebrt and Currant Tribe. P. 
239. 

42. H^dera. Calyx of 5 teeth ; petals and stamens 
inserted on the ovary; herry m^y. — An evergreen 
climbing shrub, bearing its green flowers in simple 
umbels. Ivt Tribe. P. 286. 

****** Perianth single, 

43. Glauz. CoreXia bell-shaped, 5-lobed; eapsrale 
with about 6 seeds. — sea-side plwt, with succulent 
leaves and pink axillary flowers. Primbobe Tribe. 
P. 610. 

44. iLLdoEBRUX. Sepals 5, awl-shape^ white ; seed 

1. — ^A rare aquatic, with slender tangM stems, Hdnute 
leaves, and whorled flowers. Knot-grabb Tribe. F. 
228. 

46. THBBiuif. Perianth 4 — 5-cleft ; Jhtit a ^rupe 
crowned by the calyx.— rA paiuitic plan^ with branched 
herbaceous stems and terminal clusters of whitish 
flowers. Sandaxi-wood Tuxbri P. 646. 

ORsmi IL PIGYHIA. 2 PMU 

46. HTSROo6Ttr4to 79. ^xbrhib. PdalsS; se^ 

2, crowned by tiiR OBlyx.-*-HetbaoeoaB plantB;, mostly 
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'With hollow, jointed Btems^ compotisd leaves^ and um- 
bels of small fiowen. UHKfeLLiESBOus Tecml P. 246. 

80. GentiIna. CoroUa of 1 petal ; l^eelled. 

2-Talved, many-seeded. — ^Bitter herte 'wi^ opposito 
leaves and tubular dowers. Gentian TbibN. F. 412. 

81. CdsouTA. CoroUa of one petal ; captuie 4-8eeded. 
— ^Leafless parasitic plants, with red tanked stems, and 
wax-like flowers. Bindweed Tribe. P. 423. 

82. Hebniabia. SepaU 5 ; potaU or barren stamens 
5, alternate with the stame^ — small, somewhat 
shrubby plant, with prostrate stems and numerous small 
green flowers. Knot-grass I^ibe. P. 228. 

83. ScLEBANTEUS. Colyx 5-cleft^ contracted at the 
mouth of the tube ; petals 0. — low, repeatedly fbrked, 
herbaceous plant, with linear loaves and small green 
flowers. Knawel Tribe. P. 535. 

Sepals 5, sometimes combined 

84. Chenopodiuh. at the base ; petals 0 ; seed 1, en- 

85. SujBDA. closed by thecalyx. — ^Herbaceous 

86. Beta. ' or somewhatshrubby plants, with 

87. SAlsola. fleshy leaves and green floweis. 

I Goobe-poot Tribe. P. 528, 

88. Polygonum. Penanth single, coloured ; seed 1, 
enclosed in the perianth, not winged. — Herbaceous 
plants, with alternate leaves and sheathing stipules. 
Pebbicaria Tribe. P. 537. 

89. Hlmus. Perkmih si^le, coloured ; seed 1, winged 
all round — ^Lofty trees with purplish flowers, which 
appear before the rough leaves. Elm Tbibe. P. 564. 

ObdebHL TBIGYHIA. Z Pistils, 

* Perianih double. 

f CoroUa ot 1 petalf superior; 

90. Viburnum. J fruit a berry. — Shrubs with white 

94. SambOoub. ] flowers growiim in e^^mes. Wooo- 

Lbinb Tbibb. P. 296. 
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92. TAmabiz. SUffnuu sessile^ feaiheiy ; Mnb tofted 
'With down. — shrab or small tree, wilh lonf^, flexible 
biandiesy scale-like leaves, and loae-colonred flowers. 
Tamarisk Tribe. P. 222. 

93. CoBBiofoLA. Seed 1. — k small herbaceous planf^ 
with prostrate steins, strap-shaped leaves, and tufted 
white flowers. Knot-grass Tribe. P. 228. 

94. Speroularia Fetcde entire ; seeds in a capsule, 
not tufted with down. — Small plants witii prostrate 
stems, narrow fleshy leaves, and pmk flowers. KNdT- 
ORASS Tribe. P. 228. 


95. Stellaria 
9G. Holobteum. 


Petale 2 clef^ eeedt in a capsule 
not tufted with down. — Small her- 
baceous plants, with opposite leaves 
and white flowers. Ghioeweed 
. Tribe. P. 87. 


** Perianih tingle, 

97. Chenofodium. Seed 1. — ^Herbaceous or somewhat 
shrubby plants, with fleshy leaves and green flowers. 
Goose-foot Tribe. F. 528. 


Order IV. TETRAGYNIA. iPMa 

98. Pabnassia. — ^An erect herbaceous plant, with 
handsome solitary, cream-coloured flotrers, beautifully 
veined. Sundew Tribe. P. 79. 


Order V. PENTAGYNIA. 6 Pittilt. 


99. 

100 . 


StAticA 


Petals bearing |he staaens. — 
Sea-side plants with handsome 
flowers, remarkable for the mem- 
branaceous or chafi^ character of 
the calyx. Thrift Tbibb. P.522. 
101. Lnrtii. Petals aHeinate with the stamens ; cap- 
sale lO-oellad.-— Slender plants with nanow leaves and 
flowery the peted* of which soon flilb off. 
Flax IkiBE. P. W.. 



102. CsRAsnuM. JPHalt 2 deft, eap&^ l-oelled, many- 
seeded. — Herbaceous plants with opposite leaTes and 
white flowers. Gsiokweed Tribe. P. 87.i 

103. Sp^boula. FeUiU entire, capsule 1 -celled, many- 
seeded. — A small herbaceoiis plant, with whorled leaves 
and white flowers. Knot-orabb Tribe. P. 228. 

104. SiBBALDiA. PetdU and stamene inserted on the 
cdyx. — humble alpine plant, with temate leaves 
and yellowish flowers, of wHch llie stamehs and pistils 
ore very variable in number. Kobe Tribe. P. 171. 

Order VL HEXAGYNIA. 6 PistiU. 

105. Drusera. — liog plants of humble growth, re- 
markable for having their leaves clothed with red, viscid 
hairs. Sur-dew Tribe. P. 79. 


Order YIL POLYGYHIA. ifony Pistils, 

lOG. MTOBtjRUB. — ^A small plant with narrow leaves 
and minute flowers, the pistils of which are crowded on 
a common receptade, so os to resemble a mouse’s tail. 
Crowfoot Tribe. P. 2. 


Class YI. HEXANDBIA. 6 Stamens of equal length. 

ObdbbI. MONOGYHIA, \ PistU. 

* Perianth doMe. 

1. BArbetus . — Sepals 6, Boon falHng oSyfrtdt a 
berry. — A thorny dnubwilh drooping dusters of yWlow 
flowers- Babberbt Tribe. P. 22. 

2. ERARKBinA. Calyx G-deflL-^A seaside plant 
witff prostrate, wiry steins, linear leaves, and azulsiy 
rose-coloured flowers. Sea-heath Tbibel P* 84. 
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hezandbia. 


3. Peplib. 

4. Ltthbum. 


{ 


Calyx in 12 diTisiona, 6 altemately 
Bmaller.— Herlnceous marsh plant^ 
with opposite leaves and 4-comere(l 
stems. Loosbbtbifb Tbibe. P. 219. 


PeriaiUh tingU^ auperior. 


6. Leuo6jux. 

6. Galanthub. 

7. Nabcibsus. 


{ 


Plants with bulbous roots and 
showy flowers, which before expan- 
sion are enclosed in a sheatL Aua- 
RTLUB Tribe. P. 528. 


*** Perianth single^ inferior. 


8. AbpAraous. 9. Convallaria. 10. Poltgona- 
TUM. 11. Aqraphib. 12. SciLLA. 13. Orrith6galum. 
14. Allium. 15. Gaoea. 16. TtJLiPA. 17. Fri- 
TILLARIA. Perianth of 6 petals, or 6-cleft ; anthers 
bursting inwards. — Herbaceous plants often with bulb- 
ous roots, bearing showy or (in AbpAbagub) small green 
flowers. Lily Tribe. P. 607. 

Sepals or petals 6, chaffy; 
JUaments^osmY . — Mostly marsh 
plants 'with pithy or jointed 

1 8. J UNCUS. . leaves and greenish flowers ; but 

19., TA;zula. Harth^cium has yellow flowers 

20. NarthiSgium. and sword-shaped leaves, and 

Lf’ZULA hairy, grass-like leaves. 
Hubh Tribe. P. 622. 

21. Acorus. Flowers sessile on a long central 
column or tpadix, — An aquatic plant, the sword-shaped 
leaves of which are fragrant when crushed. Gookoo- 
piNT Tribe. P. 639. 

22. PoL'f’GONUM. PeriarUh 5-clefb ; aeed 1. — ^Herba- 
ceoiip plants with alternate leaves and sheathing stipules. 
Pbbsicabia Tribe. P. 537. 


Obdeb XL DIGTNIA 2 Pulilt, 

23. Oz2bia. — An alpne, heHiaceoaB plant, with 
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kidney-shaped, juicy lean^ and greeiiish flowers: whole 
plant acid. Febbigabia Tbibb. F. 037. 

ObobbIIL TBIGYNIA. SFidOt. 

24. Bumex. Seed 1, 3-comeied. — ^Herbaceous plants 
with astringent leaves, which have sheathing stipules, 
reddish stems, and panicled, green flowers. Febbigabia 
Tbibe. F. 537. 

20. Tofieldia. Flowere with a 3-lobed bract at the 
base of each stalk. — humble mountain-bog plant, with 
sword-shaped leaves and yellowish, spik^ flowers* 
Meadow-slaffron Tribe. F. 620. 

26. Triolochin. Sepals 6 ; carj)els .3 — 6, 1-seeded. 
Sea-side or marsh plants, with linear fleshy leaves, 
and slender spikes of inconspicuous green flowers. 
Abrow-grabb Tribe. F. 634. 

27. CdLOHicuM. Perianth funnel-shaped, with a very 
long tube, coloured. — ^A bulbous-rooted plants with 
broad leaves which wither before the flowers appear^ 
and large, handsome, light-puiple flowers. Mbadow- 
baffron I^ibe. F. 620. 

28. ElatInA Sgoals 3 ; petals 3 ; eapruU 3-valved. 
— ^A minute aquatic plant, with rooting stems and oppo- 
site leaves. Wateb-wobt Tribe. F. 86. 

Order IV. HEXAGYNIA. ^PiaOs, 

29. AcriNOOABPUB. An herbaceous aquatic^ remark- 
able for the star-like arrangement of its caqpels. Wateb- 
PLABTAiN Tbibb. F. 631. 

ObdbbY. FOLYGYHIA. Many Pi^ 

30. Aubma. Herbaeeoiw aquatics with amookh leaves 
and mac floiwan^ eadi eontaining 3 sepals and 3 petals. 
Wateb-plabtaht Tbibi. P. 631. 
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Class VIL HEPTANDBIA. 7 Star/unt. 

Order L MONOGYNIA. 

1. TribrtAlis. a northern herbaceous plant, with 
oblong, smooth leaves, and several terminal white flowers 
on slender Btalks. Primrose Tribe. P. 510. 

Class YIIL OCTAKDPIA. 8 Stamens. 

Order!. MONOGYNIA. \ FMl 

* Periant^t. dovbUy inferior. 

1. Acer. Capsules 2, each furnished with a long 
wing. — Trees with lobed leaves and green flowers, which 
•expand at the same time with the leaves. Maple Tribe. 
P. 121. 

2. Ohlora. Calyx 8-cleft ; corolla 8-lobed. — ^An 
erect herbaceous plant, remarkable for the glaucous hue 
of its leaves, and for its yellow flowers, which expand 
only in fine weather. Gentian Tribe. P. 412. 

3. Mon6tropa. Flowers in a cluster, the terminal 
one with 5 sepaU^ the lateral ones with 4. — A, parasitic 
plant, consisting of a juicy stalk without leave^^and a 
<lroopmg cluster of brownish flowers. — B iw^S'NEST 
Tribe.. P. 402. 

r Calyx of 4 sepaU. or 4-cleft; 

4. EnfcA. I corolla of 1 petal, 4-ciBft. — Shrubs 

5. Call^/na. •{ 'withevergrccD,oftenz]gld,<^posite, 

6. Menzu£bia. I or whorled leaves; and beautiful 

I flowers. Heath Tribe. P. 392. 

* * Perianth double, stqjerior. 

7. VACofNiUM. Corolla of 1 petal, 4-clelt.— Ismail 
shrubs with simple alternate leaves; and beU- or wheel- 
shaped flowers. Ceanberbt Tribe. P. tj^9. 

r Petals 4. — ^Herbi^ous plants 

8. (EKOTm^u. JwiHi purple Of yellow flowers and 

9< £FiL6BiUH« j 4*Taived eapsitles. Willow-herb 

P. m 
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*** Pericmlh tingle. 

10. Dafhn£ CwciOa 4-deft — A. slmib bearing 
leaves only near the summit of the stem, intermixed 
with drooping tufts of green flowers. Dafhnb Tribe. 
P. 544. 


Order II. DIGYNIA. 2 PutUs, 

11. PoL'^GONUH. Perianth single, deeply d-cleft; 
utd 1. — Herbaceous plants with alternate leaves and 
sheathing stipules. Persicaria Tribe. P. 537. 

12. SOLEBANTHUS. PertafUk single, contracted at 
the mouth, 4-clcft ; teed 1. — A. humble herbaceous plants 
with repeatedly forked stemi^ linear leaves, and small 
green flowers. Knawel Tribe. P. 535. 

13. Chrybobplenium. Perianth single, capsule 2- 
beaked, many seeded. — ^Herbaceous aquatic plants with 
juicy stems and leaves, and small greenish yellow flowers. 
Saxifrage Tribe. P. 241. 

Order JtIL TRIGYNIA. 3 PistiU, 

14. Polygonum. Herbaceous plants with alternate 
leaves and sheathing stipules. Persicaria Tribe. 
P. 537. 

Order IV. TETRAGYHIA. 4 PidUt. 

15. Paris. Sepeik 8, 4 alternately smaller ; fruit a 
berry. — ^An herbaceous plant, with an erect stem, bear- 
ing 4 large leaves and a'singl^ stalked, green flower. — 
Herb-Parib Tribe. P. 606. 

16. Adoxa. in a terminal head. — ^A delicate 

little plant, with a few bright green leaves and a nyrnd 
bead of green flowers. Ivr I&be. P. 286. 

17. EbATixfle SepelmA^ petahifQa\sfmA.i eapsuU 
4-cel^d . — ^ minute Squatic pli^ with looti^ stents 
and opposite leavea WatebpWOBt Tribe. P. 86. 
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18. Mobnchia. Sepals 4 ; peiais 4, c<doured ; eapgule 
l-celled. — A humble herbaceotu plaat^ ^th opposite 
linear leaves and solitaiy floweia Chiokweed Tribe. 
P. 87. 

Glass IX. ENNEANDRLA. 9 Stamens. 

Obdeb I. HEXAGYNIA. 6 PistiU. 

1. BtJTOMUS. — ^An aqiiatio plant with long, sword- 
shaped leaves, and tall stalks bearing each an umbel 
of handsome rose-coloured flowers. Flowebino-Push 
Tbibe. P. 629. 


Class X. DEGANBBIA. 10 Stamens. 
Ordeb I. MONOGTNIA. 1 Pista. 

* Ovarif superior. 


1. Mon6tbopa. Flowers in a cluster, the terminal 
one with 5 sepals, the lateral ones with 4. — ^A parasitic 
plant, consisting of a juicy stalk without leaves, and a 
drooping cluster of brownish flowers. Bird’s-vest 
Tribe. P. 402. 


2. Pi'ROLA. Sepals 5 ; corolla of 5 deep lobes or 
ix3tals. Somewhat shrubby plants, with unbranched 
stems, simple, smooth, evergreen leaver and large, often 
fragrant flowers. Bird's-eest Tbibr P. 402. 

3 . Mjwsmbia. f, S'?* 

4 AudbAi^ J ^ e88-8l“pei— 8hiul»*wiUi 

K I overgieen leares and drooping 

6. Amutos. HbathTwbe. pJsf 


* * Oporp vaferiar. 

6. YAOcfRnni. (kroU^ of 1 petal — Small ahrubs 
wi& simply alternate le^es, and bell- or wheel-ahaped 
flowers. Cbarberrt Tribe. P. 389. 
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Obdeb IL DIGYNIA. 2 PiaiU. 

* Perianth single. 

7. Polygonum. Perianth deeply 5-cleft ; seed 1. — 
Herbaceous plants with alternate leaves and sheathing 
stipules. Pbbsicabu Tribe. P. 537. 

8. SoLERANTHUS. PeriarUh contracted at the mouth, 
5-cleft; seed 1. — humble herbaceous plants with 
repeatedly forked stems, Hnear leaves, and small green 
flowers. Knawel Tribe. P. 535. 

9. Ghrtbobplenium. CapauZe 2-beake^ many-seeded. 
— ^Herbaceous aquatic plants, with juicy stems and 
leaves, and small greenish y^ow flowers. Saxifrage 
Tribe. P. 241. 

* * Perianth double. 


10. SAzfFRAGA. Petals 5 ; eapstde opening with 
valves or teeth. — Mostly alpine herbaceous plants, with 
tufted loaves and panicled large flowers.' Saxipbagb 
Tribe. P. 241. 


11. Dianthus. 

12. Saponabia. 


’ Petals 5; capsule l-celled, open- 
ing with t^th. — ^Herbaceous plants 
• with glaucous, opposite leaves, and 
terminal handsome flowers. Pink 


^ Tribe. P. 87. 


Obdeb III. TRI6YNIA. 3 PUtUs. 

13. Polygonum. Perianlh single ; seed 1. — ^Herba- 
ceous plants with alternate leaves and sheathing stipules. 
Persicaria Tribe. P. 537. 

14. SilAnA r Sepals petals 5’, capsule 

15. Stellaria. seeded. — ^Herbaceous plants witii 

16. Honceenta. J opposite leaves and terminal 

17. Arenaria. I flowers. Cherleria is often with- 
18* MalAohium. outpetala Pink and Chickweed 
19. Cherleria. I Tribes. P. 87. 
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ObdebIV. PENTAGZNIA. 5 Putila, 


* Perianth inferior ; eaepeU 5. 


20. SiBBALDiA. Petale nod atmnene inserted cm the 
mouth of the calyx . — A humble alpine plants -with ter- 
nate leaves and yellowish flowers, of which the stamens 
and pistils are very variable in number. Bose Tribe. 
P. 171. 


21. CottlIdon. 

22. Sedum. 


" Petals and stamens inserted in the 
bottom of the calyx. — ^Herbaceous 
plants, remarkable for their thick, 
fleshy leaves. Stoneobop Tribe. 

Lp. 232. 


* Perianth inferior ; capsule 1. 

23. OxALis. Sepals 6 ; petals 5 ; capsule 5-celled ; 
seeds enclosed each in an elastic case. — Herbaceous plants 
with temate leaves and delicate flowers. Wood-borbel 
Tribe. P. 134. 

24. Sili^nA 25. Lychnis. 26. Agroiyexma. 
27. Stellaria. 28. CerAstiuh. Sepals 5; petals 

5 ; capsule 1-celled. — Herbaceous plants with opposite 
leaves and terminal flowers. Pink and Chickweed 
Tribes. P. 87. ' 

* * Perianth superior. 

29. Adoxa. Flowers in a terminal head. — ^A delicate 
little plant, with a feW bri^t green leaves, and a round 
head of green flowera Ivt Tribe. P. 286. 


Class XL DODECANDRIA. 12 to 18 Stamens. 

Order I. MOKOGYHIA 1 PisUL 

1. ASARtrx. smgle, 3-defi — ^An herbaceous 

plant, wi& 2 lining leaves and a solitary, drooping, 
greenish flower. BiRt^oBT Tribe. P. 547. 

Lythrum. Cdly» vifth 12 divisions, ^ alternately 
smaller ; petals 5. — lEotbaceoud plants with 4-coTnexed 
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stemB, oj^ite leayea, and pnzple flowm LooBBraMf» 
Tribe. P. 219. 

ObdbeIL DIGYIOA. 2 FkUti, 

3. Aobimonia. a rough herbaceoiiB idant^ yrith pin- 
nate leaves and spiked, yellow flowers. Boas Tribe.. 
P. 171. 

Order m. TRIGTNIA. 2 Pidilt. 

4. EEsdDA. Herbaceous or somewhat shrubby plants* 
with furrowed stems, smooth leaves, and tenninal 
spikes or clusters of greenish flowers. Bookbt Tribe. 
P. 72. 

Order IV. TETBAGTNIA. 4 PitHU. 

5. Tormentilla. Herbaceous plants, with dentder 
stems, quinato leaves, and bright yellow flowers. Boss 
Tribe. P. 171. 

Order V. TODECAGYNIA. 

6. Semfervivum. a succulent; herbaceous plant, with 
remarkably thick leaves, and a terminal cyme of dull 
purple flowers. Stoeeorof Tribe. P. 232. 

Class XII. ICOSAJiDBIA. 20 or more Stameno^ 
plaeed o» the Caljfx. 

All the genera in this Class belong to the Natural 
Order Bosaoeji. Bose Trzbr. P. 171. 

Class XIII. POLYANDBIA. ManyStamemin^irteir 
in the Meceptaele, 

OrdbeL MONOGTNIA. I JHetU. 

L^DELTHfExuiL Sopob 6, ooloored^ the upper <mtr 
spurred. — ^A slender, herbaceous plant with terminal 
d2 
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clusten of irregular, blue fiowena^ Crowfoot Tribil 
P. 2. 

9 PapIvur. f Sgx* 3 Herbaceous 

ILoonopbis. Pj^to «hoj^ flo’^ers, 

j ' abounding in white or yellow 

K which ii^ narcotic. Poppy 

5. Chwjbohiujl I^ yrp;;; P 27 

6. AcTiBA. Sepalt 4 ; peAaU 4. — ^An herbaceous 
plant with triangular stems, twice-temate leaves, and 
terminal clusters of white flowers. — C rowfoot Tribe. 
P. 2. 


7. HeliArthemum. StpaU 5, the two outer smallest, 
or Bometimes wanting ; ptioJU 5. — Small shrubs with 
oblong leaves and showy; white or yellow flowers. 
Book-rose Tribe. P. 74. 


8. Tilia. SepoJU 6, equal; prfafe 5. — ^Lo% trees 
with heart-shaped leaves, and yellow flowers which grow 
several together from the middle of an oblong bract. 
Like Tribe. F. 115. 


r Sepah and pdalt nupvous. — 
9. Nymphjea. J Aquatic plants with floating leaves 
10. Nuphar. I and large white or yellow flowem 
L Water-lilt Tribs. P, 25, 


Order II. PENTAGYNIA 2—6 FirtHs. 

1 1. BesAda. iiregolcur ; eaptule solitary, open 

at the top. — Herbaceous or somewhat shrubby plants 
with furrowed stem^ smooth leaves, and terminal spikes 
or clusters of greenish flowers. B(Kieet Tribe. P. 72. 

All the remaining plants in this Order belong to the 
Crowfoot Tribe. P. 2. 

Orsbr IIL POLTGYNIAb ifany PUtilt. 

All the {dents of this Order b^ong to the Cro^tfoot 
Tribe. P. 2. 
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Class XIV. DIDYKAMIA. 4 Stametu, 2 longer 
than the other 2. 

Order I. GYMNOSFEBMIA. Ovariee 4, l-seeded. 

1. Yerb^a. CoroUa dightly iiregulsr; Ovariei 
united. — ^An erect herbaceous plant, 'with a louglwh 
stem, and terminal slender spikes of small laTender 
flowers. Vervain Tribe. P. 504. 

All the I'emaining plants of this order bdong to the 
Labiate Tribe. P. 474. 


Order II. AI^GJOSPEBMIA. Ovary tingle, 
mangseeded. 

^ 2. Linnjba. Corolla bell-shaped, regular. — beau- 
tiful northern plant with trailing stems, roundish leaves, 
and delicate pink flowers, which hang in pairs from the 
summit of a slender stalk. Woodbine Tube. P. 295. 

Flowers irregular, forming a spike 

3. OROBANOH& T t Bt»lk.-PMa»itic 

A Ta'titiis'a ■ herbaceous plants, remarkable for 
being entirely destitute of leaves. 
Broom-rape Tribe. P. 449. 

All the remaining plants of this order belong to the 
Figwort Tribe. P. 453. 

Class XY. TETBADYNAHIA. 6 Stament, 4 long 
and 2 short. 

All the plants in this class beloiig to the Cruoiterous 
Tribe. P. 36. 


Class XYL MONADELPHIA. Stament unUed by 
their JUaments into 1 set. 

Order I. PENTAKDRIA. 5 Stamens, 


1. EadDiuM. 

2. GerjUiium. 


Ovary of 5 carpels, placedroflnda 
long awl-shaped beak. — ^Herbaceous 
plants withlobed or compoundleayes 
andpurpleflowers. GeraniuhTbibv. 
P. 123. 
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3. Linum. CapmLe lO-celled^Heibaceous plants 
with slender stems, narrow leaves^ and delicate flowers, 
JFlax Tribe. P. 107. 

Order IL DECANDBIA. 10 Stammt, 

4. GerAniuk. Ovary of 6 carpels, placed round a 
long awl-shaped beak. — Herbaceous plants with lobed 
or compound leayes and purple flowers. Geranium 
Tribe. P. 123. 

2. OxALis. Capsule 5-celled. — ^Herbaceous plants 
with ternate leaves and delicate flowers. Wood-borrel 
Tribe. P. 131. 

3. Ulex. 4. Genista. 5. On6ni8. 6. Anthtllib. 
Fhwere papilionaceous. — Shrubs or herbs, well distin- 
guished by the peculiar form of their corolla, and by 
their 2-valyed capsules or legumes. Pea and Bean 
Tribe. P. 139. 

Order. III. POLYA]!n)BIA. 20 StgmenM or more. 

AU the plants in this order belong to the Mallow 
Tribe. P. 110. 

Class XVII. DIADELPHIA. Stamens corMned hy 
their filaments into 2 sets. 

Order L HEX ANDBIA. 6 Stamens, 

- Sepals 2 ; petals 4, unequal, one 
of them swoUen or spurred at the 
1. ConirDAiiia. base. — ^Herbaceousplants,oftenwith 

X FumAbia. ' long dimbing stems and dusters ot 
sm^ fiowexsi Fuuitort Tribe. 

Ip. 33. 

Order IL OCT42n>BIA. 8 Stamens. 

3. Pol^QALa. 5, the. two inner large and 

'petaUike : petale oqoibined with ^e filaments. Milk. 

movx Tribe. P. 33^ 
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Obder IIL DECANDHIA. 10 Stanunt, 

All the plants in this order have papilionaceous 
flowers, with the stamens combined into 2 sets of 9 
and 1. Pi&A AND Bean Tribe. P. 139. 

Class XYIII. POLYADELPHLA. AKamens eom(tned 
hy their flcamenU into 3 or mots eete. 

All the plants in this class belon^g to flhe St. John’s- 
WORT Tribe. P. 117. 

Clasb XIX. SY170ENESIA. Stamona united hy thdr 
andtere ieUo a tube ; Flewere compound. 

All the plantts in this diss belong ts the Compound 
Flowebr P. 319. 

Class XX. OYNANDBIA. IStamms yrotmng in Ihe 
pistil, and uniied U, 

Order I. MONANBBIA. 1 Stamen, and 

Order II. DIAin!)RIA. 2 Siamena, 

All the plants in these two ordecs hdong to the 
Orchidbous Tribe. P. 382. 

Order III. HEXANDBIA. 6 Stament. 

1. ARiBTOiiOoHiA. Periandi sin^^e, tubuler, ciured. 
— ^A climbing plant with heart-shaped leaves, and pale 
yellow flowers, the tube of which is swollen at the base 
and contzacted near the mofoth. Bibxbssobt Tribe. 
P. 647. 

Class XXL MONCECIA. StammaomdPiatjjl^in, 
aeparaite flowers on 4ha same pUxnL 

Order I MONANDBIA. 1 Stammu 

t, EuFH6RBtA. Several barren flowers, mod IflaiUe, 
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contained in a hrwA^ or inTolucie of 1 leaf; mary 
3-lobcd, 3-seeded. — Herbaceous plants abounding in 
acrid, milky juice, branched piincipi^y above, and bear- 
ing many green flowers. Spurge Xribb. P. 549. 

2. Cal&rich& Ovary 4-lobed ; ^yU% 2. — Small 
aquatic plants with opposite leaves, inconspicuous 
axillary flowers without petals, and 4-8eeded iruit. 
Watbr-starwort Tribe. P. 658. 

3. Zannighellia. Ovarin 4, AyUi 4. — A submersed 
aquatic plant with numerous slender stems, linear leaves,, 
and inconspicuous gieen flowers. 4. Zobt^ra. Ovaritt- 
4 ; t^ylt 1, 2-Gleft. — submersed marine planl^ witli 
long, grassy leaves, some of which are sheathing at the 
base, and contain barren and fertile flowers without 
petals, arranged, alternately in 2 rows on a coflamon 
stalk. Pond-weed Tribe. P. 644. 

5. Arum. StanMna and pistiU arranged in separate 
rings round a commdn central column or spadix. — A. 
curious herbaceous plant with huge, glossy leaves, 'from 
among which rises a sheath containing a solid crimson 
column bearing a ring of stamens about the middle,, 
and a row of pistils beneath. Cuckoo-pint Tribe. 
P. 639. 


Order IL DIAin)BIA. 2, Siamma. 

6. CAuiTBZCHA. Ovary 4-lobed ; atylea 2. — Aquatic 
plants with opposite leaves, inconspicuous, axiUaiy 
flowers without petals and 4-Beeded fruit W^ter^ 
RTABWORT TbIBB. P. 558. 

7. Lbmna. Ovary 1-celled ; style 1 ; stigma 1. — 
Minute, stemless, aquatic, floating plants, consisting 
ontir^y of a few thnad-l^ roots and fleshy leaves, 
embeoded in whidi last flowers are produced; but rarely. 
l)ucKWE9i:i Tribb. ^ fl4d» 

8. Carex. 'Injksmmee in tenninal spikes forpied 
of chafiy acalee or gtwmeay with a flower at the 
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base of each. Sedge Tribe. Not described in this 
work. (See Miss Pratt’s ** Grasses and Sedges.”) 

Order III. THIANDKIA. 3 Stamena, 

9. Typha. Infloreacence in a large terminal spike, 
the upper part of which contains aUimena only, the lower 
piMa only. 10. SpargAeium. Injlortacenet in globular 
heads, of which the upper ones contain atamena only, 
the lower piatila only. — ^Aquatic plants with linear 
leaves growing on the margins of rivers and poinds. 
Bebd-mace Tribe. P. 635. 

* Many of the Sedge Tribe belong to this order ; 
their infloreaeence is in terminal spikes, formed of chaffy 
scales or glumea, with a flower at the base of each. Not 
described in this work. (See Miss Pratt’s “ Grasses and 
Sedges.”) 

Order IV. TETBANDBIA. 4 Stamena. 

11. Littobella. Barren flower : aepala 4 ; petala 4 ; 
atamena very long. — Fertile Jknoer: ovary 1 -seeded ; 
alyle very long. — An herbaceous marsh plant with 
fleshy, linear leaves, a stalked, barren flower, and sessile, 
fertile flowers. Plaetain Tribe. P 524. 

12. Aleur FUmera in catkins, the aeaUa of which 
are 3-cleft. — ^A tree with smooth jagged leaves and 
numerous small catkins. Catkie-bearieo ‘ Tribe. 
P. 565. 

13. MtrIoa. Flowera in catkins, the aealea of which 
are .entire. — ^A shruh, growing in bo^ ground, welh 
diB^goished by its resinous, aromatio catkins, which 
appear before the leaves. Catkze-beabiko Tribe. 
P. 565. 

14. Buxur Sepala 4; ityUa 3; capank with 3 
beaks. — ^A hard-wooded shirob, or small tree, with ever- 
greeiwleaves and green axillary flowers. Sfurob Tribe, 
P. 549. 
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' FUnmri in spikes or clusters ; 
calyx of the ^rrcn flower of 4 
sepals^ or 4:cleft ; eid 1. — Her- 

l£l. Pabietabia. ^ baceous p^ts with haiiy or 

16. UbtIoa. ^ stinging leaves, 4aid small, green 

flowers, which are remarkable 
for the elasticity of their stamens. 

.Nettle Tbibb. P. fld9. 

ObdebV. FENTANDBIA. 5 Stamens. 

17. Atbiplex. Herbaceous or somewhat shrubby 
plants, with fleshy, often angular and mealy leaves, and 
leafy compound spikes of greenish flowers, which, as 
weU as the foliage, are not unfirequently tinged with 
red. Goose-foot Tbibb. P. 628. 

Order VI. POLYANDEIA. More than 6 Stamens, 

18. Mtriophtllum. SepaU 4 ; petais 4 ; stamens 8 ; 
tnstils 4. — Submersed aquatics, with flnely-divided 
leaves and small whorled or spiked flowers. Mabe’b- 
TAiL Tribe. F. 216. 

19. GerAtophtllum. Sepals numeiouBj petals 0; 
stamens 18—20 ; pistil 1. — Submersed aquatics with 
finely divided, rigid, and whorled leayes. Hobnwort 
Tribe. P. 218. 

20. Sagittabia. Sepals 3; petals 3. — ^An herba- 
ceous aquatic, remarkable for its large arrow-shaped 
leaves, and delioate lilac flowem: Wateb-fi^ntain 
Tribe. P. 631. 

21. PoTflBiUH. Flamrs in a round head, the vpper 
fertile^ the lower barreiL-^A slender herbacrous plants 
witii pinnate leaves, and round heads of greenish 
flowers, which are remai^ble for their tufted pistils 
and long atuaens. . Bqivb Tribe, P. 171. 

22. Abox. Skanens and pistik arranged in ^par 
rate rings round a common central column or apodin— 
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A cnriooB herbaoeouB planl with laiga gl<^ leaves^ 
from among wlii<^ riaea a sheath contaming a aoUd 
crimson column, bearing a ring of stamens about the 
middle^ and a row of pistils beneath. Cuokoo-pint 
Tribe. P. 639. 

33. Qubroub. 24. Fagos. 25. CabtInba. 26. Bi- 
TULA 27, ClBilMua 28. CdBTLua Barren 
in a catkin or loose spike. — Trees, the fruit of which is 
a nut, wholly or in part enclosed in a tough case, with 
the exception of B^tula, the small nut of which is 
winged. Catkin-beabino Tbxbe. P. 665/ 

Order VIL MONADELPHIA Stamene uaML 
in \ Kt, 

1. PiNUB. Trees with resinous wood, and linear, often 
rigid leaves, and bearing their fruit in coftea Fib- 
Tribe. P. 574. 

Class XXIL DKECIA Stamem and PietiU in 
aeporaie fimoen and on diferent ptanU* 

Order L DIANDRIA 2 Stamms. 

1. Saux. Inflorescence in catkins, the scales of which 
contain each a single flower ; stigmas 2 ; seeds cottony. 
— ^Tteea or shrubs with long, flexible branches and 
simple leaves. CATXiN-BEABma Tribe. P. 565. 

Order IL TRIANDRIA 3 Stamens, 

2. ^KPBTBUX. Periaadk of wvsdsl scales ; JUaments 
very long ; stigma 1, rayed. — ^A small shrub with heath- 
like leaves, small flowers, and black beiriea Crow- 
bebbt Tribe. P. 549. 

3. Rusous. Flowers eolitaiy, from the centre o6 the 
leaf ; sepals 6 ; petals 0. — ^A low . shrub with gi^n 
branches, stout l^ves each of whidt terminates in a 
thorn, small green flowers, and soariet benies. Lilt 
Tbibil P. 607* 
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4. VALSBilirA. Corolla of one petal, bearing the 
atamena ; med crowned hj the ealjx-^An herb^ous 
plant) with a simple stem, deepljf^mt leaves, and a ter- 
minal corymb of light-pi^ floweds^ Yalbrian Tribe. 
P. 309. 

5. Salzx. in catkins, the scales of which 

contain each a single flower ; Higmat 2 ; teedt cottony. — 
Trees or shrubs with long, flexible branches and simple 
leaves. Catkin-beariko Tribe. P. 565. 

Order III. TETBANDBIA. 4 Stamem, 

6. Yiscum. Petals 4, fleshy ; fruit a 1-seeded berry. 
A parasitic shrub with green branches, leathery leaves, 
and conspicuous white berries. Mistletoe , Tribe. 
P. 292. 

7. Hipp6phAe. Barren flower ; psrton/A 2-cleft ; — 

fertile flower: perianih 4-cleft ; one-seeded, beny- 

like. — A. sea-side, thorny shrab, with^silveiy leaves 
and orange-coloured fruit. Oleaster TRiBEb P. 543. 

8. Rhamnus. Calyx 4-cleft; petals 4 . — K thorny 
shrub, with simple serrated leaves,’ numerous greenish 
flowers, and black berries. Buckthorn Tribe. 
P. 136. 

9. MvafoA. Flowers in catkins. — A- shrub, growing 
in bog^ ground, well distinguished by its resinous, 
aromatic catkins, which appear before the leaves. 
Catkin-beabino Tribe. P. 565. 

10. UrtIca. Barren flower : sepals 4 ; petals 0 ; — 
fertile flower : sepals 2 ; petals 0 : seed 1. — ^An* erect, 
scarcely branched, herbaceous plants with opposite, sting- 
ing leaves, and small green flowers^ which are remarkahle 
for the elasticity of their stamens. Nettle Tribe. 
P. 959. 


Okder IY. PSNTANDBlA 5 Stamens.^ 

( V 

11. HdHULUB. Barren flower solitary; sepals 5; 
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petaU 0 ^---fertils flowerB in laxge monbianaceous cat- 
kins . — K climbing plant lougb stem% lobed leayes, 

and handsome clusters of drooping catldns. Nutile 
Tribe. F. 559. 

12. FfsiSs. Calyx 5-cleft; aepaU 6, inserted on the 
calyx; Jhiii a brary. — ^An alpine atob 'with lobed 
leaves, erect clusters of green flowers, and red berries. — 
Goobebebbt and Cubbant Tbibe. P. 239. 

13. Bbt6via. Calyx 5-toothed ; tepe^ 5 ; flamenU 
3 ; ardherB 6 ; fruU a berry. — climbing plant witli 
elegantly lobe4 downy leaves, greenish flowers and 
scarlet berries. Goubd Tribe. P. 224. 

14. Saliz. Infloretcenee in catkins, the BcaleB of 
which contain each a single flower. — A handsome shrub 
with loi^, flexible branches, glossy leaves, and seeds 
tufted with silky down. Catkin-beabibo Tribe. P.565. 


Order y. HEXANBBIA. ^Stamem, 

15. Tabus. Perianth single, in 6 equal segments ; 
fruit a berry. — A, climbing plant, with heart-shaped, 
glossy leaves, small green flowers, and scarlet berries. 
ITab Tribe. F. 604. 

16. Bubex. Seed 1, 3-comered, enclosed in the 
calyx. — Herbaceous plants with erect sterna acid leaves, 
and panicles of green flowers tinged with r^ Perbi- 
cAria Tribe. P. 537. 

Order YL OCTAHDBIA. 8 Stamens. 

17. PdFULUR h\fhreaeefM€ in catkins, the Boal^ of 
which are jagged ; tUmmt 8 — 30. — ^Lofty trees reniark- 
able for having the upper portion of the loaf-stilk flat- 
tened vertically. CATBnr-BEARnro Tribe. P. 565.* 

18. Sedub. SepalB 4 ; peeafs4.-^Amottnt^ plants 
with thick, flediy leaves and yellow floweni^ieitaaim 
for the rose-like scent of its roots. Stonecbop Tribi. 
P. 232. 
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Ordsb YIL EKNEANDBIA. 9 Stamens. 

19. MsrourUlib. Sepals 3 ; pete^ 0 ; capsule 2- 
lobed. — Herbaceous plants with roughish leaves, bearing 
small green flowers in loose spikes. Spurgs . Tribb. 
P. 549. 


Order YIIT. DECANDBIA. 10 Stamens. 

20. Ltohrib. Calyx O-nfleft ; petals 6 . — ^Herbaceous 
plants, with downy oblong leaves, and large bright- 
pniple or white ifowexs. ]^k Tribe. P. 87. 


Order IX. POLYAHDBIA. Many Stamens. 

21. STRaTidiES. Sepals 3; petals 3, — K curious 
aquatic plant, with sword-shaped, prickly leaves, and 
large, white flowers, which grow ftam a 2-leaved sheath. 
Frog-bit Tribe. P. 579. 

22. PdpULUS. Inflorescence in a catkin, the scales of 
which are jagged.— Lofty trees, remarkable for having 
the upper portion of the leaf-stalk flattened vertically. 
OATKIR-BEARlNa TrIBB. P. 565. 


CkamX. MOKADELPHIA. 

Stasnens united by their fllaments into 1 set, 

23. JuNfFSBoa Berry formed of the united scales of 
tlie catkiii, 3-seeded. — ^A shrub with prickly, eveigieen 
leavA, .inconspicuous flowers^ and purple benies. Fib 
Trikb. P. 574. 

24. Taxdb. Seed solitary, half invested with a fleshy 
cupL-^A haid-wobded tree, with linear, evergreen leaves, 
and scarlet seed-vessels. Fib Tribe. F. 574. 
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Order XL POLYADELPHIA. 

Stamem wmhined by tlidr flcmeinU into 3 teU, 

25. Bry6nia. Calyx 5>tooihed ; petah 5 ; flot- 
menu 5. — A. dimbing plant, with elegantly-lobed downy 
leaves, greenish flowers, and scarlet berries. Gourd 
Tribe. P. 224. 


Class XXIIL POLYGAMIA. FUman of ^ Idnde ; 
vmA hearing Stamens and FutUs; tome. Stamens 
only; and tome, puStUt only. 

Order! MONGECIA. 

All three kindt of Flowert on the tame planU 

1. Atriplex. Herbaceous, or somewhat shrubby 
plants, with fleshy, often angular and mealy leaves, 
and leafy, compound spikes of greenish flowers, which, 
as well as the Ibliage, are often tinged with red. Goose- 
foot Tribe. P. 528. 


Class XXIV. CEYPTOGAMIA. 

This Class, by far the must extensive in the Linn 
Arrangement, comprises all plants in which the exist- 
ence of stamens and pistils cannot be detected. Here 
are fdaced the Pernb^ Mosses^ Liverworts, Liohenb, 
Fungi, and Sea-weeds, none of which are described in 
this work. 




NATURAL ARRANGEMENT OE PLANTS. 


Class I. DICOTyLEDONOUS or 
EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 

Thib is the most extensive dass in the vegetable king- 
dom, and derives its name from the fact lhat the seeds ‘ 
are composed of two, or more, lobes, called cotyledons, 
which enclose the plumule, or embryo of the future 
plant As germination commences, the plumule length- 
ens downwards into a root^ called in its early stage, a 
radicle ; at the same time the upper extremity lengthens 
into a stem, which is composed of hark, woody fhre, 
spiral vessels, cellular tissue, and a eential column of 
jnth. The stem increases in diameter deposits 
beneath the bark, but outside the existing fibre. Henc^ 
the plants bejongmg to this class are cidled Exogenous 
(increasing by additions on the outside). In all tfees 
and shrubs of this dass the wood is arranged in con- 
centric layers, the hardest part being nearest the pith. 
The leaves are reticulated, or rnnish^ with a network 
of veins. Vo.0 flowers are furnished with 
n 
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pistils ; 5 or 4,. or some multiple of 5 or 4, being the 
predo minating number of the parts of fiructihcation. 


SUB-OLABB L 

THALAMIFLOE^—Oed. I— XXIL 

Flowers famished with calyx and corolla ; 2 ^^ 
tinct^ inserted into the receptacle or iluilamua ; stafnena 
springing from below the base of the ovary. 


Natural Order I. 

RANUNCULACIL®. — ^Thb Crowfoot Tribk 

Sepcth generally 6 j jaetah 5 or more, frequently irregu- 
lar in form ; atamena indefinite in number, inserted on 
the receptade ; ovaries generally numerops ; fruit con- 
sisting of several one or many-seeded caxp^ ; in Acfcea, 
a berry. — ^An extensive tribe of plant%_i^abiting for the 
most part the temperate regions of the globe. All the 
British species are herbaceous, leaves generally much 
divided, and flowers showy; sepals and petals often 
running into one another, sometimes extended into 
spurs. Most of them possess acrid and poisonous pro- 
perties if taken into the stomach, and not a few pro- 
duce wounds if applied to the skin. Some species were 
formerly used in medicine, and tiie extract oi^ Monks- 
hood is still employed to relieve pain in affections of 
the nerves. The Hellebore was hdd in high repute 
among the oncienti^ as a spedfio for madness ; the gar- 
d&-flower known by the familiar name of ChrisImBS 
Bose belongs to this family. RaniSescvUts scderatus is 
one of the most genera^ diffused plants, being as com- 
mon in America, and on the banks of the Gar^si, aa it 
is in our own nuutdLea. 
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* Carpds one-needed. 

1. Clematis (Traveller's Joy). — 4 — 6, re- 
sembling petals; corolla wanting; earpde terminated 
by a long featheiy tail (Name from the Greek, cUma, 
a vine-^ot) 

2. Thalxctbum (Meadow Hue). — Sepah 4-^ ; corolla 
wanting ; oarpele without tails. (Name &om the'Gieek, 
UtallOf to flouris L) 

3. Aneh6ite (Wind-flower). — Sepale and petede alike, 
T) — 15 ; involucre of 3 cut leaves, distant from tho 
flower. (Name from the Greek, anemos, the wind, £ram 
the exposed place of growtL) 

4. ^6nib (Pheasant’s i^eji — Sepals 5 ; petals 5 — 10, 
without a nectary at the base; carpels without tails. 
(Name from Adonis, a youth who was killed by a 
wild boar, and whose blood is fabled to have stamed 
flowers.) 

5. Ran(5noulub (Crowfoot, Buttercup, Lesser Celan- 
dine, &C.) — Sepals 5 (rarely 3); petals 6 (rarely nu- 
merous), with a nectary at the base. (Name from tho 
Latin, rana, a &og, an animal which frequents the kind 
of places where these plants grow.) 

6. MTOBtJBUB (Mouse-tail). — Sepale 5, prolonged at 
tho base into a spur ; p^aln 5 ; carpd/s crowded into a 
lengthened spike. (Name, Gr^ for a mouse’s tail) 


** Carpds many-seeded. 

7. Troluub (Globe-flower ). — Sepeds about 15, re- 
sembling petals; pdxds 5 or more, small, narrow. 
(Name said to be derived from an old German word, 
signifying a yldbe,) 

8. Caliha (Mjush Marigold ^ — Sqaeds and petals 
alike, 5 or more. (Name firem the Gie^ odlafh/us, a 
cup^ which its flowers zeeemble.) 

9. Hell^bobub (Hellebore). — 5, petal4ike^ per- 

B 3 
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sistent; peUiJlA small, tubular; carpdi 3 — 10. (Name 
from the Greek, hdevn^ to i^ur^ and &6ra, food.) 

10. Aquil^oia (Columbine).— 5, petal-like, 
soon falling off; p«^U 5, tubular, 'gapmg upwards, and 
terminating below in a curved, hom-sjj^ped spur ; car- 
pels 5. (Name from the Latin, agfuila, an ea^e, to the 
daws of which its nectaries bear a fancied resemblance.) 

•11. BELPHfNiUM (Larkspur). — 5, petal-like, 
soon falling o£^ the upper one helmet-shaped, with a 
long spur at the base ; petals 4, the two upper on long 
stalks, and concealed in the spurred sepal ; carpel 3 — 5. 
(Name from delphin, a dolphin, to which animal the 
upper sepd bears a fancied resemblance.) 

^ 12. AcoNfruM (Monk's-hood). — Sepals 5, petal-like ; 
the upper one helmet-shaped but not spurred ; nectaries 
2, stalked, tubular at the extremity, and conccalod 
beneath the helmet-shaped sepal ; carpels 3 — 5. (Name 
of uncertain origin.) 

13. AcTiEA (Bane-berry). — Sepals 4, soon falling off; 
petals ^\frwA a many-seeded beny. (Name from the 
Greek, ac<^, the elder, from the siinilaiity of the leaves 
of the two plants.) 

14. P.£6nia (Peony). — Sepals 5, unequal; petals 
5 — 10 ; carpeHs 2 — 5, with fleshy stigmas formed ol 
two plates. (Name from PoBon, a Greek physician, who 
is said to have cured wounds with ii) 

1. Clematis. 

1. C. Fitalba (l&aveller's Joy), — ^The only British 
species. A hedge-shrub, common where limestone or 
chalk enters laxity into the composition of the soil, 
dxmbing other shnibs by the help of its twisting leaf 
ststMcs ; wdl distinguished in summer by its numerous 
giaenish<white flowery and in autumn and winter ren- 
dered yet more conspicuous by its tufts of feathered 
seed-vessels, popularly known by the name of Old 
Man’ff Beard. It received its name from “decking and 
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adorning waies and hedges where people travel." — 
FI. May, June. Perennial. 


2. Thaltctbum (Meadow Bue). 



1. T. al'jfinum 
(Alpine Meadow 
Bue). — Stem un- 
branched; jl^otoers in 
a simple terminal 
cluster, drooping 
when fully expand- 
ed. — A graceful 
little plant, from 4 
to 6 inches high, 
common on the 
mountains of Scot- 
land^ and Wales. — 
FL June, July. Per- 
ennial. 


2. T, minus (Lesser 
Meadow Bue). — 
St&m. zigzag, branch- 
ed ; Uqiow thrice 
pinnate; leaflets 
three-clelt^S^ucouB; 
JUmws on slender 
staUp, drooping. — 

THAucraoM ALPiKua(ii;p£«jf«Kto0n«). " Umestone and 

dialky pastures, or 
on banks of shell-sand, atndng bipdies ; 1 — 2 feet high. 
Ofittn detected, like f#0«ring, by its conspicuous 
yellow stamens. — ^FL Jni^’ Perennial. 

3. T. flavwm (YelW Heado^ Bue ). — ^em erect, 
branched ; loams tidce.pinnate ; flaisers crowded, ^erect. 
— ^Not uncommon about the bai^ of ditches and nvers; 
4 — 4 feet high.^£l June, July. Perennial. 
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3. Anemone (Wmd:/loiffer). 




^K, 


ii! 


lOMB*. iwooa Auancne). 


1* A. 7tmoir6sa (Wood Anemone, Wind«flowe|). — 
FIov3€t drooping ; e«|xi2s or iMtob 6 ; carfMb without 
tail8.-^ThiB is one of our most bemtifiil spring flowers, 
adorning our upland woods at the season wl^ prifli^ 
roses and riiolets are in perfection. The petals and 
sepals are generally white, Imt not unfirequently tinged 
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with pink externally ; more rarely they are of a deli- 
cate sky-blue, both within and without — FL March — 
May. PerenniaL 

2. A FuhatUla (Pasque-flowe^ — FUmoer slightly 
drooping ; sepals or 6 ; carptu with feathery tails. 

— In high chalky pastures, not nearly so common as 
the last The flowers are of a violet blue, and appear 
about the season of Easter (PAquat), from which the 
plant derives its name. — FL April, May. Perennial. 

* Two other species of Anemone are described by 
British botanists, A. Apennina and A, ranunciUMeSy 
but they are doubtful natives, and rarely met with. 
The former lias blue flowers, of 12 or more petaU or 
upaht and the latter has yellow flowers. 

4. Ad6nib (Pheasant’s Eye). 

1. A, aviamndliB , — ^Tho only British species. A 
pretty herbaceous plant, with finely cut leav(‘8 and 
bright scarlet flowers, which in shape are very like 
buttercups. It occurs as a weed in com-flclds, but is 
not supposed to be a native. — FI. Sept, Oct Annual. 

5. BanOnculub (Buttercup, &c.) 

* Flowers wkUe. 

1. B. aqvdtUis (Water Crowfoot ). — Stem submersed ; 
lower leaves deeply cleft into hair-like segments, vpper 
ones floating, throe-lobed, variously cut — ^A very vari- 
able plant : when growing in swiftly running water the 
plant is wholly composed of hair-like leaves f but when 
growing in stagnant water it produces ^ttened leaves 
as well, and abundance of lai^ showy flowers. *1316 
foliage of this spwies is destitute of the acrid proper- 
ties which exist in the rest of the genus. — May — 
July.* Perennial 

2. R hederdeeus (Ivy-leaved Orowfoot ). — Leaves all 
rounded and lobed ; petah Bosaodlf lon^ than the 
calyx ; stamens 5 — 10. — Smaller than the last^ growing 
either in water, or dose to the water’s edge. — all 
the summer. Perennial 
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B. aquAtiub (TTofer Orow/ool). 


** Flower9 yeUoio ; leaves undivid^, 

3. K Lmgwi (Great Speai-woit). — Leaves marow, 
tapering to a point, sessile: stem erect — ^The largest 
British species,. 2 — 4 feet high, groiring in watery 
places. — July. FerenniaL 

4. *^ J?. Fldmmida (Lesser %ear-wort). — Leaves nar- 
row, tapering to a p^t^ sBg^tly stalked ; stem creep- 
ing at the bm— Sides of watesy places^ much smaller 
than the last; leaves sometimes clothed with silky 
hairs. — ^£1 June — ^August FerenniaL 




5. B. Ficaria (Lesser Celandine). — Leaves heart- or 
kidney-sliaped, angular ; sepals 3 j petals about 9. — One 
of onr brightest spring lowers, studding every bank 
with its numerous glossy star-like flowers. It is placed 
by some botanists in a distinct genus, when it is called 
Ficaria vema. — FL March — May. Perennial 


*** Flowefs yellow; leaves divided; carpds smMth. 

6. R, aurieomus (Wood Crowfoot). — Leaves smooth, 
lower ones kidney-^ped, lobed; upper ones deeply 
divided; petals unequal in size. — ^Woods, comiuoiL 
Flowers mostly iiregukT, owing to some of Ihe petals 
being imperfectly developed-^FL April, May, P&en- 
niaL 

7. R, scderatms (Celexy-leaved Crowfoot). — Lecwu 
smooth, cut into olflong segments ; etem hollow, juicy ; 
carpels collected into an oblong hwd. — highly acm 
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species, from 6 inches to 2 feet high, growing in watery 
places in most parts of the world. Leaves glossy ; petals 
inconspicuous. — FI. June — AuguEt. Annual. 

.8. (Bulb- 

ous Buttercup). • — 
Calyx reflexed; Jlouj- 
er-stdUca channeled ; 
root bulbous. — Thi s 
is by children asso- 
ciated with the two 
following, under the 
name of Buttercups. 
Meadows. — FI. May, 
June. Perennial. 

9. J?. repens (Creep- 
ing Buttercup). — 
Calyx spreading ; 



flower-staVks chan- 
neled; root creeping. 
— ^Moist meadows and 
sides of ditches. A 
troublesome weed, in- 
creasing by creeping 
shoots, or scions, which 
take root wherever a 
leaf is produced. — ^Fl. 
J une — ^August. Per- 
ennial. 

10. i^.aens (Meadow 
Crowfoot). ^JCalyx 

funded; root composed of long fibres.'-^Meadows, 
common. Well distinguished frm the preceding by 
the above charaoters^ as well as by its slender stem, 
and by the nerrowor segments of ito upper leaves. — ^Fl. 
June, July. Perennial. A double Variety is common in 
gardens, under the name of Yellow Badielor's Buttons. 
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**** Floweri yellow; leavee divided; earpeU not 
muxAth. 

11. R. 1iir»(Um (Pale Haiiy Buttercup). — Calyx re- 
flexed ; root fibrous ; carpels margined, and rough with 
small warts. — ^Meadows and waste ground. Smaller 
than either of the last three, for stunted specimens of 
which it might be mistaken. — ^Fl. June— October. An- 
nual. A double variety is sometimes foimd wild. 

12. R. arvensU (Com Crowfoot). — Calyx spreading ; 
carpels large and prickly. — Corn-fields. Well distin- 
gui^ed by its deeply-cut smooth foliage^ as well as by 
its prickly carpels. One of the most poisonous of the 
genus ; yet its seeds are said to be the favourite food of 
partridges. — FL Jun& Annual 

13. R. parvift&rus (SmaU-flowered CTOwfoot)L — Stem 
prostrate, hairy ; seeds covered with small hooked 
prickles. — ^Fields and waste places, not common. Well 
distinguished by its hairiness, prostrate mode of growth^ 
and inconspicuous flowers which grow opposite the 
leaves, — FI. May — ^August • Annual 

•* Most of the plants in this genus are acrid, and ai'c 
said to be injurious to cattle if mixed largely with their 
food. R. Fldmmvla and sceleralws are used in the 
Hebrides to raise blisters ; these are, however, of objec- 
tionable use, being likely to produce sores difficult to 
heaL R. o/qudtilis is by some botanists separated into- 
several species. Another species, R. alpestriSf which 
grows on the Clova mountams, hra divided leaves and 
white flowers. 


6. MTOStjROS 

1. if. minimus ^Common Mouse-tail ). — A small an- 
nual plants' 3 — ^6 inches high, grcrwing in gravelty or 
cbalky comfieldB in maiQr pfra of England, easily 
distinguidied fbm e very other Britiah plant by the 
arrangement of its ripe carpets into the a^lpeclzaiice of a 
moose’s taiL-^FL M^y* Annual. 
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uvoatfBVB (ifouse^tatl). 


7. Trolmus {Globe Flo/wer). 

1. JEivropoem (Mountain Globe Rower). — A. large 
and handsome planl^ common in gardens, and growing 
wild in title mountainous parts of Scotland, Wales, and 
the north of En^lland. The flowers are composed of 
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about fifteen concave sepals, which converge into the 
form of a globe } the petals are shorter and narrower 
than the sepals^ and also curve inwards. By some 



TBOLuna {OUbiFlawtr). 

botanists the sepals aie called petals, and the petals 
nectaries.— EL Juxie^ July. PerennsaL 
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8. C 4 LTHA (Manh Marigold). 

1. C. ;)a2tM<rM(<>m!iaon|lacsliMacigold ). — X Auomy 
plant) Tesembling a gigantic Buttercup, abundant in* 
niaiahes, and by the sides of streama LeaveB kidney- 
shaped, large and glos^. A double mielTy^ is common 
in gardena 

9. HmARondt (Hbllfibdr^ 

1. H, iiiridu (Green Heflebore)L-^ZMmtf digitate; 
aepaU spreading. — coarse herbaceous plant) remark- 
able for the light green hue of its flowers, llie pHaUf 
or as some botanists call them, the nectaries, of this 
plant, as well as of the foUowmg, are tubulaa^jlmrter 
than the calyx, and contain honey, which is and 
perhaps with reason, to be poisonous. — iFL Mail^’ April 
Perennial 

2. H. fodidm (Stinking Hellebore)L<^£Mii^ pedate ; 

upaU converging. — Best distinguished the pRs- 
ceding by its evergreen leaves lijlittn divided to 
a common centre, and by the purple h^ of its sep^ 
Both species are considered doubtM natives, being 
generally found in the, of - houses. — ^FL March, 

April Perennial^ . < 

* These two species are remarkable, for their green 
Icaf-like petals, and for the laage tubular nectaries, in 
which small flies may sometimeB* be found caught^ as 
in a trap. H. wiger is a handsome species, with large 
white flowers, tinj^d with rose-colour, which are best 
known by the name of Christmas Bose. This is by 
some supposed to be the Hellebore of the ancients, so 
famous as a specific for madnesS'; but most probably it 
WM that now called H, oJkindHt, -dosely allied with 
this genus is the common ■ garden flower Erdn^i* 
hyenuSlit (Winter Aconite^ a pretty little plant, with 
yellow flowers and glossy leaves, appearing very early 
in spring. 

c 
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BBuisoEus vlBiDU {Ontn HelUbore). 
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10. AQuiLtoiA {Columhim). 

1. A. vulgdna (Common Columbine). — The only 
British species, common in gardens, to which it is in 
spring very ornamental, with its delicate, folded leaves ; 
and no less so in summer, with its curiously shaped 
flowers, which are of various colours. When growing 
wild, its flowers are usually blue or white. It may be 
distinguished from all other British flowers by having 
each of its five petals terminated in an incurved horn- 
like spur. It derives its name. Columbine, from the 
fiincied resemblance of its flowers to a nest of doves, 
eolumba being Latin for a dove. — FI. June, July. 
Perennial. 



11. BelphIniuk {Larkspur), 

1. J), ConabUda (Field Lsrkiip!!iir).^A doubtful na- 
tive, though often found In ooiwerable quantities in 
sandy or chdky corn-fields. It closely resembles some 
of the spedes coo^only cultilYated in gardens. — ^Fl. 
June, Jmy. Amnial. 
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12. Aoonitum {MonKi Hood). 

1. A. NaptXlw (Gommozi Monk’s-hood, or Wolfs- 
bane). — A common garden plant, more remarkable for 
the curious structure of its tubuW nectaries, which ore 
concealed under the hooded upper petal, than for beauty, 
or any other desirable qualities. Children often amuse 
themselves by pulling off the hood, and exposing the 
nectaries, when the remainder of the flower bears a 
fanciful resemblance to a car drawn by doves. The 
whole plant (especially the root) is very poisonous, and 
derives its name of Wolf s-bane from being used, in 
conjunction with more attractive food, as a bait in 
wolf-traps. It is scarcely to be considered a native of 
Britain. — FI. June, July. Perennial. 



actjba iBoM - herry ). aookTtvm 

13. Actjll {Baite-herry), 


1. A. ipicata (Bane-berry, or Herb Christopher). — 
The only British species, well dutmgnishsd by the 
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generic characters given above, and by its triangular 
stem; it is a local plant, having been found only in 
Yorkshire. — FI. May. Perennial. 



14. Pa:onia {Peony), 

1. P. eoraUina (Entire-leaved Peony). — Scarcely 
admissible into the British Flora» as it grows only on 
an island called the Steep Holmes, in the Severn, into 
which it was probably introduced It is one of the 
herbaceous cgpeoies cultivated in gardens. — ^Fl. May, 
J nne. Pereonisl. 

Obd. n.~B|iEBEBlDACEiEi.— T he Bae^bby 
Tbibe. 

Sepale 3, 4, or 6, in a double row, often coloured, 
8(^n fsUing oB, surtounded externally petal-like 
scales ; either equal in number to the s^wJIb^ and 
opposite to them, or iwi<» as n^any, often with a gland 
at the base; stcMMns eqv^in amWtothe petids, and 
opposite to opeating 1^ a valve from the 

base upwards; solitary, 1-cdled, 1 — 3>Hweded, 
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generally taming to a berry. — Shrubs, gro\7lng prin- 
cipally in mountainous parts of the temperate zones, 
especially in the north of India. Seyertd species have 
thorny stems and astringent bark, and furnish a yellow 
dye ; the berries are add, and may be made into* an 
agreeable preserve ; those of one species, Berberis Asid- 
tica, are cbied in the sun like raisins. Several hand- 
some spedes are cultivated in gardens, under the name 
of MMnia. 



BteiBis {BmfUrrf). 


1. (Barbmiy). — 6 ; 6 , with 

2 glands at the baee of each within ; berry 2 -^ded. 
(Kame said to of Aral^o origiQ.) 

2. Epiiofoiuic (Bam(nwort).-^/®g)irfi 4 5 p^U 4, 
with a scale at the Inm of each wiihiB; pod many* 
seeded. (Name of qncevtain oxigtQ^ 
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1. BIsbbebis {Barberry), 

1. B. mig6riB (Common Barberzy). — ^The only British 
species. A pretty shrub, not nnoommon in woods and 
hedges ; remarkable for the light colour of its bark, 
which is yellow within, and for Ha 3-forked spines. 
The flowers ara yellow, and grow in drooping clusters ; 
the jHamerde are elastic and irritable, so that when 
touched ever so lightly by the 1^ of an insect, or by 
any other small body, they spring forward and close on 
the pistil ; after some time, they slowly recover their 
original position. The berries are oblong, red when 
ripe, and gratefully acid. The shrub is often rooted out 
by farmers, on account of an erroneous opinion that it 
is liable to produce rust in wheat — FI. June. Shrub. 



2. EmxflDjiw 

1. E, ( Alpkie BaireiiwO^rt). — Thd only spe- 

cies found in Bj^in; occurring here and there in, 
nroimtainont In some parts of Seotlund and the 
north of Bn^and/but not considered to bb indigeuoun. 
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Each stem bean a single leaf, which is composed of 3 
temate delicate leaflets. — ^£1. May. Perennial. 

Obd. in. — NYMPH.^ACE.E. — ^Watee Lilt Tbibe. 

Sqxila 4 — 6, gradually passing into petalsy and these 
into atamena, all being inserted on a fleshy disk, which 
surrounds the ovaiy ; atigma sessile, rayed many- 

celled, many-seeded. — ^Herbaceous aquatic plants, with 
peltate, floating leaves, and laigei often fragrant, flowers. 
The roots of some species are roasted and eaten : the 
seeds contain a considerable quantity of starch, and in 
seasons of scarcity are used as food. The East Indian 



xtwnuB* Water LUa)» 

Ndumbium apeeioaum is said to have been the sacred 
bean of Pythagoras. Its curious seed-vessels, filled with 
vegetating seeds, are thought to have originatei^ho 
cornucopia of the ancients. One plant of this oraer, 
Victoriaregdlia, the largeet and most beAntiful of aquatic 
idante, prodnoes blossoms 15 inches, add leaves 6 fe^ 
in diameter* The seeds are eatable, and are Gslkd m. 
South America, Water Ua&ze, 


VTMFH^AOILE. 


1. NTMFHiEA (Water Iily)i — Sepah 4 ; petah in- 
serted on a fleshy disk. (Name from its gro'wing in 
places which the nymphs were opposed to haunt.) 

2. Nufhab (Yellow Water Idly ). — SepaU 5 ; petals 
inserted on the receptacle. (Name o£ Greek origin.) 



KVPBAB LtlTBA {OOV^^ Wafer LUl/h 


1. W. 4tlba (White WaW lJiy).-<-The only British 
species, and, p^hejjhk ti^e mosii megoiflomit of ournatiye 
flowers, inhabitu^' dear pools jid slow ixveis. The 
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flowers rise aboTe ibe water under the influence of lights 
and expand only during sunshine, in the middle of the 
day. Towards evening they close and ainh beneath the 
surface. — July. Perennial 

2. Nuphab {Yellow WaUr LUy), 

1. N, liUea (Common Yellow Water Lily). — Stigma 
with 14 — 20 rays, which do not extend to me mit Tgin 
— Bivers and ditches, frequent. Much smaller than the 
last in all its parts. Flower yellow, and nearly ^obose, 
smelling like brandy, whence inJ^oifolk, and other 
parts of England, it is called Brandy-bottle. The Turks 
prepare a cooling drink from the flowers, which they 
call Pufer (a corruption of the ancient name Nouphar). 
— ^Fl. July. PerenniaL 

2. i\r. pCmwia (Least Yellow Water lily). — Stigma 
of 8 — 10 rays, which extend beyond the margin. — 
Much smaller than the preceding, from which it differs 
principally in the tooth^ edge of the stigma. It grows 
in several of the small Highland lakes. — July, 
August. PerenniaL 

Ord. IV. — PAPAVEBACEffl. — ^T hb Poppy Tribe. 

Seipah 2, soon falling off ; pebaile 4 ; ownry 1 ; eixgma 
rayed, or lobed; 1-celled, manyofleeded ; eeode 

f 

OcwyqfOePW- 

inserted on incomidete ^palrtitions, which radiate from 
the sides o^ the capsule^ Imt do not meet at the centre. — 
Herbaceous planto, atMunding in a milky juice, which 
is narcotic, aa^, under the names of Opium, Laudaixi|||ii, 
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and Moiphifl) Tanks among the most valuable of medi- 
cines. That produced by Papdver mmTdferum is alone 
used. The seeds of all contain a considerable quantity 
of oil, which is mild and wholesome. 

1. FafAver (Poppy). — Stigma sessile, rayed ; capsule 
opening by pores beneath the stigma. (“Named, because 
it is administered with pap (papa in Celtic) to induce 
sleep.”— W. J. Hooker,) 

2. Mbconopsib (Welsh Poppy). — short ; stigma 
of few rays ; eapsdt opening by pores beneath the top. 
(Name in Greek sigi^ying^ hearing resemblmce to a 
Poppy.) 

3. Glaucium (Horn Poppy). — Stigma 2-lobcd ; cap- 
sule pod-like, 2-celkd, 2-valved. (Name from the 
glaucous hue of the foliage ) 

4. CHELindNiUM (Celandine). — Stigma 2-lobod ; cap- 
sule pod-like, 1-celled, 2-valved ; seeds crested. (Named 
from chelHon^ a swallow, because^ as Pliny tells us, that 
bird discovered that its juice was efficacious m restoring 
sight to its young when blinded.) 

1. PapAybr {Poppy). 

* Capsules hrisUy. 

1. P, ArgemMe (Long Bough-headed Poppy). — Cap- 
sule club-shaped \ brisUes erect \ leaves twice pinnatidd. 
— A small species, with lig^t scarlet petals, black at the 
base, occurring sparingly in corn-fields. (The name 
Aigemdne, from argos^ slothful, was fonnerly given to 
Poppies, frqpi their naiootio elfocts.)-^FL June, July. 
Annual. 

2. P, hyibridsm (Bound Bou^^-headed Poppy). — 

Capsule nearly globulu ; hrisUes {^reading ; leaves twice 
piqpatifid. — eom^^d% but not common. Fhwers 
deep scarkt-*^ Juin^ Annual. 

^ m^^yules ssnooth. 

3. P. Smoothpheaded Poppy):— Gap- 

sule oblong ; Mmtet on the flower-stalks dose pr^ed ; 
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leoMB twice pinnatifid. — ^In cultivated fields. Fkwen 
scarlet. — ^FL June, July. Annuid. 

4. P. lUuBOB (Common Bed Poppy ). — Capivlta nearly 
globular; hrisiUs apreading; Zsooes pinnatifid, cut. — 
The common Poppy of com-fieldB. FUm(T» scarlet, 
often black at the hue. — June, July. Annual. 



rAWAram. nuMAM iComman 2taS Pifmfh 

6. P. somn^igrum (Opium Poppy).— nearly 
globular; whole phiU ^oo& andgUmooua. — Common 
in gardens, and sometimes foiknd appum^J in 
^te ground; bait its nalive country is unknown. 
Opmm. is procured by puncturing the unripe cspeideiB 
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of this planl^ and collecting the juice^ which ezudea 
and hardens. The seeds axe destitute of narcotic pio-^ 
peities^ and afford a wholesome oil, which is said to be 
much used in adulterating olive\oiL Flowers usufdly 
whiter with a purple stain at the bas^ of the petals ; hut 
the colours of g^en Ysiieties are endless. — FL July, 
August. Ajanual 



S. MnooiiroFBis Foppy] 

(Yellow Welsh Poppy). — ^Ihe only 
Britldi splBcie^ 4t(uuly distisgoiidied i^tomany of thAffne- 
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going by its golden yellow flowers, and juice of the same 
colour; and from the Homed Poppy, by its lender 
powth, and green, not glaucous foliage. — ^Bocky places 
in Wales, Devonshire, Westmoreland, — PI. June, 
July. Perennial. 



. 3. Glauoxuii {Homed Poppy)^ 

1. O. lHUum (Yellow HomedPoppy).-xv^®<^ roughish; 
Uamee embracing the stem,* Wavy, veiy roug^ and glau- 
cous. A handsome plant, con^icuous on the sandy sea- 
shore with its hoaiy foliage,''and large yellow flowers. 
The pode are cylindrical, 6 — 10 inches long, and might 
at mat right be mist^en for flower-stems b^re^of 
leaves; yufre yellow.— PI. Jime— August. Biennial. 

*Two othw species hawe been found in England, 
jpAomfeeiiffi, vA if. vifddcoum:, called Hooker and 
Amott Siemhia h^ibridaj but th^ are nilt considered 
to be^digenous. 
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4. CBtiLiDdminc (CftHandine). 

1. C, majus (Common or Greater Celandine). — The 
•only British spedes ; not niicommon in waste places and 
Among mins, bearing its ydlow flowers, which are much 



casusAinoM tunm {Cemm OftaeSM. 


■mailer than thMS of ai^ otb#« of tlhe Poppy tiib^ in 

■talked littei^vmtfaioiifsgola^^ 

hairy, and abound, « wdl aa rest p1aBi» in an 
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orange-coloured juice, wMcli is a Tiolent acrid poison. 
It is a popular remedy warts, and has been employed 
successfully in remoying films firom the cornea of the 
eye ; a property whidi, Pliny teUs us, was discovered 
by swallowB ; and hence it derived its name from 
dofit a swallow. According* to the same author, it comes 
into flower at the time when those birds, arrive and 
fades at their departure. — ^Perennial 

* The Lesser Celandine is a species of Banunculus, 
and bears little resemblance, eilber in appearance or 
properties, to the present plant. 

Oru. V. — ^FITMAIlIACiL^E. — ^T he Fumitory Tribe. 

Sepals 2, deciduous ; pekUs 4, irregular, and more oi 
less united and swollen, or spurred at the base ; stamens 
6, in two sets ; ovary 1-cellod ; style thread-like ; stigma 
lobed ; seed-vessel 1-or 2-seeded ; seedU shining, crested. 
— ^Herbaceous plants, with briUle stems, and watery 
juice, growing Jaostiy in temperate climates. Closely 
allied to the*Poppies, from which they may well bo 
distinguished by their irregular corollas, and watery 
(not milky) juice. 

1. CoR^OALis. — Petals 4, of which one is spurred at 
the base; seed-vessel many-seeded. (Hame^ the Gheek 
name of Fumitory.) 

2. FumAbu (Fumito^.~Pi^^4’ which one u 
swollen at the base ; se^vesasri-seedi^, HpSfl'apie from 
fumus, smoke; the smoke of this plant b^g'aaidby 
the ancient exorcists to have the power of expelling 
evil spirits.) 

1. COB^ALIS. 

1. C. claviculata (Climbing Corydalis). — Stem climb- 
ing ; leaves , pinnate, ending in branched tendrils.-v* 
llushy places, in many parts of Great Britain. A long 
and slender plant, with delicate green stems and foliage, 
rising to the hei^t of several feet, by the help of ^ 
bushes among mich* it grows. F/oteers in sn^ dns* 
tcrs, yellowish white. — June — ^August. Anroutl. 

D 
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*Two o&er qtedes are nftbiualued in Britain; C7. 
Mida, difltinguiabed by its nnbranriied stem and puzple 



ooBtDALn C&&TIOQ&4TA (OUmbfnf Cfitrt/daUB}, 


floweiB, and 0. HUea, not nnponimon on old waUs ; it 
like the laet^ destitute of tendrilB, and bears bright 
yellow flowers. 

2. FuHiBU. 

L oaprecHdta (Bamping Pmnitoiy). — Sepa^ as 
bmd as the oOioUa, and half as'long ; firuit globose, 
notdhed. — ^Hedges and oom-flslds, coipmon, Blant 
gsnaridly dimb^ by the of its twisted leaf-stidks. 

of a d&<^ gi^; jkwm pale pank, or; 
creanipflcdotizeicttip^ with pozplei— ^FL M^>--^Aiigast . 
AxmnaL 




vukAbxa omonrlLU (pommon FumUory). 


whidi are lOBe-colouied, tipped 'with purple ; it gene 
«lly grows erect — ^E1 ne^y all tie year round 

ATHITIftl , 

* Se'TOial smaller -varietieB of Emnitqry aie not un- 
frequently met with, which some hotanists considm 
distinct apeciefl^ and as swih. In these the fruit 
is more or less pointed ; and there axe otlbex minute 
differences whioh cannot he detected without accoxatl 

n 9 
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BzaminatioiL They are d^soibed by Hooker and Amotl^ 
under the names of iPl fo/nf^fior^ VaXUa/iOii and 
miiercmtJuL 

Ord. VL — CRTJCIFER-E. — ^Thb Cbticipbrous Tribe. 

A, very lai^ and important Order, well described 
the name criclferouSj or aracifozm, there being inva- 
riably 4 peUibi which are placed cross-wise ; stamens 6, 
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of which two opposite ones are shorter than the rest ; 
seed-vessel either a long pod, a silique, composed of two 
valves and a central partition, or a shorter pod, called 
a siUcle, or pouch, which is for the most pa^ but not 
always^ similarly constructed. At the base of the star 
mens ace genewy two green glands, which secrete 
honey. Most of the plants in this Order pbssess, in 
their wild state, stimulant properties and an acrid 
flavour ; in medicine they afford a v^uable remedy fsa 
tte scurvy. Under cultivation,- many of them assume 
a succulent habit of mvdh, and hold the first rank 
among esculent vegetables*. The various kinds of cab- 
bage, kale, bipcbl)^ turnip^ ladidi, and Gress sixe the 
{uost lema^hlei eqEBdhjples. They contain a gMt deal 
of nitrojgen gas, to the presence of which is to be 
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attributed their un^aiBaDt odour when rotting. Some 
contain a large portion of aulphnr. Oil is contained in 
the seeds of many, in such quantities as to be a valu- 
able artide of oommerce. There are about 800 species, 
one-eighth of which only are fobud in America ; the 
remainder, for the most part» inhabit the cold and tem- 
perate regions of Europe and Asia. Upwards of 200 
grow in the frigid zone, where they form a large pso- 
poition of the vegetation. 

This Order contains all the plants which were placed 
by linnfiBOB in the Class Tetradynamia ; that is, all such 
as are distinguished by having 6 stamens, 4 long and 
2 short Modem botanists found the main distinctions 
of the genera on the position of the radicle or embryo 
root with relation to the cotyledons, or seed-lobes ; but 
as this arrangement presents difficulties to the young 
student in botany, it is not considered advisable to adopt 
it here. 


* Seed-vessdf a pouch (silicle) or thort pod, 

t Pouch 2-valvcdf vnth a centred vertical partition. 

1. Thlabpi (Fenny Giess). — Pouch rounded, ilat^ 
notched ; • valves boat-shaped, winged at the back ; seeds 
numeroua (Name from the Greek, tMao, to flatten.) 

2. Cafselia (Shepherd's Purse). — Pouch inversely 
heart-shaped, flat ; v^ves boat-shaped, keeled, but not 
winged ; se^ numerous. (Name,* a little eapsa, or 
seed-case.) 

3. HtrroBiNBU. — Pouch elliptical, entire ; valves boat- 
shaped, ke^ec^ not winged ; exUs fl-seeded. (Named in 
bonouT of i/iM Sutchins, of Bantry, Ireland^ an emi- 
nent botanisi) 

A TrisaDAUA. — Pouch roundhib, notched; valva 
boat-ahaped, keeled; cdk 2-seeded; stamens having a 
little scide at the base of each, within. (Named in 
htmour of Mr. Tcevdak^ a Torkahixe botanist) 

5. IiBpfi>njit (Pepper-woTt).---PoiMkiouhc^* uoMei 
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keeled; edU l-seeded; petaU equal (Name firom the 
Greek Upia, a scale, from the ^pe of the pouches.) 

6. CocKLEABU (Scurvy GiaBB)^ — Powch globose, or 
nearly so ; valm not flattened, 1-neived; seeds numerous. 
(Name ^m cochlear, *a spoon, from the shape of the 


7. AbmorIoia (Horse Badish ). — Pcfuch globose, ox 
nearly so; valves not flattened, nerveless; seeds Nume- 
rous. (Name from Armorica, Brittany, where it is 
abundant.) 

8. SuBULARiA (Awl-wort). — Poudih oval; valves 
flattened, boat-shaped; seeds numerous. (Name from 
sdhvla, an awl, from the shape of the leaves.) 

9. Di^ba (Whitlow Grass). — Pouch oval, or oblong ; 
valves slightly convex; seeds many, in two rows. (Name 
from the Greek drahi, acrid.) 

ft Pouch without a central vertioal partitioiu 

10. CakIliS (Sea Eocket). — Pouch angular, with a 
horizontal joint ; lower division containing a pendent 
seed, the upper an erect seed, and soon falling off. (Name 
of Arabic origin.) 

11. Cramb^ (Sea Kale). — Pouch 2-jomted; upper 
cell containing one pendent seed, which is supported on 
a stalk springing from the base of the cdl ; lower joint 
seedless. (Name from the Greek craahbi, cabbage.) 

12. Senebi:£ra (Wart Cress). — Poifclt 2-lobed, rough, 
not bursting; cdls l-seeded. (Name in honour of M. 
Sendner, an eminent Genevese naturalist) 

** Seed-vessel, a nHque or long pod, 
t Pod opening hg two valves* 

13#Dentaria (Coral-root). —Pod narrow, pointed; 
vaives flat^ nervdess; seeds in a singlo row, on broad 
BtaBDB. (Name dens, a tooth, from the teeth-like divi« 
sion of the root) 

lA CABDAviNfl (Bitter Cress),— Pod linear; valves 
‘flat, nervelesfl^ separating with an elastic spring ; seeds 
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in a single row, on thiead-lil» stalks. (Name fixun the 
Greek cardia, the hearty and damao, to fortify, from its 
supposed strengthening properties.) 

15. Arabis (Bock Cress). — Pod linear; valvea flat, 

ohtuse, with one nerve or several veins; ^iffma nearly 
sessile; seeds in a single row. (Name being 

originally an Ai'obian genus.) 

1 6. TunafTis (Tower Mustard). — Pod linear, 2-edged ; 
vcdvee prominently nerved; seeds in two rows. (Name 
from turriSf a tower, either fiom its towering form, or 
its usual pl^e of mwtL) 

17. Babbab^a ^inter Cress). — Pod linear, 4-angled; 
valves with prominent nerve; seeds in a single row ; 
calyx erect (Name from St £arl)ara, to whom it was 
anciently dedicated.) 

18. Nastubtium (Cress). — Pod nearly cylindrical^ 
short; valves convex,' nerveless; seeds irregularly placed 
in two rows ; calyx spreading. (Name from nasus tortus, 
a distorted nose, on account of the pungent properties 
of the plant.) 

19. SisYMBBiUM (Hodge Mustard). — Pod rounded, or 
angular; valves convex, with three (or rmoLy one) 
nerves ; stigma entire ; seeds in a sing^ row, not striated ; 
seed stalks slender. (Name, the Greek name of tfie plant) 

20. AliiIabia (Garlic Mustard). — Pod long, linear, 
rounded ; valves slightly 3-nerved ; seeds striated ; seed- 
stalks flat. (Name from Ihe Latin allium, garlic.) 

21. Ebybxmum (Treacle Mustard). — Pod 4-Bided; valves 
keeled ; stigma obtuse, entire, or notched; seeds iB a single 
row, smoom, hot margined. (Name from the Greek etuo, 
to cure, on account of the supposed virtues of the plant) 

22. CHEfBANTHUs (Wall Slower). — Pod flattened; 
valves with a prominent nerve ; sligma of two spreading 
lobes ; calyx eredy two opposite sepals bulging at *thB 
base. (Name of Arabic ong^) 

23. Matth£ola (Bto<^). — Pod cylindrical, or ^t- 
twed ; stigma of two converging lobes ; seeds generally 
wiHi a membranous bosd^- (Named in honour of Ifr* 
Ifattkiolus, an Italian botanist) 
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24. BrAsszoa (Cabbage). — Pod nearly (^lindricol, 
beaked ; vcdvu l>nervedj itedo globose, in a single now ; 
codyx eieci (Named from tbe Celtic JSretie, a cabbage.) 

25. SiNlPiB (Mustard). — Pod nearly cylindrical, taper- 
ing^ beaked; valvet with 3 or 5 (rarelyone) nerves ; teedt 
globose in a single row; calyx spreading. (Name from 
Sie Gr^ sindpif mustard.) 

26. Diflotazib (Rocket) — Pod Rattened; valves 1- 
nerved; seeds oblong, in two rows; ecdyx spreading. 
(Name in Greek, denoting tt&o-roised.) 

ft Pod vfithout valves, 

27. BIphanus (Radish). — Pod swollen, imperfectly 
jointed, tapering; seeds globular; calyx spreading. 
(Name in Gree^ denoting early appearance or quick 
growth.) 

1. Thlabpi (Penny Cress). 

1. T. arvensi (Mithridate Mustard, or Penny Cress). 
— Pouch round, fla^ with very broad wings, and a deep 
notch; seeds striat^; leaves oUong; arrow-shaped at 
the baae, toothed, smooth. — la cultivated or waste 
ground, but not common. Penay cress derives its name 
fcojn. the resemblance whicli its seed-vessels in size and 
shape bear to silver pennies; its longer name it received 
from having been formerly used in the Mithridate 
confection, an elaborate hodge-podge, now laid aside.”-^ 
Sir J. E. Smith, The/oiiwrs are whiter and very Bmall 
in compariBon with the pouches. — all the summer. 

Ap-niiAl. 

2 . T. pevfoliatum (Perfoliate Penny Cress;. — jroueh 
inveisely heart-shaped ; style shorter than the notch X>i 
th%pou<di ; seeds 3 to 4 in a ceU, smooth ; stem-leaves 
oblongs heart-shaped at the base.— 7 Lime 8 tone pastures 
in Oiaordshire and Olotteertetshire; but rare. Ploukrs 
white. PX April, May. A,Tmn|tl. 

3. {jM^e P^y Cress).— P oimA in^ 
versely. heart^p^, abrupt; style longer than tiie 
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notch of the pouch ; numexous ; anow- 

shaped at the base ; stea 8imple.---^Moimtaiiiou8 lime- 
stohe pastures in the north of En^^and; me.— EL 
June, July. Perennial. 
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2. CasBBixa (SO^pAaryTs 

1. C. Battdrk (Coxnmon Sbeidie^’s Puree^ 
The only speciaa, A ccmunon to be Ibuna in 
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almoit every part of the world, varying considerably in 
luxuriance, according to soil and situation. In stony 
ground it growl only a few inches high, but in rich 
BoU it attams two feet. It was known to the andenta 
by the name of Thiaapif but has recehtly been s^arated 



smuA-PAirdBU (Cl^wwn AgBImP# Aim). 

from ib^ genni^ on account of its wanting the oha» 
TBcteriatie win|^ talvesi tChe whole plant is more 
or less vongh with hairs; the root leayes are pinnatifid, 
thoae OB the item ^long, tool^te^ and arrow-ibiped at 
the ba4B^tl ne4r)y tibe whole year round* AnniiaL 
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3. HunqsDniA. ' 

1. E. pe^roBa (B^k HtttchiziBia)^— Tke only Bzitisk 
species. A pietty litde jdaal^ from 2 to 4 incihes liigh^ 
growing on limestone rocks in' several parts of Engk^ 
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and Wales. The Uam are elegantly pinnate ; the pddt 
whiter and scarcely longer than the c^yz ; theaesah two 
in each cell^:^ April Annu al. 

4. 

1. ti\ mdieoMiM (Ifaked-ataBDBd TeesdaliaWThe 
only Britiui apeeies^ A mimite and not an inelegant 
plant, bearii^ sevual atema, which teiminate in aittaJl 
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coiyxnbs of wluto^fouwn^ 'with unequal petals the cen- 
tral stem being always bare of leayes. The leaves are 
pinnatifid, and grow in a horizcoxtal direction, closdj 
presaed to the ground. — ^Dry ban]^;.jiot conunon. — it 
May. Annual 



tbbidjLlia sxiDiOAviai {NaJofdrttalktd TmMin). 


5. LEPiniUM (Pqyfer-4eart)r 

1. Z. loAifoUwn ^road-leaved Pepper-wort ). — Leasies 
egg-shaped, pointed^ simple^ smooth ; pouch oval, entire. 
— In salt marshes and on the sea-coast ; rare. The 
largest British species, remarkable for its dull glaucous 
hua Flowers numerous^ small, white, in lei^ dusteia 
— ^FL July. Perennial 

2. Z. ruderdU (Nanow-leaved Pepper-wott).-*ZM«et 
sn^th, lower ones pinnatifid, too&ed; upper ones 
linear, entire; petals wanting; stamens 2. — Waste 
places near the sea : smaller thw Ihe preceding. — 
Juna AnhuaL 

3. X. P6pper-'wort)L-^Zaa«flf dow^, 

vjBpar ones arrow-ahaped at me base ; poucA ron|^ wifii 
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minute scales ; AyU scazoely longer than the notoh.— « 
FL July, August AnnuiiL 



tnbnau ZAmoisxm (BfwShwwd 

' ' *■' '■ 

4. L. SmitMi (Hsiiy Pepper-wort).— ieow® downy, 
upper onet arrow-shaped at the base ; pMuh not scdy ; 
etyle much longer tha notdb.— These last two' ate 

common hedge-pUmts, of erect growth, and downy habit. 
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made moie oonapicooiu by their hoaiy foliage and 
nmnerouB pouoheG^ than by their minute white flowers. 
L, campestre is an annual, and sends up a single stem ; 
Z, SmithU is perennial, and sends up seye]^ sterns^ 
which are woody near the base. Hie latter is the less 
common of the two. — June— »Augut Perennial. 



LXPlDroii OAnneru (IWd Pttpar-wif). 

6. CooHLEABU. [Scurvy Grass). 

1. C. offidfKSlis (Common Seurvy Grass). — Pouck 
nearly gloltose j rootrUam between heart- and kidney- 
shaped, stalked ; stemrUcmc oblcmg^ sessile, slightly lobed, 
tooled at the base, all flsdyy.^On the muddy sea-shore^ 
common. Stem oflmi much branched ; flowers in rather 
large corymbs, white. A smaller yariety is common on 
t^ Highland mountains, which is made by some botan- 
ists a distinct species under the name of 0. Groerdandioa 




% C, AngUoa (English Scurvy Qrass). — Pouch ellip* 
tical, veined ; root-leaves oblong, entire^ stalked ; stem- 
leaves oblongs toothed at the b^ sessile. — Sea-ehores ; 
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ecmmion. ffleaderer than the laet^ mUk learn inoie 
entire^ and laiger pouchee . — SI May— ioig. Aimnul, 



OOOBXilABU OmOMiUBiCotmOf^ac^^ 

3. O, Ddniea ^aniah Scurvy Gia8B)i-r— ovate, 
yeined ; Uavee aU ataUrod, lohed and nea^ triangiilar. 
— Cliffi end ha^U^ near Ihe aet^ yexy ooxanu»i» ipnch 
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smaller than nt|Ler of the preceding. FL March — June. 

* The plants of this genus derive their English name 
from the relief which they affiM^d to persons suffering 
from scurvy, a djpesse to which sailors are particularly 



liable, in consequence of their being debarred from the 
use of fresh vegetables. Many other plants of the same 
tribe possess antiscorbutic properties to an equal de- 
gree ; but these are particululy availsble from always 
growing near the sea. The use of lime-juit$e in the 
navy and merchant service has .of late years rendered 
the attacks of this dreadful disetee much less frequent 
thf^i they used to be. 

7. ABMOBioiA {WaJtw Radish). 

1. A. amphibia (Amphibious YeQowGress, Great Water 
Ilad^}.-^ZseivM pinnatifid or deeply serrated; roots 
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Btringy ; yellow, longer than the calyx—A large 
plant, growing on the banks of rivers^ remarkable for 
the number of long stringy whii^ it sends out 
from the lower joints of the Btem.*>FL June— August 
PerenniaL 

* Horse Eadish, which is placed by some botanists 
in the genus OochieMa, is now referr^ to the present 
genus under the name Jbmordckk ^'utUodfiuL It cbi\ 
8(»icely be considered a naSm 

8 . SuBULlUA (Awlrioort). 

1. iSl aq^ica (Water Awl-wort)L — ^The only species. 
— ^A small plant common on the banks of .dJpine 



nmuilau. 


The roots are composed of long white fibres^ the leavea 

B 
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all grow from the xoote^ and are awl-shaped. 13ie 
JUawcn are small, and ate sometimes perfected under 
water. — ^FL July. Annual 

9. Dbaba {nitUm Gvau). 

1. Z>. vema (Vernal Whitlow Grass). — Flower-stdlk 
leafless; petals deeply cloven; learn narrow-pointed, 
somewhat toothed, hauy. — humble b’ttle plant with 
scanly foliage, and inconspicuoUB white flowers, but not 
without interest its appearing very early in the 
year ; common on walls and dry banks. A variety is 
found on Ben lAwers with inflated seed-vessels. — ^FL 
February — ^May. Annual 

2. D. atgoicks (Yellow Alpine Whitlow-grass). — 
Fhtoer-stalk leafless, smooth ; petals notched, twice as 
long as the calyx ; style much longer than the stamens ; 
leaeKs narrow, pointed rigid, glossy, keeled and fringed. 



s&ABJL VEBHA (JTtmal fFMtlow Oraut). 

JLOn rocks and walls at Fennard Castle near Swansea, 
where it forms dense tufts, conspicuous with bright 
yellow flowers. — ^Fl. March, April Perennial 

3. Z>. incdna (Twisted Whitlow-grass). — Stem-leavee 
narrow, toothed, hoary ; petals entire ; powih twisted. — 
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Mbuntainoas locks. .Bemarkable foi the down on. iti 
leaves, whidi is forked in a star-like manner ; Stems 
from 4 to 6 inches beazmg white Jhwin,^JSL 
Jnnei, July. Biennial. 

4. D. murdlis (Speedwell-leaved Whitlow-giass).^ 
Stem leafy, branched ; leavea rough, egg-shaped, blunts 



CAKlii KABinicA (PwrfU Sta Bw^csS)’ 

toothed, emlnacin^ the stem ; pedioela spreading hoii- 
zontally. — ^Lunestone mountains, not common; growing 
&om 6 to 12 inches high;/otMrs white . — A May. 
Annual. 

* Another specie^ Z>. rupisfy^ (Eock Whitlow-graas)^ 
grows on the summits of some of the Highland moon* 

B 2 
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tainfl^ but IB yeiy me. It is found in the cieyices 
of the JK)cki^ and among moB8» scarcely reaching two 
inciheB in hei^t^ and forming t^te of soft fringed Uave% 
with from the Same root 

10. GAKfL:^ {§ea Bock^ 

1. C, mariilma (Purple Sea Pocket). — ^The only 
British species. Common on the sandy searshoie, where 
it grows in a bushy manner, with zig-zag branched 
$Um8t bearing fleshy, variously cut, glaucous leavts^ and 



crakbS lUBlniiA (Sm £ate>. 


sorym&s of lilac flowers, Hid seed^vesseU are of veiy 
curious construction, each containiug two seedt^ of which 
the lower is erects the uppe^r pe^ent — ^FL June— 
S^tember. Annual 
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11. CbamsA (Sea Kale). 

1. C. maritima ^Sea Kale)L — ^I3iis is the plant which 
is so well known m gardens as an esculent vegetaUe. 
The part which is eaten is the leaf-stalk hlan(£ed 
being kept &om the adion of light — ^It is found on 
various parts of the sea-coast and differ^ in no respect 
from ga^en specimens as th^ appear when the forcing 
is over.: — ^FL Juna . Perennial 



■awnutau ocuMlNonB (Lcuar Wairt Crwii^, 

12. Smebi^ (Wart Cress). 

1. S. Cor6nopfU (Water Creasy or Swine’s Ctaaa^ — 
PozccA undivided rou^ with little sharp points ; stjfle 
prominent. — ^Acommon roadside weed, with trailhagleaiy 
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stems, and dusteis of veiy small whitish flowers. — ^EL 
all the summer. Annual. 



npnAiA BQxatrtiu Cotvii^rooi), 

2* & Miftna (Lesaer Wart €im).-~^Poueh notohitd 
of two mai^LedyloheB; styja duxrt — A ooromon 

radndainta It 
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differs from the last in having a more slender stem, and 
more finely cut leaves. It emits a very powerful smell, 
like that of Pepper-cresB, especially when trodden on, or 
in hot weather; and is particularly nauseous to the 
taste. — ^Fl. all the Summer. Annual. 

13. DentIbia (Coral-root). 

1. D. huMfera (Bulbiferous Coral-root). — ^Well dis- 
tinguished from any other British plant in Ihe Order, hy 
its purple its whitish toothed rooto, and 

purple, scaly butbst whidi grow in the airilw of the 
upper leaves, and falling off when mature produce new 
plmits. — In shady places; rare. — April, May. Per- 
ennial. 

* The little bulbs produced by this plant and some 
of the lily Tribe, are to be considered as modified 
leaf-buds, from wUch they scarcely differ, except in 
being ea^y removed without receiving any injury. 

14. CAXQDAMfzTi (Bifter Cress). 

1, C. amdra (Large-flowered Bitter Cress ). — Leaves 
pinnate, without stipules; root Uafiets roundi^ those 
of the stem toothed or angular; ttm creeping at the 
base; O/yU oblique. — ^By the banks of rivers and canals ; 
not common. Hie fiowers are large and handsome 
white, with purple anthers. — ^FL April, May. Perennial. 

2. C. praHen^ (Cuckoo-flower or Ladies* smocl^. — 
Leaves pinnat^ without stipules; root leaflets round^ 
slightly angulBr, those of the stem ^tire; style straight 
A common and veiy pretty meadow plant with lasge 
lilac flowers. ^ ccw itith the CSickoo," says Sir 
J. F. Smith, ^'whicmoe' one of thmr FugliA as well as 
Latin names (Flos edcaU); and they cover ^ meadews 
as with linen Wwtfthfa^ which is stmposed to be that ^ 
the other. Th^ are assodatedwiw pleasan t Ideas df 
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spring, and join 'with the white Saxifrage, the Cowidip, 
PrimioBe^ and Haie-bdl to compoBe many a lUBlic nose- 
gay/’ A double -variety is sometinies foiled wild, whidi 
is lemarkably piolifeioiis, the Islets producing new 
plants when they come in contact -with the ground, and 
the flowers, as they -vrither, sending w a sti&ed flower- 
bud firom Iheir centres. — May. raienniaL 

3. C. impoHens (Nanow-leByed Bitter Cress ). — Zeaves 
pinnate; stipules fringed. — Moist rocks in some parts of 
Scotland and the north of England; rare.*<^£l. May, 
June. Annual. 

4. C, hirsitta (Hairy Bitter Cress ). — Leaves pinnate, 
without stipules ; leaflets stalked, toothed; pods erect. 
— common weed everywhere, varying in size according 
to soil and situation, from six to eighteen inbhee in 
height. In dry localities it ripens its seeds in March 
or April, and withers away; but in damper places 
continues in flower all the summer. The leaves and 
young flower-stems afford an agreeable salad. The 
flowers are white, very small, and often impeifisct, and 
are soon overtopped by the lengthening pods, the valves 
of which, when ripe, curl up with an elastic spring if 
touched, and fly off, scattering the seeds to a considerablr 
distance. — dl the Summer. Annual. 


15. Arabis (Bode Cress), 

1. A IsirsC/Ut (Hairy Bodr Cress).— Zeaves all roug^ 
with hain^ those of the stem numeroiu^ heftt-shaped, 
embracing the stem.— A s^ erect plan^ frequent in 
many pa^ of Great Britain on walls ana banks. 
Flowers small, white. — ^Fl. June^ July. BienniaL 

2. A, petsm (Alpine Bock Cress ). — Leaves smooth, 
pinnatifi^ with smaller lobes at the base ; those of the 
stem simple, sessile. — On rocks in Scotland and Wales. 
Flowers lazg^ than the last^ tinged -with purple. — ^FL 
July, August PetenniaL 
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* Three other species are found in Taiions parts of 
Britain : A. Oricta (Bristol Bock Ciess), which grows 
on Si Vincentes Bocks, Clifton, and resembles 
hrivm ihoLliAnvmi but la^i flovoem ; A, cUiaict^ 
which grows at ConnezDaza^ frdand, and Glen Esk, 
Scotland, and has lecmu smooth on both sides, and 
fringed at the edges ; and A. TurtUat which grows on 
old walls in Cambridge and Oxford. Hie last is a 
doubtful native ; its flowen are fuznished with hracU, 
and the pods are curved downwards as they ripen. 


16. TuHRiTis (Ttytoer JftistortQ. 

1. T, ghbra (Smooth Tower Mu8tard)^The only 
British species, resembling in habit the preceding genus, 
from which it is distingiushed by having the se^ in 
two rows instead of one. The rooUeaoes are toothed 
and rough, those of the sUm entire and smooth ; the 
flowers are pale yellow. — ^It grows on banks, and is most 
common in Norfolk and Suffolk. — ^FL May, June. 
Aunn^l, 


17. Babbabea i^inUr Cress), 

1. B, mdgdris (Common Winter Cress ). — Lower 
leaves lyrate, &.e terminal lobe roundish; upper obovate 
toothed. — Common in moist waste gtoui^ where it may 
be readily detected by its smoothi diining^ dark green 
lec^ and its erect angoltf stem bearing numerous 
bright yellow fitwers, A variety with double flowers is 
frequent in gardens under the name of Yellow Bockjst 
— M!ay — ^August Perennial, 

* Another speciea, B, prceeox (Early Winter Cress), 
is not uncommon in the West of England, and is di^ 
tinguiahed from the preceding by its slender habit and 
Barrow leaves, and by being a Biennial. 
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BABBABiA TVLalBiB (ConuMon fFMer Crm}. 

18. Nabtubtium (Crew). 

* Flowtn vMU. 

1. N. oficinSXi (Common Water CieBB)^* ** — Xeavef pin- 
nate ; UaJUU toundisli or pblon^ tooilied.— Abundant 
in rivulete and ponde, and, near luge towna^ extensively 
cultivated as a adkd. The only plant for which it can 
well be mistaken by water-cress gatherers has hollow 
l^-stiUks^ and serrated leafletSy which this has not-*— 
FL June— August Perennial. 

** Mlowtn iivlldw. 

2. N, (Creeping Yellpw Cress).— Z«iiw# pin- 

nate; rfxft creeping. — Wateiy places; not common.— 
. FL June— September. Ferenzmil 
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3. iT. (Aimual Ye]low.(>e8(^ — Leaves ^uoa* 

tifid i root fibrous ; petals not longer than the calyx— 
Wat^ places.— II June — September. 



itjurnmnux omonlzJ (Common WoSmr OmnX 


19. ^lAxissmat. {Hedge Mustar^ 

1. S, offidnd^ (Common Hedge Mustard ). — Pods 
downy, dose pressed to the stem; Uaim baiiy, deeply 
lobed, with &e points turned backward, the teimind 
lobe large ; slm rough.— An unattiactiTe plantn with 
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erect from 1 to 2 feet high, and small yeUow 

flowers. It grows in waste plaoei^ and by roadsides, 
where it seems to have a peculiar aptitude for coUecting 
and retaining dust^EL June^ July. Annuid. 



BXSTHBBimi omonclLi (Commm Redg* MiufarO), 

2, S. irio (London Bockot ). — Leaves deeply lobed, 
Avith the points turned backward, toothed, smooth as 
well as the stem ; pods erect — A. leafy herb about 2 
feet high, with sm^ yellow Comets, growing in waste 
ground chiefly about London, wh^ it covered the 
ground in the spring after the great fire. — July^ 
August Annual. 

3. S. S6phia (Flizweed ). — Leaves twice pinnatifld, 
slightly hauy ; petals shorter than the calyx. — ^More 
slender than either of the preceding; with smi^ greenish 
yellow petals, which are ^ost hid by the calyx, and 
numerous erect jpo<2s, whidi when ripe have the appeal^ 
ance of being beaded, from the numerous projecting seeds, 
l^ot .uncommon in waste places. It was called by 
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old herbalists Si^ia Chirurgdrum, ** the Wisdom of 
Suigeoxu^" from its supposed virtue in coring, wounda 



MLLUsax omomixjs iGatUe XiutarS^ *' 


4. S, 'ikalidmbm (Thale Cress, or Wall Cress ). — Leam 
oblong^ somewhat toothed, hi^; rooUlmvei slightly 
etalked ; riem branched ; pods angular, twice as long as 
their stalks. — Common on diy banks and widls. A 
slender plan^ with few stm-ieavea and minute white 
flowers, from 6 to 12 inches high. — ^Fl. May— Ju^y. 
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20. AlliAria (GaHuhMuttard) 

yemy, with numoiouB tmad teeth.— An 
iM he^planti ^th delu^ ^ leay*, 
white flowers. The whole |iaat emite^ when fatuiaed. 
a Mneeous Bc^t of g«di«% firoifl whiA it deriTw^ 
latin and Englieh names.— gl. April— Tim. " 
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21. Erysimum {Treacle-Mustard). 

1. E. cheiranthuides (Worm-seed Treacle-Mustard). — 
Leavee narrow, slightly toothed, roughish ^vith three- 
forked bristles ; pode erect on spreading stalks. — Fields, 
gardens, and waste phtces. A branched herl^ 1 to 2 
feet high, with dull green, sessile /eavea, and sms^ yellow 
flmeri with whitish sep^h. — ^FI. July, August. Annual. 

* Another species, E. ariemtdUi (Hare's-ear I'reocle- 
Mustard), with smooth entire leavee^ and cream-coloured 
flowertf grows on some parts of the coast of Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Sussex. 

22. ChbIranthus (ITa^^j/Wer). 

1. C. Chdri (Wall-flower). — ^The only British species, 
flourishing best on the walls of old buildings, and 
flowering nearly all the summer, although scantuy sup- 
plied with moisture. Maiw beautiful varieties are cul- 
tivated in gardens, some of which have double flowers. 
— ^Biennial. 


23. MatthIola (<SW). 

1. M. imdna (Hoary Shrubby Stock). — Stm shrubby, 
Isavet hoaiy with down,, entire ; poda without glands. — 
The origin of the garden Stock On the southern sea- 
shore of the Isle of Wight, especially about Niton. 
FUmera light purple. — ^FL May, June. Perennial. 

2. M. einudia (Great Sea Stock). — Stem herbaceous, 
spreading ; leatfea oblong, downy, the lower ones imper- 
fectly lobed ; pods rough with prickles. — Sandy sea- 
coasts of Wales and Cornwall; JUmen dfdl purple, 
firagrant by night. — ^FL August Biennial 

24. BniasiOA 

1. B. &mpestrU (Common wild Navew).---J 2 ( 0 ot-lleatitt 
lyrate^ toothed, roughish; stem-Uanfes amoo^ heart- 
idiape^ ^permg to a point ; all somewhat glaucous.— 
Borders lai fields; common. Often confounded with 
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XAiTBloLA mcliTA (Boory ShnOiby Stotk). 

Chefl<^ from which, however, it may readily he dis- 
tinguiahed by t hi* aynontliTi^M^ and glaiicoua hue of its 
upper leavea. — ^FL June^ Jidy.' AnnuaL 

2. B. o20rdb0a(SeaCabheg8)L — Root atem-like, fleshy ; 
Uava perfectly amool^ glaucous, wfcved, lobed; 
leaves obloi^;; obtuse. — ^The original of all lito varieties 
of garden cabbo^ growing on several ports of the sea- ' 
f2 



G8 CAUCIFEiUE. 

coaBt . — FUywtn lemon-coloured, larger tlian tlu* jirc- 
ceding. — "FI. May, August Biennial. ' 

3. JS. Monemis (Isle of Man Cabbage ). — Leaves glau- 
cous, pinnatiiid; stem nearly leafless; pods four-angled; 
beak 1- to S-seeded. — Sandy sea-shores on the nortli- 
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'westem coast of Britain. — Flmoen\m^t lemon-colonied, 
veined with purple. — ^FL June, July. Perennial 
* Two other species of Brdtma are described by 
1)Otani8t8 ; B. Ndput (Bape or Cole-seed)^ which is culti- 
vated for the sake of the oil pressed from its seeds, the 
refuse being used, under the name of oil-cake, for feeding 
cattle ; and B. Napa (the common Turnip) ; neither of 
which is really wild. Brocoli and Cauliflower are va- 
rieties of Cabbage, which have a tendency to produce an 
unusual abundance of flower-buds. They are cut for 
the table before the flowers have had time to expand 
In the variety known by the name of Brussels sprouts, 
the unexpanded leaf-bu^ are eaten. 
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23. SmXFza {MusUirdC), 

1. S. arvemii (Wild Mustard, Cherlock).-*-Pod!f with 
many angles, rugged, longer then the awl-ahaped heak ; 
Uavei tooth^ louglL — L common weed in ^xim-fidds, 
and sometimes springing up profusely from ground 
which has recently been disturbed, though ui^own 
there befora — ^Fl. all the summer. AnTnial. 

2. S. aJUba (White Mustard)L — ^Poeb bristly, rugged, 
spreading, shorter than the flat two-edged be^ ; Uaveg 
pinnatifid — ^W aste ground ; fiowers large, yellow. The 
young leaves of this species are used as salad — ^FL June. 
AriTi iial- 



PODB OV WHITE MUSTARD. 


3. S. nigju (Coqonon Mustard ). — Fodi quadrangular, 
smooth, shghtly beaked, dose pressed to the stalk, 
lower Uanfes lyrate ; wpper linear, pointed, entire, 
smooth. — ^Taller than either of the preceding, but bear- 
ing smaller flowers. The seeds yield the mustard of our 
tables. — ^Fl. June, July. Annual. 

Thu lljEustard-tree of Scripture is supposed, by some 
authors, to be a species of Sindpia dos^ resembling 
the British plants of the same genus. But inasmuch as 
this plant, though more luxuriant than any with which 
we are acquainted, never attains the dimensions of a 
tree, it has with some probability been coi^Jectured that 
the plant in question is the hhctrdal of the Arabs, a tree 
abounding near the sea of QalQ^ whidi bears numerous 
brandies, and small seeds, having the flavour and pro- 
perties of Mustard 
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26. Diplotazzb {Rocket). 

1. D. Unuifilia (Wall Bocket ). — Pods linear, sliglitl^r 
beaked, erect ; stem, erect, slender, smooth, leafy ; learn 
very narrow, smooth, aente, deeply divided into narrow 
segments . — X slender, branched plant, from one to two 
feet high, with a tough stem, woody below, scattered 
foliage, and large light yellow flowers ; it gri^s on wollev 
quarries, and rubbish, principally in the nefighbouzhood 
of lai:TO towns. FL all the summer. Perennial 
* 1). murdlis (Sand Bocket), an annual, with a bristly 
stem, is very like the latt, and grows in barren places 
near the sea, but is not consider^ indigenous. 
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27. BAphardb (i^oc^uA). 

1. iJ. Raphanistrum. (Wild Badiidi ). — X bristly or 
almost pricey plant, with horisontal, lyiate leava, and 
rather large straw-coloured flswen veined with purple ; 
well distinguished when in seed by its jointed 1 -celled 
pods, A variety named E, maaitmusy which grows on 
sea-difb, has its leaves composed of small and large 
leaflets arranged alternately, but is not otherwise dis- 
tinct. In both varieties the flowers are sometimes 
almost white. 

Ord. VII. — ^RESEDAGEiE. — ^T hb Bockbt Tribe. 

SepaU 4 — 6, harrow; petals unequal, ragged or 
fiinged at the back ; stamens 10 — 24, inserted as well 
as the petals on an irregular disc, whi(^ is placed on one 
side of the flower; stigmas 3, sessile; ovary 3-lobed, 
1 -celled, many-seeded, open at the aummit; seeds in 
three rows. — Herbaceous or somewhat shrubby plants, 
with alteniate leaves and minute stipules, having their 
flowers in clusters or spikes. Most of the plants of this 
order inhabit Europe and the nearest parts of Asia and 
Africa. Reseda odiardlOy Mignonette, is a native of 
Egypt, and on account of the delicious perfume of its 
flowers is admtted into every garden. 

1. RebAda (Rocket ). — Calyx many-parted; petals 
entire, or variously cut, unequal ; stamens numerous ; 
eapsiiU 1-celled, opening at the top. (Name from retHdoy 
to calm, from the supposed sedative qualities of some 
species.) 

1. RebAda {Rodket), 

1. R, LtOSola (Djefa Rotiket, Yellow-weed, or Weld). 
— Leaves narrow, undivided; calyx 4-parted. — ^Wasto 
places, especially on a chalk or limestone soil An erect, 
herbaceous plant, 2 — 3 feet high, with long blunt shining 
leaves, and terminal spike-Me clusters of yellowish 
flowery with consipieuous stamen^ and diort, flattened 
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which is not uncommon in gardens, is occasionally found 
ijn. waste places, but has little da^ to be considered a 
^tiye. It may be distinguished by the glaucous hue 
of its pinnate leaves, and hy its 6-cleft flowers. 

Ord. VIII. — CISTACEiE. — ^T hb Eook-Rosb Tbibb. 

SepaJU 6, unequal, the three inner twisted in the 
bud ; petals 5 , twisted, when in bud, in a direction con- 
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trary to the sepals, soon fidling off ; sUimem numerous ^ 
ovary single, one- or many-celled ; a>yU and 
simple ; capivtle 3- 5- or rarely lO-valved ; seeds numer- 
ous. — Mostly shrubby, but sometimes herl^ous, plants, 
often with viscid branches ; leaves Entire ; flowers white, 
yellow, or red, lasting a very short time. The plants of 
this order are almost confined to the south of Europe 
and north of Aiiica ; the only species which possesses 
any remarkable properties is CistUiS Cr^Heus^ which 
affords the balsam called Ghim Ladomm» 

1. HelUnthemum (Bock-Bose ). — Sepals 5, the two 
outer either smaller or wanting ; petals 5 ; simnens 
numerous ; capsule 3-valved. — (Nome from the Greek, 
hilioSi the sun, and arUhfiSt a flower, because the flowers 
expand in the morning.) 

1. HelUethemuu (Boc^i?o<e). 

1. if. (Common Bodk-Bose). — shrubby, 

prostrate ; leaves with fringed stipule^ oblong, green 
above, hoaiy beneath ; ealyat of 5 leaves, the two outer 
very small, fnnged. — beautiful little branching shrub, 
with clusters of large bright yellow flowers, frequent in 
hilly pastures on a chal^ or gravelly soil, where its 
flowers only expand during sunshine ; the stamens, if 
lightly touched, spread out» and lie down on the petals. 
— ^Fl. July, August Perennial. 

* There are three other British species of Heli&nihe- 
mum, which are all of local occurrence, and rare : — ff, 
canum (Hoary Bock-Bose) grows on Alpine rocks, in 
Wales and the north of ]^gland ; the leaves are desti- 
tute of stipules, and very hoary beneath, the flowers are 
yellow. H. guUalum (Spotted Bock-Bose) is a her^ 
ceous species and an annuid ; the flowers are yellow, with 
a blood-red spot at the base id each petal H, polijUium 
(White Bock-Bose)^ a small shrubfy species with white 
flowers, grows on Brent Downs in Somersetshire, and on 
several ports of the sea-coast of Devonshire. 
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Ord. IX. — ^VIOLACEiE. — ^Thk Violet Tribe. 

Stpah 5 ; petaU 5, sometiiiieB unequal ; stamens 5 ; 
antZ&rs lengthened into a flat membrane ; style with an 
oblique hooded stigma ; ovary 1 -celled ; eeeds numerous, 
in t^e rows. — A beautiful and important tribe of her- 
baceous plants or shrubs, strongly marked by the above 
characters, inhabiting most regions of the world, except 
those parts of Asia which are within the tropics. Those 
which grow in temperate regions are mostly herba- 
ceous ; but in South America, where they are abundant, 
most of the species are shrubs. The roots of some species 
are highly viduable in medicine, furnishing Ipecacuanha, 
well known for its sudoriflc and emetic properties. The 
British species also possess medicinal properties, though 
they are rarely used. 

1. VfoLA (Violet). — Sepals 5, extended at the base ; 
petals 5, unequal, the lower one lengthened into a hollow 
spur beneath ; anthers united into a tube, two lower ones 
furnished with spurs, which are enclosed within the spur 
of the corolla; capsule with three valves. {Viola was 
the Latin name of some fragrant flower, which was celled 
by the Greeks Ion.) 

1. VfoLA {VioUt). 

* Leaves and Flowers all springing difvciUyfFtmt^ root. 

1 . V. hiiia (Hairy Violet^-^XeMa heait-ahaped, 
rough, as well as their stalks, wmbRiSB; 6 ra 0 fr Alow the 
middle of the flower-stalks ; sepals obtuse f lateral petals 
with a hairy central line.-~^mmon in chalk and lime- 
stone districts, or near the sea. Flowers various shades 
of blue, rarely white, scentless. Best distinguished from 
the sweet violet (to which it is nearly allied) by its very 
hairy leaves and capsules#>y the position of the bracts, 
and by the absence of creeping scions. — ^Fl. April, May. 
Perennial. 

2 . V. odordta (Swee^ Violet). — Leavss hdaxt-shaped, 
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slightly downy, especially beneath; 5racfo above the 
middle of the flower-stalks ; tepalt obtuse ; lateral peiaU 
with a hairy central line ; snons cree|^. — One of the 
most highly prized of sill our wild flowers, unrivalled 
in fragrance, delicacy and variety of tinting, and doubly 
welcome from its appearing so early in spring. The 
flowers are deep purple, lilac,pale rose^ouied, or white, 



TiOUL CAMWA, and T. ODOBATA. 

and all these tints may sometimes be discovered on 
same bank. The roots posses^he medicinal propertiea 
of Ipecacuanha, and the flowers are used as a l^tive 
for diildren. An inflision of the petals is employed as 
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a chemical test^ being changed to red by acids, and by 
alkalies to green. The flowers are said to communicate 
their flavour to vinegar in which they have been steeped, 
and it is also said, that they are used in the preparation 
of the Grand Seignor*s sherbets. — ^FL March, April. 
Perennial. 

3. V. paliutris (Marsh Violet). — Leaves heart- or 
kidney-diaped, quite smooth ; sepals obtuse ; spur very 
short ; root creeping ; scions none. — Bogs and marshy 
ground, common. Flowers delicate lilac, with darker 
veins ; leaves light green, often purplish beneath. — 
April — June. Perennial. 

** Wii^h an evident stem. 

4. V. canina (Dog Violet). — Stem channeled, leafy, 
ascending ; leaves hcart-sha^d, acute ; sepaU acute ; 
stvpvles long, toothed and f^ged ; hra/cts awl-shaped 
entire. — ^Hedges, heaths, and roelcy ground ; the most 
common species. — Flowers light blue, purple or white, 
more abundant, and lasting longer than any of the 
preceding, but less beauSiil, and scentless. This 
species appears to have received its specifle name as 
a reproach for its want of perfume. Three varieties 
with yery pale blue flowers and narrow loaves, are by 
some botanists considered distinct species, and named 
r.. Idctea, V. pUmUa, and V. stagnina. — FI. April — 
July. PerenniaL 

5. V. trieolm' (Pansy or Heartsease). — Stem angular 
branched ; leaves oblong, crenate ; stipules d^ply cut, 
terminal lobe broad, crenate. — Cultivated fields. — Very 
different in habit £rom any of the preceding, and vary- 
ing considerably in the size and colour of its flowers, 
which are, however, most frequently light yellow, either 
pure, or tinged with puzide. The cultivated varieties 
are countlesB. — ^Fl. all the summer. Generally annual 

6. V. liUea. (Yellow Mountain Violet, or Mountain 
Pansy ). — Stem angular, branched principally at the 
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base; team oblong, crenate; sUpvUi deeply cut, ter- 
minal lobe narrow, entire. — ^^untain pasted — Ideally 
allied to the preceding, and as variable in the w and 
colour of its flowers. — £1 June, July. PetexmiaL 

Oed. X.—DEOSERACEiE.— Sundew Tribe. 

Stpals 6 , equal; petah 5; stament distinct^ either 
equal in num&r to the petalB, or 2, 3, or 4 times as 
many ; ovary single ; stylev 3—5, often 2-clefb or 
branched ; capsule of 1 or 3 cells, and 3 or 5 valves, 
which bear the seeds at the middle or at the base. 

Svb-order I. — Dbosi^re^ 

Styles dongated ; leaves clothed with glandular hairs. — 
Delicate, herbaceous, marsh plants, o&n covered with 
glands ; leosm alternate, rolled in at the edges before 
expansion; powers* al^ curled when in bud. The 
loaves of plants belonging to* this order are covered with 
irritable hairs, by which flies and other small insects 
are entangled and destroyed. The Sundews are acrid, 
and import a red dye to the paper in which they are 
dried. The leaves of Dvmoea are flimished with a two- 
lobed appendage, each half of which has throe" shaip 
spines in the n^dle, and is fnnged at the edge. When 
touched by an bisect, these two lobes instantaneously 
close on the ill-fated intruder, and crush it to death. 
After a idiort time they open again in readiness for 
another victim. 

1. Db6beba (Sundew). — Sepals 5 ; petals 5 ; stameiu 
6; styles 3—5, deeply deft; capiule 1-celled, 3 — 5 
valved— (Kame from &e Gre^ dro^s, dew, the leaves 
being covered with red hairi^ whi^ exude ^ps of 
viscid fluid, especially when the sun is shining, and 
appear as if tipped with dew.) 
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Suh-arder IL — PARNASbiiis. 

StigjMU sesBile; leavn smooth. — The only British 
representative of this Sub-order is the beautifiil plant 
Famassia. By some botanists it is placed in the same 
Order with Hypericum ; but with questionable pro- 
priety. 

2. Parnabsia (Grass of Parnassus ) — Calyx deeply 
5-clcft ; petal* 5 , etameM 5, with 5 frmged si^es inter- 
posed ; stigmas 4 ; capsule 1 -celled, with 4 valves. — 
(Name from Mount PamassuB, but on what account is 
uncertain.) 


1. Dr68ERa (Sundew). 

1. D. i^tundifolia (Round-leaved Sundew ). — Leaifes 
all from the root, spreading horizontally, round ; leaf- 
stalks hairy ; seeds chaffy. — ^An exceedmgly curious 
little plant) 2 — 6 inches Hgh, growing in bogs. The 
root is spiall and fibrous, and takes a very shght hold 
in the ground ; the leaves are densely covered with red 
hairs, each of which is tipped with a drop of viscid 
fluid ; from the centre of the tuft of leaves rises a wiry 
leafless stalk, bearing several small whitish floweiB which 
only expand in sunny weather ; the flowers are all on 
one side of the stsdk, which in its early stage is curled 
up, and gradually uncoils itself as the flowers severally 
expand. — FI. July, August. Perennial. 

2. 2>. tongifalia (Long-leaved Sundew). — Zeaxes idl 
from*the xoo^ erect, ekmgated, broad at the extremity, 
and tapering towards the base ; leaf-stalks smooth ; aee^ 
with a rough, not chB% coat^-Smaller thnn the last, 
and growing with it in ^ggy places. — ^FL July, August. 
PerenniaL 

3. D, Anglioa (Great Sundew), — Leaves all from the 
roots, erects oblong, on very long smooth stslks; seeds 
with a loose chal^ coat-^touter and taBar tfapn the 
last, and growing in similar situationB, but Vaa^-^-Fl 
July, Aug^ Perennial 
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2. Pabnabsu ({Tibw ^ PcMminw 

1. P. p^uttris (Goamioii Oxass of Pamassus). — ^Tha 
only Biitiah apedea.— Boge^ principally in the north. 
An exceedingly degant phut, 8«*10 indiM high, with 
aditaiycream-iMloaredfloweia^te^ The 

nectariea are fiui-lihe aoalea, Ringed with white hain^ 
end tenninoEting in yellbw wax-like glandx-^FL Angnat 
—October. Perennial. 


O 
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Obd. XL — ^POLYGALACE^ — ^Thb Milkwort Tribe. 

' Sepals 5, unequal, the two iimer larger, generally 
petal-like ; petals 3—^, unequ^ moie or leaa combined 
with the filaments ; atoiRena 8, in two equal sets ; anther 
1-celled, opening by pores at the summit; pistil 1; 
capsule 1 — 3 celled; seeds pendulous. — An extensive 
tribe of herbaceous or idirabby plants, with clustered, 
often showy flowers. are bitter, and their roots 

are milky. Medicinally they are said to be useful in 
affections of the lungs, and to excite perspixation. The 
most celebrated is a North American ner^^ Pcl/Qgala 
Senega (Snake-root), to whidi eztzaardinaiy yixtues are 
iiscribed. Several species are said to cure snake-bites. 
Krameria (Bhatany-root) is -astringen^ and fhmishes a 
red infusion used to adulterate Port wine. Some of the 
above properties, but in a less degree, reside in the only 
British genus, Pdi^gala, 

1. PoL'f’GALA (Milkworty. — Sepals 5, the two inner 
coloured, wing-shaped ; pdals combing with the fila- 
ments, the lower one keeled; capsule flattened, 2- 
celled, 2-valYed; seeds downy, crested at the ^e. 
(Name from the Greeks signify^ tnuch milk, the juice 
of the root being milky.) 

1. PoLtGALA (JftHXnsort). 

1. P. vulgdrU (Common Milkwortlr^Lower petal 
crested in a star-like maimer ; ocHgx-mings about equal 
in length to the corolla ; bracts 8, at the base of each 
flower; stems simple, ascending, herbaceous; leases 
narrow. — Common on he^hs and dry pasture^ where 
it is highly ornamental during the later summer 
months, with its starlike, !{i^ pipk or white flowers. 
— tTune^August Pereiftnitf. ' 

* In the chalk distriotsta 2%%^ ooeozs^ which is 
made by some botaiui^ a distmct specie^ under the 
rather alarming name cif P. cadodrea (Chalk MllkwoztV. 
It diffisTs &om tha precediiig in havi^’ lower leavea 

' g2 
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tufted, blunt calyx^winge which are differently veined, 
and in. ceaaing to flower almost before the common 



FQLTQAU YULoAin {Common Xltbwort). 


Hilkwort begi^. Another variety or apecies with the 
leaven in a xosettei, has been named P. Awtriaca. 

ObD. XIL---lllA^EI3nAC£^---SEA-ttEATHB. 

Sepals 4—^6 united into a iiurowed tube, not falli^ 
off ; peldb equal in number to the sepals, fhmished with 
dawa^ anii ustu^ having eedes at the junction of the 
claw and limb ; imeieaa equal number to the petals ; 
oimy 1 ; JtMnad-lihe, % ^ or 4-cleft; ijoptufle 
l-ceQed» '% 3,f^.4*^VBlved ; smdi very minute^ attached 
to the hdtgea cn the valvea — ^Hmbamous or somewhat 


Bhrubby plants, with bnndidd stemi^ opposite leaves, 
'which have a membranous (loathing base, and numezous 
small sessile floweis, inhabitmg pzineipally the north of 
Afnca and south of Eazop& 



mi OfhsMAMiiaiflK ■ . 

1. FluirxdNm ^ 

oblongs with the' on their inder side ; samiiU 
a— 4-yalved. (None JoAn a 

botanist) 
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F. loBffit (Stnooth Sea-Heath). — Leaves narrow, rolled 
back at the edges^ smooth, £di4sc$d at the base ; flowers 
tenninal, or from the forlm of the stem. — A small pro- 
cumbent planl^ with wiij stems, crowded leaves, end 
pale rose-cobuzed flowers, growing in muddy Salt 
marges on the eastern coasts of Ibglaiid. — ^FL July. 
PezenniaL 

* Another species, F, pvlverulenia (Powdery Sea- 
Heath), formerly grew on ^ sea-coast of Sussex, but is 
now eaidncl 

Order XIIL— ELATINACEi^^WATER-woRT Tribe. 

Sepals 3 — 5, distinct, or growing together at the base ; 
peiaU equal in number to the sep^ ; stamens equalling, 
or twice as many as the petals ; oiku^ with 3 — 5 cells, 
and as many styles and ^obular stignms ; capsule with 
3 — 6 cells and valves ; seeds wrinkled, springing ftom 
the centre of the capsule. — ^Minute, annual, aquatic 
herbs, with rooting stems and opposite leaves ; found 
in most ports of the world. 

J. Ei^Tiv^ (Water-wort). — Sepals. 3 — 4, growing 
together at the base ; petals 3 — 4 Oasnens 3 — 4, or 
6-— 8 ; styles 3 — 4-cdl^ many-seeded ; seeds cylin- 
drical, flimwed, and transversely striated (!N'ame of 
doubtful origin.) 

1. ELATfzrd (ITfldsr^rorf). 

1 . F, Aeasandra (Siz-stamenq$ Water-wort ). — Flowers 
stalked ; pekds 3 ; stamsns 6| eapsule 3-celled ; seeds 
strai^i-^A minute plan^ fopaing turfy beds on the 
maiigin of lakes^ or growing opMy submersed.^ When 
left by, the subsiding water i^ipsames a bright red hue, 
but the flowers are at all timai ineonspicuous. Bare. 

Jufy-^^Bi^pdember. Aiin^ 

2. K Hidtapiper (Eig^hMameiied Wateivwort).— 
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/'fotrerrseadle ; peialt 4 ; tkmenB 8 ; eaptule 4-eell6d ; 
teeds curved.— -Yet rater ilian the pieceding^ and 
grooving in similar sittkadoni . — ¥1 Jofy— S^tember. 

Animal. 
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Obdbb XIV.— CABYOPHYLLACE^ 

S^p<^ 5 or 4f distinct^ or connected into a toibe ; petals 
equal in number to the sepals ; etaimens EsuaUv twice as 
many as, sometimes equalbmg, the petals^ and like them 
inserted on. the sti^ or zing of the ovaiy ; ovc^ 1, 
raised on a short stalk, or inserted in a ring ; ^igmas 
2 — 5, running along the inner suifiwe of &e styles ; 
capsule 1 or. imperfectly 2— 5-celled, opening by tfice 
as many teeth, or valvefl^ aa there are styles ; seeds in- 
serted on « central, oolimaA. — ^An 'Cxtynsive and well 
marked order of herbaeeoua plantp^’ inhabiting the tem- 
perate and fn^ zegions o£- the-c^be^ aa4. not un&e- 
quently bearing ornamental flowm The stems are 
swollen at the joints : the leaves always i^pesite and 
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undivided, and fiequenily of a glaucous hue. Among 
garden flo^ezai the Fink, Caniation, Sweet William, 
and Scadet Ljchnis, all belonging to this order, are well 
known ; and our hedges ate mum 'indebted for their 
showy appearance in spring to the great White Stitch- 
wort^ and in summer to the Bed and White Bobin. 
Botanists have distributed the plants of this order into 
two groups, or suborders. 

SidHmler L — SiiAnsa . — Fink Tribe. 

SqaaU connected into a tube *; etamene united at the 
base with the stalk of the ovaiy. 

* Calyx b~eleft; petali 5, with long daws; 'stamens 10. 

1. Dianthub (Pink). — Calyx with 2 or more opposite 
scales at the base outside ; styles 2 ; capsttle l-celled, 
opening at the top with four valves ; seeds flattened. 
(Name in Greek sign%ing the fiovoer of Jupiter, foom 
its beauty and fragrance.) 

2. Safoitabza (Soapwort).--(7a/y!a; naked at the base ; 

styles 2 ; capsule l-celled, opening at the top with 4 
yalves ; soeds rounded. (Name sapo, soap, the 

plant abounding in a soapy juice.) 

3. SiLfovfl (Gatchfiy). — Calyx naked at the base; 
pdaU generally ' crownm at the top of the daw ; styles 
3 ; atspsuls imperfectly 3-celled, opening fit the top with 
6 yalves. ^ame of' doubtfiil' ori^ The Bu gliah 
name was given in consequence of flies bejng often 
caughtin the- viscid fluid which, in some species, sur- 
X 01 IW. parts of ihe stem.) 

4. Ltohnis (Campion).~^d?b^ naked at the base ; 
pdaU generally mowiied at the: top df the claw ; dyUs 
5 ; cc^iMe opening at the io|^ with 5 or 10 teeth. 
(Nam^ from the Greek lyohSis, a laoDq> ; ‘'the thick 
cotU^^ aubslfhoo bh the leaves ^ some speciea, or some 
simBir having been employed as wicks to kmps.’^ 
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6. Aobobtbmma (ComHSodde).-— naked at the 
base, tough, 'with leaf-like diTisiona ; petdU ondiTided ; 
capsule opening at the top ‘with 5 teeth. (Name sig- 
nifying in Gredi:, Crown of the Fidd.) 

Stih-order II. — Ai^iiSEM. — Chiekweed Tribe, 

SepaU distinct ; etameiu inserted into a ring beneath 
the capsule, which is not stalked. 

6. SAofNA (Pearl-wort). — Sepals i — 5, q^reading 
when in fruit ; petals 4 — 5, minute, or sometimes 
wanting ; stamens 4 to 10 ; styles 4 — 5 ; capsule 4—5- 
valved. (The name in Latin signifies fattening meat, 
but is tot^y inapplicable to the minute plants of this 
genus.) 

7. M<enchia. — Sepals 4, erect ; petals 4 ; steanens 4 ; 
styles 4 ; capsule opening at the top 'with eight teeth, 
^aioe in honour of Conrad Moenehy Professor of 
^tany at Hesse-Cassel.) 

8. Hol6bteum (Jagged Chiekweed). — Sepals 5 ; petals 
5, toothed at the margin ; stamens 3 — 5 ; styles 3 ; 
capsule opening at the top Ndth 6 teeth. (The name 
signifies in Greek, aU hone; but why it was given is 
uncertain.) 

9. StellAbia (Stitchwort).— 5; petals 5, 
deeply 2-cleft ; stamens 10 ; styles 3 ; capsule opening 
with 6 valves, or teeth. (Name from Stella, a star, 
which the expanded flowers resemble in shape.) 

10. Honoe^ta (Sea Purslane ). — Sepals 5; petals 
5, entire ; stamens 10 ; styles 3 — 5 ; seeds ism, large ; 
flowers with the stamens or pistils imperfect. (Name 
from ^ Honckeny, a German botanist ) 

11. AbbnAbia (Sandwoirt). — Sepals 5 ; petals 5, 
entire ; stamens 10 ; ttyles 3 ; capsule epemng ^th 
6 valves; flowers all 'peifrct; seeds many, minute. 
(Name from the Latin arSsut, sand, many spedes grow- 
ing in sandy ground.) 

12. CebIstium (l^use-ear Chiekweed).— 5 ; 
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pelx^U 5, 2-Gleft ; stamens 10 or 5 ; styles $ ; capsule 
tubular, opemug at the end mth 10 or rarely 5 teeth. 
(Name from the Greek kereu, a horn, from the shape of 
the capsule in some species.) 

13. MalJLohium (Mouse-ear Chickweed). — Sepals 5 ; 
petals 5, deeply 2-clefb ; stamens 10 ; styles mtemate -with 
the sepals; capsule opening to the middle with 5 valves. 
(Name from the Greek mdlakoSf feeble, fiom the nature 
of the plant) 

14. Chebl^ia (Cyphel). — J^pals 5 ; petals 0, or 5, 
exceedingly minute, notched ; stamens 10, the 5 outer 
with glan^ at the base ; styles 3 ; capsule 3-valved ; 
HonotTs with their stamens or pistils. imperfect (Name 
from J, H. Cherler, an eminent botanist) 

1. Dianthus ( Pink ), 

* FU/wers dustered, 

1. D, Armetia (Deptford Pink). — Stem and learn 
downy ; flowers in close tufts j calyas-scales very narrow, 
downy, as long as the tube. — aste places ; rare. Prom 
1 to 2 feet high, with rose-coloured scentiess flowers, 
dotted with white. — ^Fl. July, Au^t Annual. 

2. D, pr6lifer ‘(Proliferous P^). — Stem smooth ; 
leaves roughish at the edge ; Jlawers in heads ; calyx 
scales membranous, pellucid. — ^ravdly |»8tnres ; rare. 
Growing about a foot high, and readily distinguished by 
its hea% of rose-coloured flowers, o^y one of which 
opens at a time, and by the brown dry scdes in which 
the heads of flowers are endosed. 

** Flowers not dmstered. 

3. D, CaryopltyUws (Clove Pinjc, Carnation, or Clove 
Gilly-flower, that is, July flower), — Flowers solitary; 
calyx scales 4» broad, pointed, one-fourth as long as the 
calyx; petals notched; Uanes linear, g^uooue* with 
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smooth edges.— On bid wBlla, but scazoely indigenous. 
Well known, both in the gSzdw'of oottsgeis and of pro- 
fessed floxis^ whe^ it is sulgeet to countless vatieties, 



suimnm AijMihu (Avtfbnf PM). 

all of which are ftagEttOt and besntiltaL^rA 
FeienniaL 
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4. i>. eoBsius (Mountain Fink ). — Flowen mostly soli- 
taiy ; calyx Kala 4, bluni^ one-fouxth as long as the 
calyx ; peUiU jagged ; /aovea linear, glaucous, with 
rough ed^s. — ^Limestone Cliffi|,€hedder, Somersetshire. 
Flowers rose-coloured, fragrant ^Fl. July. Perennial 

b. D. deluMes (Maiden * Pfrkk). — Flowers solitary; 
calyx scales usually 2, tapering to a point, half as long 
08 the calyx ; petals not^ed ; eUm and leaves roughish. 
— Gravelly banks, but not common. A much branched 
plant, with stems 6 — 12 incdies high, and rose-coloured 
flowers with white spots, and a dark ring in the centre ; 
scentless. — ^Fl. July, August PerenniaL 

2. SaponIru (Soapwevi). 

1. S, officinalis {CoTsmoTL Soapwort). — ^A robust plants 
2 — 4 feet high, with broad, pointed, smooth, loaves, and 
handsome flesh-coloured flowers, wMch are often double. 
— It is generally found in the neighbourhood of culti- 
vated ground, and is not considered a native. — FL 
August^ September. liseimiaL 

3. SiIAnA (Cofri^). 

* Stems tufted, short; flowers solUary. 

1. S. acaulis (Moss Campion). — ^^i^much branched, 
tufted; leaves narrow, frii^d at the base ; petals 
cTOwnid, sUghtly notched.-->Gonfined to the summits of 
the loftiest British mountains, where it forms a densely 
matted turf, copioudy decorated with bri^t puiple 
flowers. — FL Jun^ July. Perennial 

** Stem elongated; flowers panided ; calyx inflated, 
bladderdiie. 

2. S. wfldta (Bladder Campionl — erect ; leaves 
oblongs tapering; flowers panicled, drooping; calyx 
inflated, bhaldeivlike, with a nei*woik of veins ; petals 
deeply cloven, rarely crowned. — ^A common wekl in 
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and stein are glaoooys, and geitezally smooth; but a 
variety whidi is dow^ all over isoecasu^nally fbund. — 
H. June— Aug^t. l^ienkiaL' ^ 

3 . S, maH*moL 

from the same xooii^ spieading; 
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ing, finely tootlfi^ at the xnaigin ; flowers few on each' 
ste^ or Bolitaiy ; petals slightly obven, crowned. — 
BesemUing tiie last, but of humbler stature, though 
bearing larger flowers. Common'iiear the sea-shore, as 
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well as by the* sides of mountain riTulets. A variety, 
with handsome doable flowers^ has been found in Devon- 
shire. — ^FT. all the summer. PerenniaL 

*** Stem dongtOed ; flowers in whorls. 

4. S. OtHes (Spamsh CatcMy). — Stems erect, with 
opposite, tufted branches ; stumens and ptsttls on sepa- 
rate plimts; petals narrow, entite, not crowned.-*- 
Sandy fields in^^, east of England. The st^ are 
about a Ibot ld^^iMd at the* mfcCQe ; flowers smell, 
yeUow!8h.^!71;'j^ Perennid. 
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**** Stem ekngated ; flowers in leafy dusters, tdtemati^ 

5. S. AngUoa (Engliah Gatchfly). — Whole plant hairy 
and -viacid ; leaves narrow, tapering ; flowers lateral, 
alternate, erects the lower ones when in fruit reflexed ; 
petals crowned, sli^tly doyen. — ^Not uncommon in many 
parts of England, varying item 6 to 12 inches high, or 
more, according to soil. The flowers are inconspicuous 
and of a pin^h white hue.-^EL all the summer. 
Annual 

***** Stempanided, leafy ; eal^/Ss tM lladder-like. 

6. S. nutaUs (Nottingham Catdifly). — Flowers all 
drooping one way ; branches opposite, 3-forked ; calyx 
much swollen ; petals deeply doven, crowned. — On lime- 
stone and chalk rocks ; not common. It grows about 
1^ foot high, with large frugrant flowers, which expand 
in the evening. — ^FL June, July. PerenniaL 

7. S. cdnica (Striated Com Catchfly). — Stem erect, 
forked ; leaves narrow, downy ; petals doven, crowned ; 
calyx of the fruit conical, with 30 furrows. — ^In sandy 
Helds, very rare; from 6 to 12 inches high; flowers 
small, reddish. — El. July. Annual. 

8. S. noctifldra (Nif^t-fiowei^ Catchfly). — Stem 
erects repeate^y forked ; ocUpx with long tee&, oblong 
when in fruity 10-ribbed. — Sandy and gmvelly fields; not 
common. Shorter than the lasf^ and with larger flowers, 
which expand about sun-set, and close early in the 
morning, and are very fragrant during the night. — ^Fl. 
July. Annual. 


4. Ltghnib (Clcn^ion). 

1. X. Flos-CiUuU (Bagged Bobin ). — Petals deeply 
4-deft) crowned; oo^Mi^ 54oothed; leaves very narrow; 
flowers loosdy paii^ed. — ^A pxe^ and wdl-known 
marsh plants with a pqxplidi gre^ angolsr stem* the 
lower part of whih^*is rougfaish wiSh dfeort biujtly hai% 
the upper parts viscid ; flowed 
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'With deeply-cut nazrow segments. — ^FL -when the cuxikoo 
is in full song; hence its Latin name, 

PeienniaL 



LTORviB noa-otfootA {!Bagg«^ AoMn). 

2. L, diiima (Bed Bobln, or Campion). — Stanuns 
and pitUls on different plants ; petals 2-cl^ half 
dowiii crowned ; cc^mUe nearly globose 10-toothed 
teeth lecvved ; learn obSbng, to^ng, downy, as 
as the stein.---An ornament hedge plant, 2—8 

zoae-colomed all the summer. 


tm 
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3. Z. veapereina (ETeniiig Campioni— ^Sitcmau and 
pisiHi on diifetent plants ; petals 2-clen balf-way down, 
crowned ; eapsale conical, lO-toothed, the teeth erect; 
leaves as in Z. dvimva. Resembling the last, and in 
some districts equally ooimnoii. The flowess are whiter 



AOiKMinau. (CWii>OoqSI»). 

or sometimes leddirii, fiagralit in tibe eroiiig^in. au 
the summer. Rerensisl* 

* Two other Impedes of are xiatiTes of Britain^ 

£. viscdrja (Red German Oatdifly)^ which is fotmdin 

B 
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Hont^meiysliiTe and in a few places in Scotland, dis- 
tinggiahed by its sliglitly-notGlied petals, 5-celled cap- 
soles^ and cffuniny stem ; and J(, alpiTM ^Bed Alpine 
Campion)^ a much smaller sped^ 5—6 inches b^h, 
whidi grows on the summits of the Clora mountains. 

5. Agbobtemma {ComrCodkU), 

1. A. Oiihdgo (Corn-Cockle ). — Calyx much longer 
than the corolla ; petals undivided, destitute of a crown. 
— A. common com weed, with an upright downy stem, 
and large handsome purple flowers; seeds large, and 
consequently dLfiicult to be separated from the com with 
which they are threshed. — ^FL June, July. Perennial 

6 . SaoIna (PearUuiort), 

* Sepals, stanMns, and styles, 4. 

1. S, praeumhens (Procumbent Pearl-wort). — ^Peren- 
nial ; stems prostrate, smooth ; leaves pointed ; petals 



much shorter than the calyx: capsules curved down- 
wards before ripening. — ^Well known to gardeners as a 
troublesome w^ infesting the paths, and so prolific as 
to require repeated eradication. The flowers are at dl 
times inoonspicuouB ; the stems are from 1 to 4 inches 
long, — ^El aU the summer. Perennial. 

* Two other BritidLSpedes belong to this group, both 
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veiy like the preced^ : S. apitala (Annual Pearl-wort)^ 
dis&iguished by its kaiiy, erect stems, and 

fringed \eayes ; the capsules, too, are erect : and S, 
maHtiTna (Sea Pearl-wort^ which has blunts fleshy 
leaves, and flowers destitute of petals. 

** Stamens 10 ; i^fkde^petale, and stplee^ 5. 

4. S. nodSsa (Knotted Pead-wort). — Leaves opposite, 
growing together at the base, upper ones very short, 
growing in knots ; ^otoer-stc^ uways erect ; petaU 
longer than the nalyx. — ^Wet sandyplaces, not uncommon. 
A pretty little plant 3 — 4 inches high, with conspicuous 
white flowers, 9 or 3 together, and tufted leaves. 

* S. sagineidea or eaxdtiUs (Alpine Pearl-wort) and 
S. au&uMto (Awl-shaped Pearl-wort)^ the former a native 
of the Scotch mountains^ the lattto not uncommon in 
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gravelly pasture^ have solitazy flowen on long flower- 
atalks, and in habit approach very nearly to Sagfvm 
procvmbeM, 

7. MOfiKCHU. 

1. M, erecta (Upright Moenchia). — A small upright 
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plant 2 — 4 inches high, wil& i^d glaucous Ua'm^ and 
white flow€r$f which ate laxge in pr^rtion to the rest 
of the plant ; the $epah are shaxp pointed, with a white 
membranous edge ; the petaih expand only in the sun- 
shine. — ^FL May. Annuid. 

8. HoiidsTEUK {Jagged Chickweed), 

1. H. umhellatum (Umbelliferous Jagged Chickweed). 
— A singular little plant, 4 — 5 inches high, with leafy 
stems which are smooth below, and hairy and viscid 
between the joints above. The^ou^ grow in terminal 
umbels about 6 together, and are bent back after 
flowering; petals white, with a reddish tinge. — Very 
rare, on old walls at Norwich and elsewhere. — ^FL April 
Annual 


9. Stellaria. (Stitchworty 

1. S, Tnidia (Chickweed ). — Leaves egg-shape^ with a 
short point; stems with a hairy line dtemating from 
side to side ; petals deeply 2-cleft, not longer thm the 
sepals ; stamens 5 — 10. — Boadsides, waste places, and 
os a weed in gardens; abundant Leaves succulent; 
flowers small, white. Well distinguished by a hairy 
line which runs up one side of the stem and when it 
reaches a pair of leaves is continued on the opposite 
side. — ^FL all the year round. Annual. 

2. S. Holdstea (Greater Stitchworty Satin-flower, or 
Adderis meat). — nearly erect, angular, rough- 
edged ; leaves very narrow, tapering to a long point, 
minutely fringed ; ptIUds deeply 2-clefi;, twice as long as 
the sepals. — ^Among the mort ornamental of our early 
summer flowers, scauccelyless conspicuous with its delicate 
green leaves than its snow-white' petals. The stems do 
not die down to the ground in the winter, as is the ease 
with most other herbaceous perennials ; but though dead 
to all appearance^ they send out delicate green td^ very 
early in the year, so that the flowering stemsy especially 
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VnbuBliy plMsa, Mem. to bttve mede ux UDnsaally rapid 
groi7ib.---lf\.'May,3BBe. Pereimisl. 

3. £f. gram^Ma (lieBser SbVtchwort). — Stem nearly 
erec^ angular, amootli; ha/m very narrow, acute, smooth, 



•nujAalA noiAnsA iQnaUrBHtekworti, 


edged ; Jkwn in forked panides ; petals Tory deeply 
ol^ sivedy longer than the S-nerred sepals . — "Dry 
heathy places. Unch smaller than the preceding in aU 
its pa^ and disti ngn ish e d at once by the Texy deeply 
divided petals, which are whiter bnt not so shoi?y.— 
June, July. PhrenniaL 
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4. S, glmea (GIaucoob Mush Sl!itohsrort).-»48iEa» 
neatly «t^ cmoolSh \ leonet nmonr, 

Bntixe, ghLUCcms *, flown Bo^tazy on Vmg asSSlBry i^b!Qa ; 
j>etaZ« yery deeply 3-clieft, mnoih losgei than the S-xienred 
sepals.— Marshy places. Besemblang the mbedbg in 
habits 6 — 12 inches high, but with larger .floweis. — ^Fl. 
June — ^August PeienniaL 
5. S. uUgMta (Bog Stitchwort ). — Stem spreading, an- 
gular; 2ea«e«bTo^y lanceolate with a stiiFtipysmo^; 
flowers panided ; peiale deejdy 2-oleit, ahorter than the 
3-neiyed sepals, which are united at the base. — ^Boggy 
placee frequent A dender plant, about a foot long^ 
with yeiy small white flowers. — FL June. Annual 
* The other British spades of St^XUuia Are S. nirno- 
rum (Wood Stitchwort), which grows in woods in the 
north, and is distingui^ed by its heart-shaped leayes : 
iS'. cerasUAdes (Alpine Stitchwort), a humble plant 4—6 



nosqppter^ nnoiMa (Btoa PmUml 
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inches high, with laige white flowers, growing on th'' 
Sootti^ mountains : and S, icapfgera (Many-stalked 
Stitchwort)^ distinguished by its long flower-stalks, 
and growing both on the Scottuh mountains north oi 
Dunkeld, aid about Loch Nevis. 

10. HoNOK]toA (Sea Purslane), 

1. H, peploidee (Sea Purslane). — Leaves sessile, egg- 
diaped, acute, fleshy, smooth; sepals obtuse. — A low, 
succulent^ marine planl^ with creeping loots, forked 
stems, and leaves arranged in four rows. The flowers 
are small and white, and grow &om the forks of the 
stem. The plant forms tangled masses on the sea-shore, 
and approaches in habit the Sea Milkwort (Glaux mati- 
<ma). — ^FL July. Perenniid. 

11. Arenabta (^audioorf). 

1. A, trinervis (Three-nerved Sandwort). — Leaves egg- 
shaped, acute, the lower ones stalked, 3 — £»-ncrved, 
frin^ ; flowers solitary from the forks of the stem and 
avila ; sepaU 3-nerved, the central nerve rough. — weak, 
atramli^, downv plant, about a foot long; approaching 
the Ghickweed (Stellaria midia) in habit, fiom which, 
however, it may be at once distinguished by its undivided 
petals. — ^y, June. AnnuS. 

2. A. serpylliJoUa (Thyme-leaved Sandwort). — 
Leaves broadly agg-shaped, pointed, xoughish, sessile ; 
stem repeatedly forked, downy ; sepals tapering, hairy. 
— A small shrub-like herb 2-^ inches hi^jh, with in- 
conspicuous white flowen^ common on dry iWks and 
walls. When growing near the sea, the stems are less 
branched, and the leaves somewhat laigar and more 
decidedly Ringed. — FIJmm-^Au^t. Annual. 

* To UUB mup belong also 4* iliats^ (ffangad Sand- 
wort); a small species gtomng on limestone mountains in 
Ireland ; A, (Itorwogian Sandirort), discovered 
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in the Shetknd IslaiidB, in 1837 ; A. vema (Vernal 
Sandwort), a small tufted plant with awl-shaped leaves, 
and comparatively large flowers, which grows in several 
parts of Scotland, and at the lizard Point, Cornwall : 
A, rubella (Alpine Sandwort), a very rare species, con- 
fined to the summits of some of the Scotdi mountains : 
A.tenui/olia (Fine-leaved Sandwort), a slender plant 4 — 
6 inches high, with smooth forked stems and awl-shaped 
leaves, found in sandy fields in various parts of England 
and Scotland: and A. (level-topped Sandwort), 
a rare Scotch species, with tufted flowers and leaves. 



cimAmm tuoositm {Vitdd Mam-tar (Videoed), 

12. Gebabtiux (ifottss-ear Chiekweed). 

* PUale uai longer tb/m ike calyx. 

1 . C. vueflawm ( Viadd House-ear Ghudeweed). — Stma 
hairy, visdd ; Uavea oblong; tapering; fiowere in pani- 


lOG cabyofhtllaciAa. 

cles. — common weed, with inconsp^uous nlhite flowers 
and straggling stems, which are ^exally coyered with 
dust Tho seed-vessels, when ripenings leng^n and 
become curved. — FI. all the summer. Perennial. 

* To this group belong (7. wdgdium (Broad-leaved 
Mouse-ear duckweed)^ which may be distinguished by 
its flowers being tufted : (7. tmid^ndrum (Five-sta- 
mened Mouse-ear Chickweed), distinguished by the 
character to which it owes its name : C. teiramdrum 
(Four-stamened Mouse-ear Chickweed^ distinguished in 
like manner : and several others to which boti^ts have 
given names, though undecided whether to call them 
species or varieties. 

* * Petals longer than the calyx, 

3. C. arvense (Field Mouse-ear Chickweed ). — Leaves 
narrow, tapering, downy; pOals twice as long as the- 
sepals. — Gravelly and ch^y fields; common. — FI. 
June, July. Perennial 

* To this group belong also C. alplnwn (Alpine 
Mouse-ear Chickweed), a short plant with white silky 
loaves and large white flowers, frequent in the Highlanrls 
of Scotland : and C. laiifoUum (Broad-leaved Mouse-rar 
Chickweed), also a mountain plants distin^ished from 
the precedn^ by its leaves being covered with yellowish 
down, and by its solitary flowers. It is found on the 
mountains of Wales and Scotland. 

13. MalAchium {Mouse^r Ghichweed). 

1. M, aqudtkum (Water Mouse-ear Chickweed). — 
Lower leaves stalked, ttpper sessile, heartahaped, taper- 
ing to a pointy all hairy on the margin ; capnde open- 
ing with 5 3-cleft teeth . — A much branched straggling 
plant^ with white flowers in the angles of the stems, 
and in habit approadiing Btdlaria nSmorum (Wood 
StitGhwort)L^Wet phioeB, but not general — FL July, 
August PerenniaL ' 
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14.^ Cheblebza (Cpphel). 

1. C, sedoides (Mossy Gyph^). — moimtdn jfissA 
with long roots and nnineroiis densely iniftsd stems, 
which Bcucely rise ahoYO the ground, bearing crowded 
narrow leaves and solitary greenish flowep^ which are 
generally without petals. — Highland mountains . — VL 
June — ^August. PerenniaL 



Obd. XV. — ^LINAGE^ — Flax Tribe. 

Sepals 3 — 5, overlapping when in ‘ bud, persistent ; 
petals eq^ in number to the sepals, twisted when in 
bud, ffldling off very soon after expansion ; stasnens equal 
in number to the petals, and alternate with^them, united 
at the base into a ring with small teeth between them ; 
ovary of about as many crils as there are sraalsb and as 
m^y styles ; capsule approaching a globukrTOon, tipped 
mth the^ hardened b^ of tlm, styl^ each cell incom- 
pletely divided by a option extod^ fleom.the back 
inwards ; seeds 1 ineilljbB^afftKSti^ 
baceous, rarely sfanibby^iaakiti^ with undivided leavea 
and remarkably fhgaciotis petals, prineipally bat not 
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exclusively confined to Europe and the north of Africa. 
The floweiB are in many cases highly omamentaJ, but the 
most striking feature of the Elu tribe is the toughness 
<}f the fibre contained in th^ sterns^ and the mucilagi- 
nous qualities of their seeds^ which also yield considerable 
quantities of oiL One species, JJmxm fcsttofuamum, 
has for ages supplied the valuable article of dothing 
which takes its name, ^^Linen,'* ftom the plant which pro- 
duces it ; linseed-oil is obtained &om the seeds of the same 
plant, and the meal of the seeds is valuable for poultices. 

1. XiNUM (Flax). — Sepals 5; petals 5; caps^e 10- 
vdved, and 10-celled. (Kame fiK>m the Celtic Zin, 
thread.) 

2. RinfoLA (Flax-seed). — Sepals 4, connected below, 
3-cleft ; petals 4 ; capsvle 8-valved, and 8-celled. 
(« Named from raditts, a ray, I presume in consequence 
cf the ray-like segments of the calyx.’^ — Sir W>JMookerJ\ 

1. Linttii (Flax). 

* Leaves alternate. 

1. L. perenne (Perennial Flax).— u&eava very narrow, 
tapering to a sh^ point ; sepals inversely egg-shapcil, 
obtuse, obscurely S-ribbed— Chalky fields. — A slender 
plant about a foot high, with wiry stems, very narrow 
sessile leaves, and elegant sky-blue petals, which are so 
fugacious as scarcely to boar being gathered. — FL June, 
July. Perennial. 

2. L, angustifolium (Narrow-leaved Flax). — Leaves 
ve^ narrow, tapering to a point; sepals elliptical, 
pointed, 3-ribbed. — Sandy pastures in the southern and 
western counties ; common, lake the last^ but distinctly 
marked by its sharp-pointed sepals, and lighter blue 
flowers.— FI June, Jidy. Perennial 

* To this group belongs L. usitatissmumf the flax of 
commerce, which, thou^ not a native is not 

unfrequently found in cnltivated ground. It is distin- 
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guislied fimm ihe pieced^ by its somewliat broader and 
more distant leavei^ by its stems being mostly solitary,, 



uvuM AKOvBnrouuM, and u oathabticitii. 


instead of seyeral from the same loot^ by its notched 
petals, and by its larger size. 


** Leaves opposite. 


3. L, caiMriiewn (Cathartic flax ). — Leaves oblongs 
broader at the base ; s^^ pointed — pastures ; 
abundant. — Y eiy diffecent in size and habit from any oT 
the preceding; r^y exceeding 3 inches in height; and 
beu^ numerous small white ^wers, which grow in 
panides, and droop before expansion.— >11 Jnn^ July* 

AnniiiJ. 
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2. ItADioL4 {Flax-teed). 

1. S.miUegrdna (Thyme-leat^Jlax-Beed). — ^The only 
specioB. — One of the most minnte of Brituh flowering 
plants, never exceeding three inches in height, but 



lusIoxA MiLtxoR^jfA {Utifme^Uaved Fbu-Md). 


repeatedly forked, and bearing a large number of small 
white flowers, which, as the plants generally grow many 
together, oft^ prevent its being overlooked. — ^Damp 
heaths ; not uncommon. — FL July, August. Annual. 


Obd. XYl.— MALYAGEiB.— The Mallow Tbibk 

Sapcda 5, more or less united at the base, valvate 
in bud, often enclosed in an outer calyx; petals 
equalling the sepals in number, twisted when in bud ; 
ttament numerous, united by their filaments into 
a tube; owury formed of several carpds united in a 
radiate manner ; equal in number to the carpels, 
either distinct or united; Oapavdet (in all the British 
species) l-seeded, amnged in a whorl round the styles. 
— A large and important toily of herbaceous plants, 
shrubs, and troes, with divided aiteinate leaves, wlneh 
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are fumished with stipules and axillary flowers. They 
are most abundant in the tropical redone, where they 
form a large proportion of the vegetation, and gradually 
decrease in number towards the poles. According to 
Lindley, the number of species hitherto discovered 
amounts to about a thousand, all of which agree in con- 
taining a large quontily of mucU^, and being totally 
destitute of unwholesome qualities. In some species, 
this mucilage, extracted by boUing the plant, especially 
the root^ is employed medicinally in alkying irritation, 
1x)th external and internal Some few are used as food. 
The bark of others affords an excellent substitute for 
hemp. The cotton of commerce is obtained from the 
appendage of tiie seeds of several species of Gos^ium, 
a family belonging to this Order. As omamentd gar- 
den flowers, Md(ip^, several species of Hibiscus, and the 
Hollyhock, are well known. The number of stove species 
in cultivation i« very great. 

1. Malva (Mallow). — SlyUi numerous ; outer calyx 
3-leaved, inner d-deft (Hame from the Greek malak%, 
soft, from the emollient properties of the mucilage which 
it contains.) 

2. liAVATifiBA (Tree-Mallow). — numerous; outer 
calyx 3-lobed, inner 5-cleft. (Named in honour of the 
two LavaterSf friends of Toumefort) 

3. Althaea (Marsh-Mallow). — Styles numerous ; outer 
calyx 6 — 9 cleft. (Name &om the Greek to cure, 
from its healing properties) 

1. Malva (Mallow). 

1. M. Syhestris (Common Mallow). — Stem ascending, 
or erect ; roetrleaiees kidney-shaped, with 7 acute lobes ; 
Jrytt-adks erect ; firuit not downy, wrii]kled.—Eoad- 
sides and waste ground; conunon. A robust herbaceous 
plant, with lai^ra downy, lobed, but not deeply divided 
lyve^ branched stems, andfthowy pur ple flowers. 'When 
the flowers first expa^ the pUmt is handsome, but as 
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the aeaflon advances, the leaves lose their deep green hue, 
and the stems put on a ragged appearance. The whole 
plant is mucilaginous and emoflientb The pollen is a 
heautifol object for the microscope, being (like that of 
many other plants in this Orde*) globular, and studded 
with minute glandular prickles.— ^FL June— August. 
Perennial 



lUATji ntramn (Ooimion MaUow). 

2. JT. — Stem prostrate ; 

team roiiidisli» hfWIt^ped^ with 5 shallow lobes; 
frmt-ttaSeg^Ti^t mrimifmit downy.— Waste places; 
not unooM|iiia* Smaller than the last^ and distin- 
guished at otioe htr its prostrate sterna and pale lilac 
flower— 7L Jnai^-*8eptember. Annual 
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3. M, motehdta (MuBk-MBllow)i — Stem eiect; root- 
leaves kidney-shaped, deeply 5 or 7-lobed and cut ; stem- 
leaves deeply 5-lcn)ed, and variously cut into numerous 
narrow segments ; outer ealyx-leaves very narrow \ fruit 
hairy. — Hedges and borders of fields ; not uncommon. 
Whole plant hairy, light green, with large handsome 
rose-coloured fiowers, which are crowded towards we 
summit of the stem ; the foliage eddts a fidnt musky 



lATATte4 ARBtfUA (IVlW-MaOoiv) 
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odour, especially in bot weather, or when drawn lightly 
through the hand. A white yariety is not uncominon 
in gardens — ^FL July, August FerenniaL 

* Tlie above species agi^ in yielding a plentiful 

tasteless mucilage, which, in some rural districts, is 
highly valued for making poultices and cough mixtures. 
Children often amuso themselves with gathering and 
eating the unripe seed-VMsels, whidr they ** cheeses 

they are insipid, but not unwholesoma The common 
Mallow is fr^uently called by country people, Marsh- 
MaAow,” a name which properly belongs to AUhcea 
ojicindlis. 

2. LavaI^ra {Tree-UdUm). 

1. X. arhdrea (Sea Tree-Mallow). — ^A tall and hand- 
some plant, 6 — 12 feet hi^ with a thick, almost woody, 
stem ] soft, downy, angular leaves, and abundance -of 
puiple flowers, resembling those of the Common Mallow, 
but somewhat snudler, and of a deeper colour towards 
the centre. — On searclifls and insulated rocks on many 
parts of the coast — ^FL July — October. Biennial. 

3. Althaea 

1. A. ojhindlis (Common Marsh-Mallow ). — Leaves 
3 — 5 lobed, soft and downy on both sides ; flowers 
several tt^ther. — Marribes^ espeoally near the sea. 
BeadUy dutingoiBhed ftom any others of the Mallow 
tribe growing in Britain, by the numeibus divisions of 
the outer calyx, the hoary down which thickly doth^ 
the steins and floibaga, and by the numerous panicles of 
bhisil-coknued ilowiiB. The starry down is a beautiful 
olgedt for the nicioecope. — ^FL August, September. 
Feiennul 

* A second apeoies of AUhaa, A, hwvka (Hispid 
Massh-Jisllow)^ occurs in considerable abundance near 
Cobham, Ecn^ but la not considiwed a native. It may 
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toughness of the fibres of the inner bark. In a species 
of AristoUiUa this is so strong, as to be converted into 
strings for musical instruments. One genus (CdrcZtorus) 
supplies the Indians with fishing-lines and nets; and 
the Lime or linden-tree furnishes the material of which, 
in Russia, bast mats are made. Some genera produce 
edible berries, and the bony seeds of others are not un- 
commonly set in gold, and form handsome necklaces. 
In several instances the timber is employed for the most 
useful purposes. The name of the order is derived from 
Tilia, the linden-tree, the only British genus. 

1. Tilia (Lime).—SepciU 5, soon falling off; petals 5, 
with or without a scale at the base outside ; ovwrtf 
5-celled j styU 1; capauie 1 -celled not opening by valves, 
2-seeded. (Name of uncertain origin.) 


1. Tilia {The Lime or Liinden-tree). 

1. T, pwrmfolia (Small-leaved lime-tree ). — Leaves 
obliquely heart-shaped, smooth on both sides, with the 
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exception of emdl tuAa of downy hair beneath, Bcarcely 
longer than their stalks ; pedwM^a springing from a 
leafy hmetf many flowered; capnde brittlk — Peculiar 
interest attadi&s to the linden-tree, from its having 
given a name to the immortid linns^. For^a fuller 
account of this tree, the reader is referred to ** Tlie Forest 
T^ees of Britai^” voL ii — FL July. Tree. 

* It is questionable whethet any species of lime is 
indigenous in Britain ; that just d^ribed has the best 
claim to be considered a native, but is not so well known 
as T. JEuropcsa, the common lime of avenues and parks. 
This species has flowers like those of the small-leaved 
lime, but larger leaves', and a smooth capsule the zind 
of wMch is tough. T. grandifolia (Large-leaved lime- 
tree) has woody seed-vessels, which, as well as the leaves, 
are covered with short down. 

Ord. XYIII. — HYPEEICACEdEL— T hi St. John's 
Wort Tribe. 

Sep<d8 4 or 5, not falling off, unequal, often fringed 
with black dots j petals of the same number as the sepals, 
unequal-sided, twisted when in bud, often bordered 
with black dots ; stamens numerous, free ahove^ united 
at the base into three or more sets ; evarg single ; stgUs 
3 — 6 ; fruit a capsule or berry of several T^ves and cel^ 
the valves curved inwards ; seeds thinut^ numerous.^ 
Herbs, shrubs, or trees, generally with opposite leaves 
narked with pdlucid dots^ and yellow flowerif, inhabit- 
ng most parts of the world. Most of the species are 
iromatic and resinous, yellow juice, 

vhich hm been used in medioine. The only Bzitiah 
venuB strictly belonging to thfa. order is th et whichgives 
t its name, ffgpSrietm. The ovqitoi genua Pamassia 
kvas formerly placed here^ bet la now removed to the 
Drder DBoasBAOBd (p, 7vV 

1. Htp^iouh (St John's Wort)L*— 6 ; petals 
5 ; stamens numerous iJUaments united into 3 or 5 seta ; 
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styles 3 or rarely 6 ; capmiU 3-celled. — (Name, hypericony 
the Greek zmme of the plant.) 

1. Htp^oum (St, John*» WoH), 

* StyU9 5. 

1. H, calydnum (Large-flowered Bt. John’s Wort). — 
^SiEaoM single-flowered. — low shrub, with oblong, blunt 
leaYes and large yellow flowers, which are very han^ome, 
espedally before the anthers have shed Ibeir pollen. 
Common in gardens and shrubberies, and naturalized in 
several places. — ^FL July — September. Perennial. 

** StyUi 3, sepah not fringed, 

2. If. An(2roMBmun(Gommon Tutsan). — ^^ifsmshrubby, 
two-edged ; leavee egg-shaped, sessile ; enpodt unequal ; 
^pnde berry-like. — W ooda and hedges, but not common, 
except in Devon and Cornwall. A handsome shrubby 
plant, 2 — 3 feet high, conspicuous with clusters of 
largish yellow flowers, and afterwards with glossy, 
berry-like capsules. The leaves have a ^strong resinous 
smell, which they retain for some time after drying. — 
FL July. FerenniaL Slurub. 

3. H, guadrdngvhm (Square-stalked St John’s Wort). 
— Stem herbaceous erect, with 4 somewhat winged 
a^les^ branched ; lecnee oblong, egg-riiaped, with pellu- 
cid dots ; aepode erects lanceolate. — ^Wet places, common, 
growing 1^2 feet Ugh, with flat panicles of yellow 
flowexa.— July, August FerenniaL 

4. B, perfotdbum (Perforated St John’8 Wort). — 
Stem herbaceous, erect 2-edged ; leaivee eUiptic-oblong^ 
copiously perforated with pellucid dots; mpaHa erect, 
lanceolate^ acute. — ^Woods and hedges^ common ; easily 
dxstbguudied firom aft the other cmaller qiedes of St 
John's Wort by its decidedly 2-edged stem; 2 feet 
high. — FL July, Angnst FerenniaL 

(k H, diSnim (Imperforate St John’s Woii). — Stem 
herbaoeouB, erect 4-caded, with rounded angles ; lecatee 
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destitute of dots ; H/pdU refiexed, elliptical, blunt. — 
Mountainous places, not common ; yeiy like the last, 
but well distinguished by the above characteis. — ^Fl. 
July, August. .Peiennial. 

6. H. hmdfdmm (Trailing St John’s Wort ). — Stemt 
prostrate, somewhat 2-edgcd; leaves oblong, obtuse, 
perforated with pellucid dots -yfiowen somewhat cympse ; 
etamens not more than 16 . — Walls and gravelly banks, 
common; 3 — ^9 indieS long, with several spreading 
slender stems and yellow^ flowers, which open most 
freely in ^e sunshine. Though usually plac^ in this 
group, the sepals are often firmed wi& black dots.-*— 
R. July, August Perennial. 
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Siylet 3. Sepals frmged with glande, 

7. H. monidnvm (Mountain St. John’s Wort ). — Stem 
erects round, smooth ; Uavee oblong, sessile, smooth, with 
glandular dots near the margin ; eepalt acute, figged 
with shortly stalked glands. — ^limestone hills, not un- 
common ; growing about 2 feet high, and remarkable 
for the black fringe of its sepals, which at once dis- 
tinguishes it from any of the preceding species. — FI. 
July. Perennial. 

8. H, hirsikum (Hairy St. John’s Wort). — erect, 
nearly round, downy ; leaves downy. — ^W oods, especially 
in a chalky or limestone soil ; about the same size as 
the lost, but well marked by its downy herbage. — ^Fl, 
July. Perennial. 

9. //. pidchrum (Small upright St John’s Wort). — 
Stem erect, round, smooth ; leaves heart-shaped, embrac- 
ing the stem, smooth ; sepals obtuse, fringed with sessile 
glands 3 peials fringed with glands. — Heaths and woods, 
common. A slendsf plant, with scanty foliage and 
golden-yellow flowers, which when in bud are stained 
externally with red. — ^FL July, August Perennial. 

10. U, eUdes (March St John’s Wort ). — Stem creep- 
ing 3 branches erect 3 leaves roundiidi, and, like the stems, 
densely clothed with shaggy down. — Spongy bogs, com- 
mon. Flowers few, pale yenow,"' remaining open but a 
short time. The plant may be detected at some dis- 
tance by the hoariness of its foliage, and by the strong 
and feur from pleasant resinous odour which it emits, 
especially in hot weather. — ^Fl. July, August Perennial. 

* The other Briti^ species of St John’s Wort are, 
JT. maciddtum (Spotted St John’s Wort), which grows 
in wet places^ and may be distinguished fiom H. guad- 
rdngvltm by its reflexed toothed sepeUs, and by purple 
streaks and dots on the petaU beneath : JET. limmifolmm 
(Harrow-leaved St John’s Wort)^ which is neariy allied 
to H. hsmifdmm, but has erect item, and about 30 
stamens, foamA on the sea-coast of l>evon and Cornwall, 
very rare ; and H. barbatum (Bearded St John's Wort), 
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a doubtful native, but said to grow wild in Peithsliire ; 
it has tepcth £nnged with long-stalked glandsy and petdla 
minutely ^ringed and dotted. 

Ord. XIX. — ^ACERAGXi^ — The Maple Tribe. 

Calyx divided into 5 parts (occasionally 4 — 9) ; pdtaU 
of the same number ; stamem about 8, inserted on a 
flattened ring beneath the ovary ; ovary 2-lobed ; dyle 
1 ; digmat 2 ; fruit 2-lobed, 2-celled, not bursting ; 
hhes winged on the outside ; celh 1 — 2 seeded. — ^Treea 



Aom OAXPSRBX (OmMion Ut^le). 

with opposite stalked leaves, which are veined in a 
palmate manner. They are found only in the temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere; several specim 
abound in a sweet juice, 9 ^hich in North Amenoa is 


122 Ad&AOSJt. 

xnanufiickiied into sugar. — “Forest Trees of 
Britaiii," voL i p. 103.) 
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wood, which was used* for malfiyig Bpearo and other 
ahaip-pointed inatrumenta. 

1. Acer 

1. A, campSstrS (Common Maple).-^Z0ave5 5-lobed ; 
iobes bluntish, scarcely cut ; cluAen of flowers ereci — 
Woods and hedges ; a snmil tree, with a very rugged 
corky bark^ full of cracka — May, June. Tree. 

2. A. Pteudo-pldianuB (Greater Maple or Sycamore). 
— Leavet 5-lobod ; hbes unequally serrated ; dusters of 
flowers drooping. — k. largo and handsome tree, intro- 
duced into ^igland before the fourteenth century, and 
now completely naturalized.. The name Sycamore wae 
given to it by the older botanists, who erroneously 
believed it to be identical witli the Sycanwre or 
herry-fig of Palestine, which it somewhat resembles in 
the size and form of its leaves. — FL May. Tree, 


Ord. XX. — GERANIACEiE. — Geranium Tribe. 

5, not falling off, ribbed, overlapping when in 
bud ; petals d-clawed, twisted when in bud ; stamens 10, 
sometimes alternately imperfect, generally united by 
their filaments ; ovary of 5 carpels placed round a long 
awl-shaped beak ; styles 6, united to the beak ; stigmas 5 ; 
fruit beaked, separating into 5 oapstUeSj each of whi<di 
is one-seeded, and terminates in the hardened style, 
which finally separates at the base and curls up, canying 
the capsule with it. — ^An extensive tribe, consisting of 
herbaceous plants and shrubs with an aromatic or resi- 
nous flavour and astringent qualities, abounding at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. To the'genus Pelairgomfim belong 
the innumerable varieties of handsome flowering plants 
which under the wamA of Qeramums ore so ornamental 
as greenhouse or window flowers. The roots of one or 
two species axe eatable, and some are used in medici]^ 
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1. Geranium (Crane’Bpbill). — Stamens 10, 5 of which 
are alternately larger and have glands at the base ; fruit 
beaked, separating into 6 capsules,' each with a long 
au/n which is naked (not bearded on the inside). — 
(Name from the Greek geranos, a crane, to the beak of 
which bird the fruit bears a fancied resemblance.) 

2. Er6dium (Stork’s-bill). — Stamens 10, of which 5 
are imperfect; glands at the base of the perfect 
stamens ; fruit beaked, separating into 5 capsules, each 
with a long spiral awti, which is bearded on the inside. 
(Name from Greek er6di<m, a heron, to the beak of 
-which bird the fruit bears a fancied resemblance.) 

1. Geranium (Crane's-hill).' 

* Flower-stalJes single flowered, ^ 

1. G. sanguineum (Bloody Crane’s-bill). — RooUleaves 
nearly round, with 7 deeply cut lobes, each of which is 
3-cleft, stem-leaves 5 or 3-lobed. — Limestone and magne- 
siiiii rocks, not common. An exceedingly handsome 
])lant with hairy stems, abundant foliage, and large, 
bright pui’jjle flowers. FI. July — September. Perennial. 

♦* Flower-stalks 2 flowered., 

2. G. plMBum (Dusky Crane’s-bill). — Stem erect; 
flowers panicled; sepals slightly pointed; capsules 
keeled, hairy below, -wrinkl^ above. — ^In woods and 
thickets, rare, but not an uncommon garden plant; 
remarkable for the dingy, almost black hue of its flowers. 
FI. May, June. Perennial 

3. G. praienik (Meadow Crane’s-bill ). — Stem erect ; 
leaves palmate, 7-lobed ; lobes cut and serrated ; stamens 
smooth tapering firom a 1l»oad base ; capsules hairy all 
over; frwU~smks bent down. — ^The hugest ‘British 
species, growing in maist pastures ; about 2 feet high, 
with Ifu^ and handsome puipluh-blue flowers. FL 
June— August. Perezmiid. 
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4. G. tylvdiicwn (Wood Crane’s-bill). — Sim. erect, 
many flowered; Uavei palmate, 7-lobed; Uiba cut and 
serrated ; staTneru awl-shaped, fnnged ; capsules keeled, 
liauy ; ^U-etdOcs ereci — ^Woods and pastures, chiefly 



oxBJLmtnc PiUTiirBi (ileadow CraiuftAnXT^ 

in the north, rare. Distinguished firom the last by its 
bmaller size, by its stamens being firinged half-way up, 
and by its capsules being most hairy about the keeL 
— ^FL June, July. Perennial 

B. Q. Pyrendmm (Mountain Crane’s-bill ). — Stems 
spreading, downy; root-leaves kidney-shaped, 6 — T 
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lobod ; fo6es oblong, obtuse, 3-cleft and toothed at the 
end ; notched, twice as long as the pointed sepals. 
— ^Eo^-sides and meadows ; not common. 2 — 3 feet 
high. Well distinguished by the thick doiitm on its 
stems and leaves, and by its numerous, rather small, 
purple flowers with cleft petals. — ^FL June, July. Per- 
onniaL 

6. G, Roberimnum. (Herb Bobert ). — Stem spreading ; 
leaves temate or qninate ; UafleU deeply cut^ the segments 
with minute points; aepaU angular, hairy; capvtdes 
wrinkled and hairy. — ^Boad-sides and hed^; very 
common. One of the most generally dif^sed and best- 
known species, weU distinguished by its red, hairy, suc- 
culent stems, and leaves which towards autumn acquire 
the same hue, and by its elegantly veined bright purple 
flowers. The scent of the whole plant is strong and 
unpleasant. FI. all the summer. An-nnal. 

7. G. hicidum (Shining Crane’s-bill). — Smooth and 
glossy. Leaves nearly round, 6-lobod; sepals angular 
and wrinkled ; capsules with 3 keels, wxinMed. — ^Walls 
and stony places ; in many places. A beautiful little 
species, a few inches high, with smidl, rose-coloured 
flowers, and shining stems and leaves, which are geno- 
rtdly tinged with bright red. — ^Fl. all the summer. 
Annual. 

8. G, malU (Dove’s-foot Crane’s-bill). — ^Downy with 
soft hair. Leaves roundish, lobed and cut ; pestals 
notched ; eapsvles wrinkled, not hairy ; seeds smooth. — 
l^'ields and waste places ; common. Easily distinguished 
from any of the preceding by its prostrate habit, downy 
herbage, and small light puiple flowers. — ^Fl. all the 
summer. Annual 

9. G. tvtondf/bKiem (Bound-leaved Crane’s-bill). — 
Downy with soft hib. Leam roundish, lobed, and cut ; 

entire; hairy, not wrinkl^ ; seafs dotted. 

— ^Fields and wMte places; not common, but perhaps 
often confoiindad with the 1^ which it much resembles 
in sise and hiftit — ^Fl. Junen-August Annual 
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10. O, pwUlum (Sznall-floweied Crane’s-bill). — 
Downy with soft hair. Leavea roundish, lobed, and 
cut ; petaU notched ; gtameM 5 { eapwlea keeled, downy, 
not wrinkled ; aeeda smooth.— *W aste ground } common. 
Kesembling G. molU in habit, but singer. — ^FL all the 
summer. Aimual. 

11. 6r. dUkctum (Jagged-leaved Crane’s-bill). — Sterna 
spreading, hairy ; leavea roundish, more or less hairy, 
variously divided into numerous jagged, narrow seg- 
ments \ aepala with long points ; petala notched ; cap- 
auUa scarcely wrinkled, hairy ; a&eda dotted. — ^Fields and 
waste ground. Distinguished by its deeply cut, hairy, 
not downy leaves, and the exceedingly short pedicels. 
Flowers rose-coloured. — ^FL all the summer. Annual. 

12. G. cduiMmm (Long-stalked Crane's-bill). — 
Sterna spreading, roughish with short hairs ; loavea 
deeply 5-lobed, the lobes cut into many long, narrow, 
acute segments ; fiower-ataXka very long ; aepala with 
long points ; capmlea smooth. — ^Waste ground j not very 
common. Distinguished from the l^t by its larger' 
blueish rose-colom^ flowers, which grow on very long 
and slender stalks, and by its smooth capsules. — ^Fl. 
June — ^August Annual. 

* Fartic^ar care should be taken when comparing 
specimens with the above descriptions, to examine the 
rooMeaves ; for the atm-leaves vary even on the same 
plant to such a degree as to defy description. 

2. ERdnixjM 

1. E. ciciUdrium (Hemlock Stork’s-biU ). — Stem 
prostrate, hairy ; aUtlia many-flowered ; leavea pinnate ; 
leq/leta sessile, pinnatifld, cut — ^Waste places, especially 
near the sea; common. A straggling plent, with much 
of the habit of the preceding genus, but distinguished 
at first sight by its pinnate k^vas, and nmdela of lilac 
(sometimeB white) flowers, the petals of which soon fldl 
off —FI. ell the avnitner. Aymwii- 

2. E, moeokdhm (Mask Stork’s^bill).— iSikiNS po- 
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stxate haliy; staUa many-flowered; leaves pinnate; 
leaflets nearly sessile, unequally cut ; perfect stameM 
toothed at lie base. — ^Waste places, especially near the 
aea. Whole plant much stouter than the last, of a deeper 



nSonm oiouxiBn«CBiimioefc5(offtft<M^ 

green, somewhat clammy to the touch, and emitting 
when handled a strong scent of musk. Flowers bright 
purple.— FI. all the summer. Annual. 

3. E. marUUmm (Sea Stonk's-billX**^^^ prostrate^ 
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hairy ; staHu 1—^3 flowered ; Uavei oblong, heart-atiaped, 
variously lobed end notched ; pBtaU minute or wanting. 
— ^Warm places near the sea ; not uncommon in the 
West of ^gland. Whole plant roughish with minute 
hairs, and sending out several leafy stems, which lie 
remarkably close to the ground ; the leaves are not pin- 
nate, as in the other British species, and the flowers are 
rarely found with petals. like many other sea-side 
plants, it is not unfrequently met with in inland nioun- 
tainous districts^ occurriiig plentifully on Dartmoor, in 
Devonshii^ many miles from the sea. — ^FL all the 
summer. Perennial 

* The beaks attached to the capsules of the StorkV 
bills become spirally twisted when ripe, often springing 
to a considerable distance from the parent plant, ^ey 
are furnished on the inner side with long elastic bristles ; 
and being hygrometric, uncurl when moistened. The 
combined action of the beak and bristles thus gives to 
the seed the power of locomotion at every change in the 
moisture of the atmosphere. A twisted capsule, if 
moistened and laid on a sheet of paper, will, in its effort 
to straighten itself, soon crawl an inch or more away 
from the spot on which it was laid. 

Ord. XXL — BAT BAMTlf A CRM — ^Balsam Tribe. 

The flowers of this order are so exceedingly irregular, 
that it is almost impossible to define the char^ters 
without employing terms which would be out of place 
in a work winch profssaes to give merely a popular 
description of British wild flowers. The following de- 
scription, however, of the only British species belonging 
to Ihe Balsam Tribe, will serve to identify any others 
which are likely to fall in the reader's way. — ^An aunu^ 
succulent plants much swollen at joints, with a soli- 
tary branded stem, and egg^hapsd, deeply serrated 
leaves. From the axil of each of the upper leaves 
proceeds a flower-etalk, tali^g a horisontid dizeetion, ^ 

X 
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and liiding itself beneath the leaf. Each floweretalk 
bears about four drooping flowers, which expeaid one at 
a tim^ and last a yeiy little while. The calyx consists 



mrATHnm 

of ^o, coloured, neorlj round, concaye sepals, with am 
oblique point ; within these, on the side of floWer 
nearest to the stem, is inserted a hom-hke petal of 
sepal, for botanisls are undecided which to call wide 
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at the mouth and curved downwards at the extremity ; 
on each side of this is a laige wavy petd unequally 
lobed, the largest lobe next the spur, the smaller being 
easily separable, and having the appearance of a distinct 
petal. Opposite the stem is a very broad, wavy petal ; 
and at its b^ are 5 stamens with short filaments, united 
just beneath the anthers into a ring, and closing 
a 5-celled ovary. The sepals and petals soon fall off, 
when the ovary enlarges to a 5-celled, 5>valved capsule, 
externally resembling a cylindrical, strongly ribbed pod. 
As the seeds approa^ towards maturity, the valves of 
the capsule acquire an extraordinary elastic power, and, 
if touched, instantaneously curl into a spiral form, and 
spring with considerable force many feet from the plant, 
dropping the seeds in the way. 

Only one of the Balsam tribe is a native of Europe, 
but in India they are very numerous, and several ore 
cultivated in British gardens. 

1. Imfatiens (Balsam). ~ Characters described above. 
Tlio name signifj^g was given from the sud- 

den curling of the valves of the capsule when touched. 
The only English species, L Nolirme-tanigen (2>o-nof- 
iouch-m^f is an elegant plant, 1 — 2 feet high, with large 
flowers of a delicate yellow, beautifully spotted with 
orange colour. — It grows in moist shady woods and on 
the stony banks of rivers in Yorkshire and Westmore- 
land. — ^Fl. July, August Annual. 

Order XXII. — OXALIDACEdEl-^Tlra Wood-Sorrel 
Tribe. 

StpaU 5, persistent ; petdU 5, equal, often united at 
the base, twisted when in bud ; ttaimfiM 10, with the 
JilamenU generally combined at the l&ase, the 5 outer 
shortest ; ovary celled ; HyUv 3-— 5 ; eapwle 3-^ 
celled, with as many, or twice as many, valves ; vecdv 
endo^ each in an elastie case, which curls back when 
the fruit ia ripe, and throws the seeds to a distance.-— 
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Herbax»ous plants, shrubs, or trees, rexnaxkable for the 
quantity of oxalic acid contamed in their foliage, on 
which account some species are used as sauces, salads, 
or even pickles. Oxoli* crendia was a few years back 
recommended to be extensively cultivated for the sake 
of its tuberous roots, which, it was said, would form an 
excellent substitute for the potato. It has, however, 
])roved to be of little vcdue. Some species have sensitive 
loaves,^ and a few are used in medicine. 

1. OxALis (Wood-Sorrel). — 6, united below ; 

5, often united below; stamens united by the 
base of their filaments ; dtylu 5 ; eaptidea t»-cellcd, 
angular. (Name from the Greek oxy$, sha^ or acid, from 
the acidify of the leaves.) 



1* dxALis (Wood^Sorrd). 

1. 0. JLoetoMa (Common Wood-Son^WZeaiM 
aUq[>ringingdireoUy nomthezoot^teinate, hauy; wipe 
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with two bracts about the middle, single flowered ; root 
toothed. — ^An elegant little plant, with delicate drooping 
clover-like leaves, and white or lilac veined flowers, 
growing abundantly in woods and shady places. The 
leaves, though not so sensitive as some foreign species, 
fold together at night. This plant is supposed by many 
to be the true shamrock whi(^ was used by Si Patrick 
to illustrate familiarly thO doctrine of the !ninity. — ^Fl. 
May, June. Perennial. 

* 0. (Yellow Wood-Sorrel) has a prostrate 

stem and small yellow flowers. * It occurs only in the 
West of England, and is by no means so pretty a plant 
as the last. 


SUB-OLABS II. 

CALYCIFLOm 

Sepals distinct or united; petals distinct; stamens 
inserted on the calyx, or close to its base. 

Order XXIIl. — CELASTRACELS. — Spindle-tree 
Tribel 

Sepals 4 — 6, imbricated when in bud, inserted on a 
fleshy disk ; petals equal in number to the sepals ; 
itamens equal in number to the petals, and alternate 
with them ; ovary sunk in the disl^ 3—^ celled ; fruit 
either a capsule of 2-^ cells, opening with valve^ or 
beny-like ; seeds often wrapped in a covering distinct 
from the capsule (called an arUlu8).^A rather large 
number of plants are included in this order, but not 
many of great interest. They are natives of the warmer 
parts of Europe, Korth America* and Asia, and a great 
number inhabit the Cape of Gkiod Hope. A few adso 
occur in Chili, Peru, and New HoUand. theift' 
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poBBess axL acrid, stimulant principle. Hie green leavcB 
of one spedes are said to be eaten by tbe Arabs to 
produce watchfblnesB, and a sprig of it is bdieved to be, 



nown or ■udknnn vnofMn (Cmrnon SplnOiFTm). 

to the person yrho canies it, a protection from tbe 
plague. .The only Britiflb apeoiefl^ tbe spindle-tree, is 
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most remarkable for its pink lobed seed-vesBdi^ 
in autumn, tender the ti^ a conspicuous object. One 
species of Cdtutnu (the genus &om which the order 
takes its name) is said to inflict veiy poinfiil wounds. 



FBUn or SOSSTMUB SUBOMDB (0S|IMIIO» 

The Eng^h name, SpindU-free^ is derived from the use 
made of its very compact wood. 
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1. En6NTMUS (Spindle-tree). — Capsule 3 — 5 angled, 
with 3 — 5 ceUe and valves; seeds solitary in each cell, 
coated with a fleshy arUlus. (Kame from Eudnymi, 
the mother of the Furies, in allusion to the ixgurious 
properties of the fruit.) 

1. £u6ntmus (Spindle-tree). 

1. E. Eurapaem (Common Spindle-Tree). — Petals 
usually 4, oblong, acute ; stamens usually 4 ; branches 
angular, smooth; leaves broadly lanceolate, minutely 
serrated — A hedge and wood slirub, well marked by its 
clusters of small greenish flowers^ gloaay leaves, green 
bark, and, above all, by its deeply lobed seed vessels, 
which, when ripe^ are rose-coloured, and on opening 
disdoso the seeds curiously wrapped in a scarlet arillus. 
The wood, like that of the wild Gomel and Guelder-rose, 
is much used for making skewers. (See Forest Trees 
of Britain,*’ voL ii)— Tl. May. Shrub. 


Order XXIV. — RHAMNACEiE. — ^Buckthorn Tribe. 

CalyiB 4—5 clefts valvate when in bud ; petals 4 — 6, 
inserted into the throat of the calyx; stamens 4 — 5, 
opposite the petals ; ovary superior, or half superior, 
2 -I 4 celled, surrounded by a fleshy disk ; fruit either 
fleshy and not bursting, or dry, and separating in three 
divisions ; seeds several. — ^Trees or shrubs, with simple 
leaves, minute stipuks, and small greenis^ flowers. 
Some species of Zizyphus produce the jm’ube, well 
known in this country as a sweetmeat. Z. Lotus is 
fiunous for being the plant whidi afforded food to the 
sncientrLotdphagi, or Lotus-eateiS. Homer states that it 
was so ddicuNis, that whatever stranger once tasted it, 
immediately for^ his fnends and native country, and 
dssixed only to dwdl within resoh of it It is a pmckly 
shrubs and bears un abundance of purplidi berries, of 
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the size of sloes, and containing large stones. The pulp 
18 mealy, and of a delicious flavour. Under the name 
of teedrOf or Mu2r, it still affords food to the Arabs, who 
separate the pulp from the stone by gently pounding the 



KBAKiruB catkAbticcb (Commpn BitelUAonO. 


fruit in a mortar, and either convert it into a kind of 
bread at once, or lay it by for winter use. A kind of 
wine is also made from the fruity but this will not keep 
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for more then a few daye. Mungo Park, Dr. Shaw, and 

other travellers, 



found the tree 
in abundance in 
many of the sandy 
parts of Arabia ; 
and the latter 
states that the 
fruity called mxbkt 
is regularly ex- 
posed for sale 
in the markets 
of Barbary. Z. 
tpina - Christi, 
and P<didru8 a- 
eulMitUB, prickly 
ahrubs, common 
in the Dast, are 
severally believed 
by many i>ersonR 
to have furnished 
our Blessed Sa 
vioui^B crown of 
thorns. Only two 
plants of this tribe 
are indigenous to 
Britain, and be- 
long to the genus 
Rhamnus ; their 
berries are me- 
dicinal, but too 
violent in their 


>»»» CA»»n». (a-w. to »>« 

with safety. 

1. Bbarkvs (Buckthorn ). — Calyx vase-like, ,4—5 
deft ; peiaU 4—5 (sometimes wanting) ; iiamm$ 4—6, 
inserted with ths petals into the tiiroat of tne calyx; 
l 0 rry 2— 4-celled. (ITaine from the Greek fhanmot, a 

VmviaIi 1 
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1. BHAjortm (BuMiarn), 

JR. eathdrtuma (Common Bnckthomi— ^rancA«i tei- 
minating in thoms ; flomtn miBcioui (Btamens 

and pistils on separate plants); Uaim e^-shapedf 
sharply seriated ; berry 4^ded. — A qpiiading 
with dense branches of small green JUitm, which are 
succeeded by black, powerMly cathai^ (crKef. These, 
if gathered before they ore ripe, yield a yellow dye ; 
when .ripe, they form, if mixed with gum-furabic and 
lime-water, the green colour known under the name of 
Bladder-green. — ^Woods and thickets. — ^FL May. Shrub. 

E. Frdngtbla (Alder Buckthorn). — BranAee without 
thorns ; flmpere 5-cleft, all perfect ; Uavee entire, smooth ; 
berry 2-seeded. — rather slender shrub, 6^10 feet 
high, with smooth blackish hranehetf deep green Uaeetf 
and small greenish fimvere^ which are not so densely 
tufted as in the last. — ^Woods and thickets. — ^FL May. 
Shrub. 


Order XXV. — LEGUMINOSiE. — ^Pba and Bean 
Tribe. 

Calyx 6-cleft^ with the odd lobe in front ; petale 5, 
papilionaceous ; etamnu 10, their filaments either united 
into a tube, or forming 2 sets of 9 and 1 ; ovary, styUf 
wd stigma^ single ; aeed-veeed a 2-yalve^ sometimes 
imperfectly jointed pocf, or legume; aeede on the upper 
seam of the pod-valyes. — A. highly interesting order of 
plants, containing as many as 6,500 specie^ which yaiy in 
size from minute herbs to yast trees with trunks upwanls 
of 80 feet in circumference. In structure, properties^ 
colour of flowers, and range of growth; they yuy scarcely 
less than in di ^^nalrma • they are found in all parts 
of the known world, except St Hdena and another 
remotelaland ; many epedes, under the geneial name of 
,pulse, aAird 'most nutritious food— for example^ Peai^ 
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Beans, and Lentils ; othezs supply yaluable fodder for 
cattle, as Clover, Vetches, and Lucerne ; Kosewood, Log> 
-wood, and Acacia offer examples of timber ; Gum 
Arabic, Catechu, Senna, Kino, liquoriee, Balsam of Tolu, 
and Tamarin^ axe the products of other species * Tonka 
Bean and Balsam of Peru are weU-knomi perfumes ; 
several species of Indig6fera afford the valuable article 
of commerce, Indigo ; and in Persia and Bokhara, a 
tree called Camera ^om produces abundance of Jfanncr, 
-which in those countries is an important article of food. 
Other species possess medicinal properties of various 
kinds ; not a few are poisonous ; and it is worthy of 
remark that some, the seeds of which are eminently 
nutritious, have properties of an opposite nature residing 
in other parts of the plant. The roots of the Kidney 
Bean, for instance, are dangerously narcotie. The dry 
pulp which encloses the seeds of the Carob-tree is by 
some supposed to have been the food of John the Bap- 
tist in the wilderness, on which account it is called 
Locust-tree, and St John’s Bread. The Locust-trees 
of America (different from the eastern tree) attain an 
immense size. Mortius represents a scene in Brazil, 
where some trees of this kind occurred of such enormous 
dimensions, that 15 Indians with outstretched arms 
could only just embrace one of them. At the bottom 
they were 84 feet in circumference, and 60 feet where 
the boles became cylindrical According to one esti- 
mate, they were 2,052 years old, while another carried 
it up to 4,104. Many plants belonging to Mimota 
group display pecul^ irritability in their pinnate 
leaves, lliis is particularly the case with Jf. sensitfva 
and M.pudUa, which axe commonly called Sensitive 
plants. Almost all the plants of the order which have 
compound leases fold them together during the ni ghta. 
In some fiveigii species of Leg^uminosce the legume loses 
its chsiaetedtatie form, and assumes the appearance of 
a dru)^ the pgpilionaceous form of tiie flower remain- 
ing ; in others Ime petals lose the papiUonaceoas arrange- 
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BiAnt ; but the Beed-venel letaipe the form of a legume. 
All the British spedest however, are decidedly papilio- 
naceous, and the principal varieties of fonn in the pod 
are those of the Biid’e-foot and others, where it is 
imperfectly jointed, and in Medick, where it is often 
spirally twisted, so os to resemble a snsil-shelL The 
number of British species amounts to nearly seventy, of 
which two species of Furze^ three of OmuiOt and one of 
Broom, are shrubs ; the rest are herbaceous. For con- 
venience of reference, these are divided into groups, 

Grawp L — Loteze. — Th^ Loim group. 

Legume not jointed ; leaves simple, of 3 leaflets, or pm- 
nate with an odd one. 

* Leaves simple, or of ^ Iwflets ; stamens all united by 
iheir filaments, 

1. TJlbx (Furze ). — Calyx of 2 sepals, with 2 minute 
bracts at the base ; legume swollen, few-seeded, scarcely 
longer than the calyx. (Kame from the Celtic ee or ac, 
a prickle.) 

2. Genista (Green-weed). — Calyx 2-lipped, the upper 
lip 2-cleft, the lower with 3 teeth ; standard oblong ; 
style awl-shaped ; legume swollen, or flat. (Name from 
the Celtic gen, a sh^b ; Planta Genista originated the 
distinctive name of the Plantagenet family.) 

3. SabothIrnub (Broom). — Calyx 2-lipp6d, the upper 
lip with 2, the lower with 3 teeth ; standard bro^y 
ovate ; style thickened upwards ; legume flat, many- 
seeded. (Name, the Greek name of the plant) 

4. On6nib (Rest-harrow). — Calyx 6-cleft, its seg- 
ments very narrow ; heel beaked ; style thread-like ; 
legume swollen, few-seeded. (Name from the Greek 
ones, an ass, by which animal tl^ plant is eaten.) 

** Loaves of Z leaflets; stamsnsin 2 sets of 9 and 1. 

6. MbdigXbo (Medick). — Legume sickle-shaped, or 
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Hpinlly twisted. (Name of Gieek origin, and denoting- 
that some plant of the fuiiily was introduced from 
Media.) 

6. MuLUidTiiB (Melilot). — with 5 nearly equal 
teeth ; pe(ah distinct, soon friling off ; legume of few 
seeds, longer than the calyx. (Name from mel, honey, 
and loiue^ the plant so called.) 

7. Tbioon^lla (Fenugreek ). — Calgx with 5 nearly equal 
teeth ; jfeta/e distinct ; iseel obtuse ; legume straight or 
nearly ao, many-seeded. (Name in Greek denoting three- 
angl^t firom the form of the corolla). 

8. Tbif6lium (Trefoil^ — Calyx with 5 unequal teeth ; 
petals combined by their claw^ and persistent ; legume 
of few seeds^ concealed in the calyx. (Name from trutf 
three, and folium, a leaf, each leaf being composed of 
3 leaflets.) 

9. Lotus (Bird^s-foot Trefoil ). — Calyx with 5 nearly 
equal tooth ; ked beaked \ legume cylindrical, mony- 
soeded, and imperfectly many-celled. (Name ftom the 
Greek /otos.) 


*** Leaves piwnate, with a Urminal leaflet, 

10. Anthtlub (Lady's ihigers) — Ntomens all united 
by their filaments ; aalyx inflated, fi-toolhed ; Ugume 
enclosed in the calyx. (Name from the Greek amlhos, 
a flower, and walaa, down, from the downy calyx.) 

11. Ox^Bom.-^tamens in 2 sets, 9 8nd 1 ; keel 
of the oorcUa ported; legume more or less perfectly 
2-oelled. (Noma from the Gredc oxys, sharp, and tropxs, 
a keel) 

12. hgMsuiiah (Milk Tet(fli ). — Mammi in 2 sets, 

9 and 1 ; M ni the eareUa blunt ; Ugwm more or less 
peifisqtlf AMlaii (Name from the Greek asMgal^k, 
apoitom hj^ fromfheknottedfioimof ihetoot of the« 
pl^t to wtM the name was originally giTon.) 
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Vek^Gfroup. 

Legume not joinied; Oamene »» 2 eete^ 9 and 1 ; /eav» 

pinnate, terminaHng in a iendrU or Jeori point. 

13 . YfoiA (Vetch ). — Oalgx G-cleft ; 1^1^20 ihiead-like, 
or an^lar, with a amall ring of down near the extremity, 
or a tuft on the under side; leavee with tendrfls. «^aino 
originally derived, according to Th^is, from gwig, Coltia ; 
wQcen, iu German ; bUeUm, in Greek ; veeee, in ^ench. — 
Jlooker.) 

14. LAthyrus (Vetchling ). — CaJyx 5-cleft ; etyle 
flattened on the upper side, downy honeatb. the sfagma v 
leaves with tendrils, except in L. Nissolia. (Name frdm 
the Greek lathyroa, a plant so called.) 

15. 6ROBua (Bitter Vetch). — Calyx 5-cleft, swollen at 
the base, oblique at the mouth, its upper AAjmtcnfs deeper 
and shorter ; style flattened on the upper side, downy 
oil the upper side ; learns ending in a short point. 
'(Name from tlie Greek oro, to stimulate, and hous, an 
ox, from its nutritive properties.) 

Gt'oup III. — HedybArso:. — JoinU Vetch Group. 

Legume divided into l-seeded joints or cells ; leaves pin- 
nate, teith an odd leaflet. 

* Flowers simple, in wmbels. 

16. ORNiiHOFUB (Bird’s-foot). — Legume curved; 
divided into many equal-^ided joints, each of which 
contams a seed ; hed small, obtuse. (Name from the 
Greek omis, a bird, and pous, a foot, to which the tufts 
of seed-vesB^ bear a singular resemblance.) 

17. Hipfoor]£pi8 (Horse-shoe Vetch).— com- 
posed of uiunerous oresoent-shaped joints, so that each 
legume has many deep notches on one side ; hed nar- 
rowed into a be^ (Name fnm the Grodr hipfoe, a 
horse, and cmia, a shoe, fsm, the fom of the joutte Of 
the Beed-veBBMa) 
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** Flowert in raoemet, 

16. 0N6fiRYCHis (Samt-foin ). — Legmu straight, 1- 
celled, 1-seeded, not opening, the lower edge fringed or 
winged. (Name from the Greek, onos, an ass, and 
hryoho, to bray, it being supposed that the smell excites 
braying.) 



VLCX FUROP^s (Cbrnmon Fum ) 

1. TJlbx (^wrre). 

1. J7. Ew/'opceuM (Common Furze, Gorse, or Whin). 
— BrcmU ovate, not adhering closely to the calyx; 
brandheB copiously beset with branched thorns. — A. much 
branch, spreading shrub, almost leafless, except in^ts 
■seedling state, when the leaves axe composed of 3 nar- 
row, soft leaflets. It attains maturity in about four 
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years, but in sheltered places continues to grow until it 
reaches a height of from 12 to 18 feet. Its natural 
habit is, however, to grow on dry, exposed commons, 
which, in its flowering season, it covers with a gorgeous 
sheet of golden blossoms, entirely concealing its some- 
what unsightly branches. Perhaps no plant is so 
broadly characteristic of English scenery, and the Eng- 
lish climate, as ** Yellow Whin.’' It does not thrive in 
hot countries ; and if removed to a mudi colder climate, 
pines and dies ; it is rare even in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The seed-vessels burst elastically in hot 
weather with a crackling noise, scattering the seeds on 
all sides. The culyx-teoth of this species are so closely 
united as to be scarcely visible. — FL February — June. 
Shrub. 

* A variety has been found in Ireland, which does 
not flower freely, and also differs from the common form 
of the plant in having a soft and succulent, instead of a 
rigid, habit. This variety has been cultivated with 
success as fodder for sheep and oxen. 

2. U. naniu (Dwarf Furze). — Calyx- teeth spMliding j 
bracts minute, closely pressed to the calyx. — A very 
distinct species from the last, with which, however, it is 
sometimes confounded. It may readily be distinguished 
by the above characters, by b^g smaller in all its 
parts, and by the spreading wings of its flowers; which, 
moreover, usually appear at the same season with the 
Heath, a plant with which it loves to intertwine its 
rigid branches. — FI. August — ^November. Shrub. 

2. Genista {Green-weed). 

1. G. Angliea (Needle Green-weed, or Petty Whin). 
— Stems thorny and leafless below ; leoMS narrow, 
smooth ; legumes smooth, inflated. — ^Not uncommon on 
heaths and moors. A low shrub, about a foot high, 
with reclining tou^ stems, which are armed at inter- 
vals with groups of slender, very sharp thorns. The 

L 
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upper brandies are destitute of thorns, and produce leafy 
dusters of yellow flowers, which (like some other yellow 



onnirA roKmmu (pyn^M Omnhumd, Wood-wimny. 

flowers bdoDging to this Natural Order) ate remarkable 
for tamiBg green in drying.-^ FL May, June. 

% G, tmetdria (By^s Gfreen*wee4 Woad«waxen)i 



•ABonUmrei mopibius {Commm Bnim\ 


'^Thoz^ess; Jeatm nanow, acute, nearly smooth; 
jKwen in clusters ; legumea flattened, smooth.-*A low 
enzub, about a foot high, with tough stems, bij£^t<green 
l2 
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foliage, and yellow flowers on short stalks. It grows 
in heathy places and fields, and is used to dye yam of a 
yellow colour. — ^FL July, August Shrub. 

3. 0, pUdsa (Hauy Groen-wS^). — ^T^omless ; leaves 
narrow, obtuse, the lower ones often inversely heart- 
shaped, silky beneath ; flowers aafUlaiy, on short stalks ; 
legumes downy. — ^Heathy places, rare. A low shrub, 
with prostrate stems, which are gnarled and much 
branched, and small yellow flowers. — ^FL May, and again 
in autumn. Shrub. 

3. Sabothjlmnus (Broom). 

1. S. scop^us (Common Broom)L — ^The only British 
species, wellHistin^ished by its numerous, slender, erect 
branches, with small scattered leaves of 3 leaflets, and 
large yellow flowers. The legumes when ri 2 >e are nearly 
black, and hairy at the margin. — FI. Juno. Shrub. 

* Described by some botanists under the name of 
Cptisw scopdriusj and by others under that of Spartiim 
seoparium. 


4. Ononis (Rest-lmrrow). 

1. 0. arvensis (Common Kest-harrow ). — Stem shrub- 
by, hairy ; It-aflets oblong ; flowers axillary ; calgx much 
shorter than the corolla. — ^Barren, sandy places, com- 
mon, especially near the sea. A very variable plant, 
sometimes spreading on the ground, and rooting at the 
joints; at other times forming a small leafy bush, 
llie roots are tough and very long, hence t^ie English 
name. The branches often terminate in thorns ; the 
leaves ore viscid ; the flowers of a bright rose-colour, 
and handsome. According to some botanists, several 
species are included under one name. — ^Fl. all the sum- 
mer. Perennial 

* 0. reelmdla (Small Spreading Best-harrow) is a 
herbaceous species which, as a Briti^ plants occurs only 
near Tarbert, Gallowjay. 
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OKdNis ARVxnBia (Common Begt-harrow). 


5. MedicAoo {Medick). 

1. M. Inpxdirui (Black Medick, or Nonsuch). — Leaf- 
lets inversely cp^g-shaped, finely toothed; t^Apvles scarcely 
notched; flowers in dense oblong heads ; legumes rugged, 
1 -seeded, kidney-shaped. — In pastures, common. A her- 
baceous plant* with the habit of some of the smaller 
Clovers, from -which it may bo distinguished by its 
legumes not being enclosed within the calyx. Fhwers 
yellow; Ugvmes black, not spirally curved. — ^EL June — 
August. Annual* 

2. if. mocu^ (Spotted Medick). — inversely 
heart-shaped ; stipvdes toothed ; flowers 2-^ together'; 
legwms spirally twisted into a prickly ball; prvddes 
curved.-*— In the south and west of* England, not uncom’* 
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xnoxL The leaflets are romarkable for having in their 
centre a purple, heart-^ped «pot In Cornwall this 
plant, under the name of Spoi$ed Clover, is considered 
very ixyurious to pasturage. — ll yellow, June— Sep- 
tember. Annual. 



IIIGDICAOO MACULATA {SpOUtd MtdUk). 

3. M, minima (little Bur-Medick). — LeafieU inversely 
egg-shaped, downy ; etipulu scarcely toothed ; JUmere 

2 — 4 togetiier ; legumes spirally twisted into a pri(My 
ball ; pruMes hooked. — Sandy places, rare. — ^FL yellow, 
Juno,' July. Annual. 

4. if. denUcuUOa (Toothed Medick)L — Leaflets in- 
versely heart-shaped, smooth ) stipules ja^d ; flowers 

3- ^ togethear ; loosely s|dral ; pnddesio^lsisdL, 

— ^Veiy me.— 'KL j^ow, ApnlWune. AnnuaL 

* Bendea the aWe, two other species of Msdiodgo 
axe oocasionaUy found, whioh ore supposed to have 
escaped fiNxm cultivation. AT. soliiia (ZnoemeX which 
has purple flowers^ and M.faiedtai^vi^dA MedicikX an 
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allied apecies with yellow flowers. In these two the 
leaflets are oblong and toothed, and the legumes are 
sbghUy twisted. 

6. MBLiLOTnB {Mdilot), 

1. M, ofieindlU (Conmion Yellow MeliloQ . — Stem 
erect ; UafleU nartow, egg-^ped, serrated ; flowers m 



loui^B omouiius (OoMMfi TMow MdUeQk 

1-sided dusters ; petals equal in length ; Ugemes 
seeded, wtink]ed.^A branched berbaceoua plants 2 to 3 
feet big^ with light green fdiage, and small yellow 
flowery nd uncommon in waste plaoeB. Hue plm% 
while drying^ smdls like Wbodm:^ or new hay.<^Xl 
June-^August. Annual. 
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* Jf. UruMnUui (Wliite Helilot), a much less common 
plants differs &om the preceding jn having white flowers, 
in wUch the standard is longer than the wings and keel 

7. Trigonblla {FenugreeJi). 

1. 2'.ornitAopo(2ioC<2ec(Bird’B-footFenugreek ). — Flowwt 
2 — 3 together ; legumes 8-seeded, twice as long as the 
calyx. — Dry, sandy places, not common. A small plants 
wi^ spreading prostrate branches and small reddish 
flowers. 

8. Tbifolium {Trefoil), 

* Legumes with several seeds. 

1. T. repens (White or Dutch Clover ). — Flowers in 
roundish heads, stalked, finally bent back ; legumes 
4-8eeded ; stems creeping. — Abundant in meadows, 
where it forms excellent pasture. The flowers are white, 
sometimes tinged with pink, and fragrant ; on the sandy 
sea coast they appear early in spring, in which situa^ 
tions the foliage is stunted and scanty. The leaflets 
often have a white line near the middle, and sometimes 
a dark spot as well In a variety commonly cultivated 
in gardens, under the name of Shamrock, nearly the 
whole of ^e centre of each leaflet is tinged with dark 
purple. The real Shamrock is this species, and, per- 
haps, any other ** 3-leaved grass ’’ which grows in simi- 
lar situations. Much discussion about the identity of 
Shamrock might have been saved, by recollecting tliat 
St. Patrick’s day faUs at a season when the' botanical 
characters of the trefoils are scarcely developed, and 
that the devotees of that Saint can scarcely be expected 
to have possessed much botanical knowledge. Some 
antiquarians contend that» aa Irriand was a well-wooded 
country in St Fafaiokfa time» the Saint very probably 
selected a leaf of Wood-Sorrel ((halis AcetoseUa) to 
illust^te the Doctrine of the Irinity. — £1 through 
the summer. PerniniaL 
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** Lsgvmul w 2 seeded; standard faUing off, or 
remaining unaltered ; calyx not inflated, 

2. T. protend (Purple Clover ). — Flowers in dense, 
roundish oblong heads; calyx hairy, its bristle-like 



TMvoumi aniomc, mwrExsixiamu, bbpehb, and AWtatm, 

divisbiiB half as long as the ooroUa; stiptdes broad, 
term in at in g abruptly in a bristle-point ; Uaflets broad, 
notched or entire.— -The common Clover of meadows, 
where it forms a valuable part of the hay crop. The 
long tubes of the corolla abound in honey, on whidi 
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account they are often called by children Honeysuckles. 
— ^Fl. all the summer. Perennial. 

3. T. mMvum (Zigzag Oloter).-— /Totaera in loose, 
stalked, round heads; calysB-tedh bristle-like, the 2 
upper shortest ; stipiilet narrow, tapering to a point ; 
liafUU narrow, elliptical ; sUm &gzag.-^Diy pastures 
and bushy places ; common. Kot unUke the last, but 
well distinguished by its slenderer and more erect 
habits and especially by its narrow leajl^, and tapering, 
not abrupt, stipulet. It thrives better thoiL the preced- 
ing in dry soils, but is said to contain not more than 
hedf as much nutritious matter . — FL July, August. 
Perennial 

4. T. oehro/ettcum (Sulphur-coloured Trefoil.) — 
Flowen in dense, stcdked, terminal heads, which are at 
first hemispherical, afterwards egg-shaped; calyx-teeth 
awl-shaped, the lower ono much the longest; lower 
leafleit heart-shaped, upper oblong. — ^Not unftequent in 
the eastern counties, growing a foot or more in height. 
The whole plant is downy; the flowers are cream- 
coloured, turning brown as they fade. The lower leaves 
arc on very long stidks. — ^Fl. July, August Perennial. 

6. T, arvensi (Hare’s-foot Trefoil). — Flowers in ter- 
minal oblong heads, which are soft -with downy hair ; 
caiyx-teeth liairy, much longer than the corolla; stem 
branched, erect — h very distinct species, common in 
sandy places, especially near the sea llie peculiarly 
soft heads, which are nearly cylindrical, and in which 
the pale-pink flowers are almost concealed^* at once dis- 
tinguish this ftom any other British species. — ^Fl. 
July — September. Annual 

6. T. mafiHmum (Teazel-headed Trefoil ). — Flowers 
in terminal roundish liea4s ; calya^eeth broad, pointy 
and rigid, dioxter than the corolla, finally becoming 
enlarged and spreading ; stales awl-shaped, very long. 
^-Salt-marshes ; not common. Stem speeding ; flowers 
pink, small. — il June^uly. Annual 

7. T, seabrvm (Bigid Ikefoil). — Flowers in dense 
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prickly haadiy whicli are Ixitli tenoinal and axillary ; 
calyx-teeth unequal, yeiy rigid, 'finally spreading; 
eUm» piostiata — ^Buien plac^ 6q>eciAlly near the sea. 
A plants with mconspiouoiiiB whitish flowers, and 
reinaikable only for its prickly ealyces, especially when 
in fruit. — ^FL June, July. AxaittsL 

8. T, stridtum (Soft Knotted Trefoil )^ — Flcwen in 
downy heads, which are both terminal and axillary ; 
calyx rigid, furrowed, with straight^ unequal, awl-riiaped 
teeth, swollen when in firnit ; stem ascending. — ^Barron 
idaccs, especially near the sea ; conunon. L^er than 
the last, with which it is often found growing. The 
whole plant is covered with more or less silky hairs ; 
the flowers are light purple, and the calyx is striated 
with prominent nerves.— FL June, July. Annual. 

9. T, glomeratum (Smooth Koiuid-headed Trefoil). 
— Flofwers in round prickly heads, which are both ter- 
minal and axillary ; calyx-teeth broad, very acute, re- 
floxod ; stem prostrate. — Gravelly places near the sea ; 
not common. Very similar to T, Kohrum, but the 
heads are rounder, and tho calyx-teeth more leafy and 
spreading. — ^11. June. Annual. 

10. T, suhterramum (Subterraneous Trefoil). — 
Floivers 3 — 6 together, in as^lary heads, at first erect, 
in fruit abruptly bent down, and sending out branched 
fibras, which penetrate into the ground. — ^Diy banks ; 
not uncommon. A curious little plant, a few incdies 
long, with prostrate branched stems and white flowers, 
which are remarkable for the above-named diaracter of 
bendmg down an^ by the help of the altered calyx, 
burying the seed in tho ground while yet attached to* 
the plant — ^B1 May, June. AnnuaL 

* To ^is group belong several other species of Tre- 
fpu, which are of local occurrence, and therefore not 
likely to be met with by the be^nner in botany. 
T, tteUdtwn (Stany-headed I^foil) ooeuzs only 
Shoreham, on the coast of Sussex. It is distingoiriied 
by the remarkalfly large calyx of the which spteada 
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in a fitar-like manner. MclinerU (a variety of the 
commonly cultivated T, vO^armturiC^ T, Boecdnif and 
T. Btrietumf were, until recently, conrideied to be con- 
fined to the southern shorea of continental Europe, but 
are now known to be undoubtedly wild on the cliffs of 
the extreme south coast of ComwalL The first is a 
short downy plant, with large soft heads of white flowers ; 
T. Boccdnt is a small plant, 2 — 4 inches high, with 
roundish heads of white or pink flowers, the heads 
always growing in pairs ; and T. strictum, which is of 
about the same size, has globular heads of whitish 
flowers, and is well distinguished by its 2-seeded 
legumes, which are bulged near the summit, and by its 
narrow-toothed leaflets, resembling in shape those of 
Jfelil6tU8 officindlis. (See Week at the Lizard, ’’ 
p. 313.1 

Calyx wjlated after flowering, 

11. T. fraflferum (Strawberry-headed Trefoil^ — 
Ileade globose, on long stalks ) calyx^ after flowering, 
membranaceous, downy, and remarkably inflated ; stem 
creeping. — ^Meadows and pastures, often near the sea ; 
not very common. This plant has somewhat of the 
habit of T. repens; but the flowers are light purple, and 
the heads of inflated calyces, which are often tinged with 
pink, am not unlike the fruit from which the plant 
receives its name. — FI. July, August Perennial 

«•«« Standard toUhering hut not falling finally lend- 

ing down and covering tfie legume ; flofiirs yeUow, 

12. T, prpcumbens (Hop Trefoil ). — Flowers in dense, 
roundish, oblong heaos ; leaves stalked. — ^Dry pastures ; 
abundant Hot unlike Mediodgo lupulUm in habit, 
but at ouoe distinguished when in fruit by the hop-Uke 
heads of withered flowers. Specimens occur on the <sea 
coast, 2—^3 inches high,' with scanty foliage^ and com- 
paratively large flowers. — ^FL June, July. J^uak 
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13. T.fiifwnA (Lesser Yellow Trefoil ). — Floujtrt in 
loose heads, 3 — 12 together f leaves scarcely stalked. — 
Dry pastures ; abundant. lake the last, but smaller. 
^Fl. June, July. Annual. 


9. Lotus {Birds-fatA TnfciJ). 

1. Z. major (Ghreater BirdVfoot Trefoil ). — Flowers 
in umbels, 8 — 10 together; eaUyx-teeihy while in bud. 



MTiw comiacvi.^Tim {Common Wrd:$.foolt TrofttiX). 

•n, 

ling like a star ; sums nearly erect, tubular.-^In 
damp bushy places; common. Whole plant more or 
less covered with soft hair; 1 — 3 feet high; stem 
weak, and Usually ■o'i>ported by the bushes and other 
plants among wldsh it grows.— FI. deep yellow, Jidlyi 
August. Perennial. 
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2. L, oornicidatut (Common Biid’s-foot Trefoil). — 
Fkwen in umbels^ 8 — 10 together ; ealyx4/etth straight 
in the bud ; stems prostrate^ not tabular. — Pastures ; 
abundant A pretty flowex;*^ fimiiliarly known among 
children by the name of 8hoes*and4itockingB.” The 
foliage is usually smootliy witii a few scattered hairs, or 
more rarely covered witi^ long soft hairs. The flowers 
on the same plants and even in the same umbel, vary 
from bright yellow to deep brownish orange. — ^FL July, 
August Perennial 

* A third species, L. which grows in 

the west of liigland, is distinguished by its bearing 
heads of 3—4 small flowers ; the calyx-leaves are very 
long, and the whole plant is clothed with soft hairs. 

10. Anthtllis (Lady'B Fingers). 

1. A. Vtdneraria (Common Lady’s Fingers, or Kid- 
ney Vetch). — The only British species. A handsome 
herbaceous plant, with pinnate leaves of a glaucous hue 
(the termini leaflet largest), and yellow flowers^ with 
pale inflated calyces. The dense heads of flowers grow 
two together at the end of each stalk. On some of the 
sea-cliffs of Cornwall, and a few other places, the plant 
has a stunted habit of growth, and bears crimson, purple, 
cream-coloured, or white flowers. — FL June^ August. 
Perennial. 

11. OZ^TROPIB. 

1. 0. Urdlensis (Hairy Mountain Ozytropis ). — Leaves 
and flowers rising directly &om the roots i JUwerstalks 
longer than the leaves, sill^, like the rest of the plant ; 
legume 2-celled. — ^Dry mountain paaturea in Scotland. 
— FL in heads, bright purple, Jun^ July. PerenniaL 

* Another species, 0. easnpestris (Yellowish 

tain OzytropuX In this 

the leaves and flower-staUks ore about equal in length; 
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AKTHTiut tvumuau {Cmmtm LtOg'i JVn^). 

tlie fltMen are yellowish, tinged with purple^ and the 
legwm is imperfectly S^jelled 


ICO 
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12. AsTRiaALUs (Milk Vetch). 

1. A. glycyphyllua (Sweet Milk Vetch ). — Stem pro- 
strate; Uavet longer than the flower-stalks; Uguma, 
ciuYed, smooth. — ^Thickets, on a chalky or gravelly 



vuoA OBAOC* {TefltA r«IA). 


aoil Bte !2^ feet long; flowers in short dense 
spiliH)^ dtaH yellow. — iFL June, July. Perennial 
fl. X hypoglottU (Purple Milk Vetch).— iStm pro- 
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strate ; flower-tUUha longer than tlK6 lanreB ; leg\ime» 
erect, hairy. — Chalky and giavdly places. Wdl dis- 
tinguished from the last by its aknder steins a few 
inches long, and by its pur^ish, sometimes whiter 
Howers. — FI. July. PerenmaL 

* A, <ilqA,nu8 grows only in the Glen of the Dole, 
Clova, and is distinguished by its spreading, branched 
by its spikes of drooping which are white, 

tipped with purple, and by its pendulous legtanet, 
clothed with blac^ hairs. 

13. VfciA (Vetch). 

* Flower^stalkt longer than the leavet ; many-Jlowered. 

1. F. aglvcUica (Wood Vetch). — Leaflet in about 
8 pairs, elliptical, abrupt, with a short point ; sU/puUc 
crescent-shaped, deeply toothed at the base. — ^Moun- 
tainous wo^s, not common. A large and beautifiil 
species, with a long stem, 3 — 6 feet Mgh, dimbing by 
tneans of its branched tendrila Flowers numerous^ 
cream-coloured, with bluish veins. — ^FL July, August 
l*orenniaL 

2. V. Crouxa (Tufted Vetch). — LeaJ^ in about 10 
])airs, narrow, pointed, silky, with tendnls; ctipulea half- 
arrow-shaped, scarcely too&ed; flowcra crowded in one- 
sided spikea — ^Bushy places, fluent One of the most 
ornamental of British plant^ climbing along the tops of 
hedges, and adorning them with its slender spikes of 
blue and purple flowera — ^FL J uly, August. Perennial. 

3. F. (Wood-bitter Veti^l — LeaJUUm7 — 10 

pairs, oblong, acute^ without tendrils; ttipuleB half, 
arrow-shaped, sligh^ toothed; flowera in one sided 
elustera — ^Eodcy wHm in the no^. A brandied her- 
baceous plant with many prostrate stems and puiplidr 
white flowers — ^FL May, Juna PerenniaL 

** Flowora etanilary, eearcdy sfolML 

4. F. aatSiea (Gonunon Vetch).— ’F^insrf in 
with very diort stdks ; Utflcta oblongs in 5—7 pBinb 

X 
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the lower ones often iny^ely heart-ehaped ; stipules 
half-airow-shaped, toothed at the base, marked with a 
amikeii dark spot; seeds smootL-^FieldB ; common. 
This species, hemg extensiy^y cultiyated as fodder for 
cattle, yaiies considerably in luxuriance^ according to 
soil. It usually grows about 2 feet high, and 
blue and purple or red flowers. A small yariely, K an- 
gusUfolia (Narrow-leayed Yetch)^ by some botanists 
considered a distinct species^ has yery narrow Uavee^ and 
crimson fiowers. — FI. June^ July. Annual 

6. V. laihyrcfLdes (Spring Yetch ). — Flowers solitary, 
sessile ; legumes smooth ; leajletsm 2 — 3 pairs ; stipules 
entire, not marked with a dark spot; seeds nearly 
cubiciX rougbish. — ^Dry placei^ but not yery common. 
Nearly allied to the last, but very much smaller, 
rarely exceeding 6 inches in length. — ^FL bright purple, 
April, May. Aimual 

6. r. hSlea (Bough-podded Yellow Yetcb)L — Flowers 
solitary, sessile ; l^mes hairy ;. slipttles marked with 
a deep red blotch. — Sea-coast ; rare. About 2 feet high, 
with pale yellow, rather large flowers. — FL June, Jidy. 
FerenniaL 

7. r. sipium (Bush Yetch ). — Flowers in axillaiy 
clusters of from 4 — 6 ; legumes smooth ; leoifigu egg- 
diaped, obtuse, gradually decreasing in siae towaras 
the end of the leaf-stalk. — Woods and shady hedges ; 

flowen^ which grow on short stalks in the axils of^e 
leayes.— FL May, Juna FerenniaL 

*** Flower-slalks elongated; few flowered; Uyle^ 
downy odlroimd* 

6. r. hnrsdta (Hairy Yeteh, or mrol~^Flowers about 
6 together; legunws hairy, 2-seede(L— fields and 
hedges; v^ common. A slender, much-branched 
plants forming tangjled lunssna of stems and leayes, with 
minute UuiiA white flowurs. This, thou^ a mis- 
duevoua is pot w Tare of the Holy Seriptqrcs 
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wbidi is supposed to be eke Lamd (L6lMm tmmJU 
hUum).--Yl June, July. Annual. 

This and the following species axe by some botMpittB 
placed in a distinct genus, Erwm, 



vlou BiBfiflTA (Ifairj/ Tan). 

9. F. Utraip^rma (Smooth Vetch, or Taie).— 
about 2 together, on a slender stalk ; Ugwmm smooth, 
4-seeded. — Ih similar situations with the lesi^ but less 
common. IJhe flowers are light purple, and the whole 
plant much slenderer and less branched than F. hirsCiia. 
— ^FL June, July. Annual 

* F. (Slender Vetch, or Tare) is by some 

botanists conside^ a distinct species ; others make it 
a Variety of the last. Ihe flowers grow 1 — 4 together, 
and the legumes are 6 — 8-^ded. It has been found 
in Kent and the Isle of Wight. Other, but less common, 
species of Vetc^are F. hpbrida {flowers yellow), 
closely allied to yZUkeOf but distinguished by haYUg 
the outside of the etamda^ clothed with abundance 
of ftbiniTig yellowish hair; this is found only on 
Glastonbuiy-Tor Hill, and at Swan Pool, near Lincoln: 
F. UmgdUa (flowers pale Uu^ ox whittshX aUisd to 
the last^ but Imving smooth, not hairy, UgpMs ; grow^ 

V 9 f 
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ing on the pebbly shore of Weymouth, Dorsetshire : 
V. JBi^pnica {flowen soliUuy, stalked, purple with 
whitish wings)^ which has 4 pairs of leaJleU on the 
lower Uavet, and only 2 on the upper. Tliis last 
grows in bushy places, on a grayclly soil, near the sea. 


14. LAthybub (Vetchling), 

Stalks many-flowered. 

1. L. 2 *raten 8 i 8 (Meadow Vetchling). — Leaf of two 
narrow leaflets ; stipules arrow-shaped, as large as the 
leaflets. — Grassy pl^es ; common. A climbing plant, 
2 — 3 feet long, with showy bright yellow flowers, whiclr 
all turn one way. — FI. July, August. Perennial. 

2. L. sylvestris (Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea). — 
Leaf of two sword-shaped leaflets ; stem winged. — 
Woods and thickets ; not very common. Much resem- 
bling the Everlasting Pea’’ of gardens {L. latifolius). 
The slems climb to the height of 5 — 6 feet ; the flowers 
are large, greenish yellow tinged with purple, but not 
so handsome as those of the gudeh species. — ^Fl. July, 
August. Perennial. 

3. L. palustris (Blue Marsh Vetchling). — Leaf of 
2 — 4 pairs of very narrow acute leaflets ; item winged. — 
Boggy meadows ; rare. A climbing plants with bluish 
purple flowery smaller than the last. — ^£1 July, August. ^ 
PetenniaL 

4. L. (Sea-side Everlasting Pea). — Flower- 

stalks shorter than the leaves; leaves m 3 — 8 pairs 
of egg-shaped leaflets; stem angular, not winged. — 
Pebbly sea^ores ; raze. Stems p^trate, about a span 
long ; flowers purple^ variegated with crimson and blue. 
— ^FL July, August Perennial 

** Stalks erngUflowered. 

5. L. Aphem (Yellow Vetchling ). — Tendrils without 
leaves ; stipsilsi very large, leaf-lik^ half-axxow-sbaped. 
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destitute of leaves, the place of which is supplied by a 
pail of stipules at the base of each tendril — June — 
August. AnuudL' 

6. h, NiuMia (Crimson Vetchling).— aimp lft, 
very nanow, destitute of tendrils. — Grassy places ; not 
common. A beautiful and well-marked species, with 
upright stems about a foot high, sn&ll bright crimson 
flowers^ and narrow, gn^s-like foliage. — June, July. 
Annual. 

* L. hirttOim (Bough-podded Vetchling), a very rare 
species, has i\&jlowerA in pairs ; pale blue, with a ciim- 
Bon standard, and hairy leguvMs. 
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neath ; stijcmlM half-arrow-ahaped ; stem simploy erect, 
winged. — ^Woods ; not uncommon, especiaUy in the 
west of England. A pretty ^ring Yetdi, with cLuBten 
of blue and purple flowers in tlie axils of the leares, 
growing in similar situations with the Wood Anemone, 
but appearing somewhat later. It may at onoe be dis- 
tinguished from kay of the true Vetcmes by its being 
destitute of tendrils, the place of which u supplied by 
H ^oft bristle-like point. The roots are tuberous, and 
are “eaten by the Highlanders, under the name of 



ruffooum (fl wiwj s 
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CifrmeiUej a very small quantity being said to allay and 
prevent hunger/* (Sir W, J» Hooker .) — ^FL May, June. 
Perennial* «. 

* Another species of Oiobiu is a natiye of Britain ; 
d. niger (Black Bitter Vetcdil a rare Scottish plant, 
yeiy narrow eAi^vlee, and a branched stem, whiuli 
is angular, but not winged. 


16. ObnIthopub (Bird^ofoot). 

1. O. perpueUlue (Common Bird*s-foot). — ^The only 
British species. — Sandy heaths; common. A minute 
and yery beautiful plant, with a spreading prostrate 
atm, downy Uavea of 6 — 12 pairs of leaflets, and an 
odd one; heads of exceedingly small cream-coloured 
fiowere^ yeined with crimson, with a leaf at the base of 
each head ; and jointed Ugumee, which become curyed 
as they ripen, and bear a singiilar resemblance to a 
bird's foot. — June — ^August. Perennial 
* Artkroldbium dfractedium (Sand Joint-Vetch), a 
little plant, in many respects similar to the last, has 
been found in the Scilly Islands. It may be distiu- 
guished by haying no floral leaf. 


17. Hipfocb^is (Hono-ehoe Vet<di). 

1. H. oomSoa (Tufted Horse-shoe Vetch). — ^The only 
British 8pecies.-^ommon on chalky banks. A low 
tufted planl^ with much-branched sterna, which are 
woody at the base^ and elegant leaves, composed of 
6—12 narrow leafl^ The umbels of yellow fiowers 
might be miatakfm for those of Lokas eomMatas, but 
for the curicnis traFUCture of the seedr^iesads, which are 
ahap^ like a aeries of horse-shoes united by their ex- 
tremitief August Perenniid. 
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18. On6brtcrxs (Mnt-foin). 

1. 0, sativa (Common Saint-foini — ^The only British 
species. — ChaU^ and limestone hills ; not uncommon. 
A handsome plant, often cultiyated as fodder in dry, 
chalky and gravelly soils. The item are 1 — 2 
long ; the leaves are composed of 8 — >12 pairs of oblong 
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omlBRTCBU tiilTA (Conuium Saint-pM) 


leaflfilSt ivith an odd one, and the flowm, whidi grow 
in dusten, or xatiher spikes, are ciimson, variegated wiith 
piyk and white. — ^FL Jnn^ July. FerenniaL 
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Ord. XXVI.--ROSACILffi. — ^Thb Bose Tribe. 

Ccilyx most frequently 54obed, sometimes 4, 8, or 
10-lobed; petals 5, inserted on the calyx, regular; 
stamem varying in number, generally more than 12, 
inserted on the calyx, curved inwards before the expan- 
sion of the petals ; carpeU many, or solitary, either 
distinct, or combined with each other and with the 
calyx ; ^yles distinct, often lateral ; /rui^ either a d/eupe 
(chcr^, or plum), — on assemblage of erect capsules 
opening at the side, — a number of nut-like seeds inserted 
into a fleshy receptacle (Strawberry, Blackberry), — 
enclosed in the fleshy tube of the calyx (hip of the ^se), 
— or a pome (apple). — largo and important Order, 
containing about a thousand species, many of which, 
either in a wild or cultivated state, produce excellent 
fniii. Cherries, Plums, Almonds, Peaches, Kectarincs, 
Apricots, Strawbemes, Raspberries, Blackberries, Apples, 
Pears, and Quinces, all belong to this Order. It is to 
bo noted, however, that valuable as these firaits are, the 
leaves, bark, floweia^ and seeds, of many, abound in 
a deadly poison, called hydrocyanic or prussic acid. 
The variety of form displayed by the firuit of the Rose 
Tribe has affo^ed a facility for subdividing the Order 
into several Sub-orders, or Groups, the characters of 
which are subjoined. 


Sub-order I.— AHTODiLB&~7%c Ahnond Group, 

plants belonging to this division, the pistil is 
solitary, and the fruit when ripe is a drupe^ that is, a 
single seed enclosed in a hard case, which is itsdf sur- 
rounded by a fleshy or juicy pulp, with an external 
xmd, or cuticle ; the bark oftw yielcb gum, and pmilaie 
acid is generally abundant in the leaves and seeds. 
They axe shrubs or trees, and inhabit the cold andti^ 
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perate regions of the nor&em hemisphere. Examples 
of the deadly properties residing in these plants are 
afforded by the leaves of the ^common Laurel, Prwmu 
lALHiro-dh’VMUiy even the vapour of ‘nrhich is destructive 
to insect life. The oil of Bitter Almonds is extremely 
poisonous, and many instances are recorded of its fatal 





Affglionistan, and is extensively cultivated in the south 
of h^orope. There are two varieties lof the tree» one 
yielding the sweet, the other the bitter Almond. Jor- 
dan Almonds, which are considered the best» axe brought 
firom Malaga ; bitter Almonds axe imported from Moga- 
dore. The varieties of I^hraiea produce Sie 

Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot. Frunua and 

its varieties, afford Plums of many kinds. P. FfmAdaika 
is well known by the name of Portugal LaUrel.-^^ 
“Forest Trees,” vol. L pp. 237 — 274.) 

1. Pbunus (Plum and Cherry). — Nut of the drupe 
smooth, or slightly seamed. — (Name from the Greek 
prowii, a plum : OrcLmSy a name sometimes given to 
one division of this genus, is derived from CerasuSy a 
city of Pontus, whence the Ponian general Lucullus 
introduced a superior kind, b. c. 67.) 


Suh-order II. — SpiR]£ii).£. — Meadovheweet Group. 

This division contains a limited number of herbaceous 
or shrubby plants, which bear their seeds in dxj, erect 
capsules, opening at the side, termed foUkUa. l^veral 
species of Spiroea are ornamental shrubs, and are com- 
monly cultivated in gardens. 

2. Spirjba (Meadow-sweet, Dropwort).--^<i^ 5-deft ; 
aUmena numerous ; follkUa 3 — 12, bearing few seeds. 
(Name of Greek origin.) 


Sub-order III— PoTBNrfLLXDA. — The Strauberrp Group, 

In this division the form of the fruit varies^uch 
more than in either of the preceding ; but in every case 
the calyx is permanent and oonitBinB a number of put- 
like se^ urith or Without tails, placed on a ptdpy, 
spongy, or dry receptecle; in the Bramble, each ia 



enveloped in pulp, the fimit being an assemblage of 
small drupes ; in .Agrimony alone there are but two 
seeds, which are enclosed in a bristly, hardened c^yx. 
The plants in this division are mosUy herbaceous, hut 
some few are shrubs. None of them are injurious ; the 
leaves and roots of some are astrtagent, or tonic. The 
iriiit of the Strawberry, Baspberry, and Bramble, is too 
weU known to need any description. 

3. Drtas (Mountain Avens). — Calpx in 8 — 10 equal 
divisions, which are all in one row ; petals 8 — 10 ; styles 
finally becoming feathery tails, not hooked at the ex- 
tremity. (Name from the Greek drys, an Oak, from a 
fancied resemblance between the leaves.) 

4. GiiuM (Avens). — Calyx 10-cleft, in two rows, th(> 
outer division smaller ; petals 5 ; styles finally becoming 
jointed awns hooked at the extremify. (Name from 
the Greek geyo, to taste.) 

5. PoTENTlLLa (Cinquefoil). 10-cleft, in 2 
rows, the outer divisions smaller ; petals 5 ; seeds with- 
out awns, on a dry receptacle. (Name from the Latin 
patem, powerful, from the powerful properties supposed 
to reside in some species.) 

6. Tobmbntilla (TormentU). — Calyx 8-cleft, in 2 
TOWS ; the outer divisions smaller ; petals 4 ; seeds with- 
out awns, on a dry receptacle. (Name from the Latin 
tdrmitMf dysentery, for which disease it was considered 
a specific.) 

7. SiBBALDiA. — Calyx lO-cleft, in 2 rows, the outer 
divisions smaller ; petals 6 ; staTnens 5 ; seeds about 5, 
without awns, on a dry receptacle. (Named after Robert 
Sibbald, a Scottish naturalist of the 17th eentuiy.) 

8. CAkarum (Marsh Cinquefoil). — Calyx 10-cleft^ in 
2 rows, the outer divisions smaller ; petals 5 ; seeds with- 
out a^i^ on an enlarged spongy receptacle. (From the 
Greek edmaros, the name of a plant very distinct from 
the present) 

9. Fragaria ^Strawberry). — Calyx 10-clell^ in 2 rdws, 
the outer divisions smaller; petals 6; seeds without 
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awns, on an onlargod, fleshy leceptade. (Name from 
the Latin firagun^ a Stmwherry, and that from fragrans, 
fragrant.) 

10. IU7BUs(Bnunbl6^-^a2ydf 5-cleft ; pdaU 5 ; fruit 
an assemblage of small drupes, arranged on iuid around 
a spongy receptacle. (Name fl»m the Latin ni&er, red.) 

11. AaaiMdNXA (Agrimony). — C<dyx top- 

shaped, covered with hooked bristles ; pdaU 5 ; damem 
about 15 ; teedt 2, enclosed In the tube of the hardened 
calyx. (Name of Greek origin.) 


Suborder IV. — SANOUisdRBiDiB . — The Bwmd Group, 

The plants of this group would seem at first sight to 
be scarcely connected with those already described It 
will, however, be found, on a close examination, that in 
many important respects they agree with the characters 
given in the deaeration of the Order BoBacBB, though 
in others scarcely less important they appear to differ ; 
these are the absence of petals, and toe hardened calyx 
of the fruit containing 1 or nut-like seeds. The calyx 
is 3 — 8 deft, and too stamens are usually few in num- 
ber. The plwts are either herbaceous or shrubby, and, 
like those of 'toe last group, toeir properties ore astrin- 
gent, or tonic. In some species toe flowers grow in 
round or oblong heads. 

12. Alohbkilla (Lady’s Mantle ). — Calyx 8-cleft, in 
2 rows, the outer divisions smaller \ pdaU 0 ; dement 
1—4, opposite toe smaller divisions of the calyx ; aeedt 
1 or 2, enclosed in the hardened calyx. (Name from its 
pretended value in Alchemy.) 

13. Sanouzsobba (Burnet ). — Calyx 4-cleft, coloured 
(not green), with 2-^ seme-like bracts at toe base ; 
pdah 0 ; damem 4 ; uxde 1 or 3, endosed in the tube 
of toe hardened calyx. (Name £ram the Latin tanguie, 
blood, and sor&ao^ to etannch, ftom the supposed tmuai 
of toe plant) 
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14. PoTj^BiUM (Salad Bamet ). — Stoauna and pUtHa 
in sepaiate flowera ; Jlowen in beada ; edlpx 4^1eft» 
colouied, with 3 acaledike hracts at the base \ pdah 0 ; 
stamoM numerous^ stigma tnfted. (Name from the 
Greek patirion, a drinking-eup» the plant being used in 
the preparation of CooUtankard.) 

Sub-order V. — B68XD & — The Rote Group. 

Hub ^i'^Bion contains the genus from which both the 
Order titASub-order take their names. Here, also, the 
fruit furmshes the main characteristic ; it consists of a 
number of nut-like hairj seeds, enclosed within the 



fleahj tube of the calyx, which is contiaaM at the top. 
The Boses are shrubs more or less prickly (not thorny), 
ith pinnate leaves. The number of species is very 
Jjmatk of varieties incalculable, the beauty and fiagrance 
Of the flowers having rendered them ^vourite objects 
^ cultivation flrom a very eariy period^ Hm most £ca- 
gknt of the British Boses are the oommSA Bog-Jose, 
foaa eanina, and the Scotch Bose, JH apimdUma, the 
Utter beiim the Origin of the nunkSKiaa varieties of 
doable Sc(mih Bosh Bri)in the petris ol ^ dhMfoUa 
al^ R. /UsKurina M iBade,Bo(is-«riM^^ mui of 
Bdses. It is stated that 100, 

10,000 bushes, yield only nine diantt «f ^Attar. 'Some 
sperie^, as B, rtt^ftnoso, Sweet-briei^ at* ooplofirily to- 
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nuhed with gla^ which eeoiete a fkagnnt Tisoid fluid. 
Erom the pulp of the fruit, called a hip, is made a con- 
serve, which is used in the prepamtion of vanous 
TOftHimTifta ; and the woody sterna of the Dog^xoait h^ve 
of late yean been much sought after for mtfflig iUldh- 
ing sticks. 

15. Rosa (Rose). — Qolyx um-shaped, contmotod «t 
the mouth, and teiminating in 5, o^n kaf-like, dh^ 
sions ; peHoS* 5 ; OatMiM numerous ; Msdi numeroA, 
(Name ^m the Latiii, roaa, and that from the Gieek« 
rhodoUf its ancient names.) 


Sub-order VI. — Pomejs. — The AppU Group, 

In the plants of this division the fruit is what is called 
a pcme ; that is, the tube of the calyx enlarges and 
becomes a fleshy or mealy fruit, enclosing l—^ cells, 
which are either homy, as in the Apple, or bony, as in 
the Medlar. The Apple Group conti^ many well- 
known fruit-trees, namely the Apple, Pear, Quince, 
Medlar, Service, Mountain-Ash, and Hawthorn. The 
seeds, and occasionally the flower and bark of some, 
yield prussic add. All the cultivated varieties of Apple 
are derived from the wild Applflf or Grab, Pyrus McUua ; 
the garden Pears from a thorny tree, with hard astrin- 
gent fruit, Pyrya comniimi. The wood of the Pear is 
very close-grained, and is sometimes used by wood- 
engravers. The fi^t of the Mountain Ash, and some 
other species, yields malic add, and the leaves prussic 
acid, in as great abundance as the Laurd. All the plants 
of this division are either trees or shrubs. 

16. PrnuB ^eor. Applet Service, and Mountain Ash). 
-^alyx 6-oleit j peiaU 5 ; stylee 2— ; fruit fleshy, or 
juicy, with 5 homy, fl^seeded oella. fUlauiBflNHn the 
Latin pifnu, a pear.) 

17. Md8piLt«(Hied]hr)b^^<7d)Sir.5-deft, divisions leCC- 

like ; petak 5 ; etykt 2—6 j fruit top-dwpe^ 
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terminating abruptly; with the ends ef the bony cells 
exposed. (Name from the Greek meapilit a medlar.) 

18. (Tratagus (Hawthorn ). — Cedyx 6-cleft, divisioiiB 
acute ; peiah 5 ; l-~6 ; fruit oval, or round, con- 

cealing the ends of the bony cells. (Name from the 
Greek cratos, strength, in ellnsion to the hardness of 
the wood.) 



vvvMOB anifoiiA {Stoe, «r BkuUSomt. 


1. PBtnrus [Plum und Cherry). 

Pruit eovmd with HUtcm; yoymg Utrfurith ike hakee 
toiUed togeUwiK 

1. P. emimmk (Sloe, or Blackthorn ; BuUace and 
Hum). — PIqwws Bomary or in pairs.'— Under this name 
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aro now included the three following varieties, which 
were formerly considered to he distinct species. 1\ 
vjpMixm (Sloe, or Blackthorn ). — Branches very thorny ; 
leaves narrow, eUiptical, smooth above, dightly downy 
near the midrib below ; flowers mostly solituy. — ^Woods 
and hedges; abundant A wdl:known thorny bush, 
which probably derived its name Blackthorn fcom the 
hue of its bar^ which is mudi darker than that of ^e. 
Hawthorn. The flowers appear in March and April, and 
usually b^ore the leaves Imve begun to expand. The 
latter are used to adulterate tea. The fruit is small, 
nearly round, and so austere that a single drop of its 
juice placed on the tongue will produce a roughness on 
the throat and palate which is perceptible for a lon^ 
time. It enters largely into the composition of spuiious 
]>ort wine. — FL March — May. Shrub: P. insiiitia 
(BuUace ). — Bramhes ending in a thorn ; leaves elliptical, 
downy beneath ; flowers in pairs.-~-Wood8 and hedges. 
Larger than tho last, and producing a more palatable 
fruit. In P. domJMoa (Wild Plum), the branches are 
thornless, and the fruit oblong. From okm or other of 
those three all the cultivated varieties of Plum are sup- 
posed to have originated. — ^FL Apri^ May. Small tree. 

** Fruit without Uoom; y<mng leaf wi^h the halves 
filded together, 

2. P. Padtts (Bird-Cherry ). — Flowers in clusters ; 
leaves narrow egg-shaped ; fruil oblong. — ^A handsome 
shrul^ or small tree, not uncommon in the north of 
^gkmd in a wild state, and very generally admitted 
into gardens and shrubberies elsewhere, lire dusters 
of flowers and drupes are not unlike those of the Por- 
tugal Lauid, but the leaves are not evergreen. — ^FL 
white, May. Small tree. 

S. P. avtttm (Wild Ohetry)i'^^of 0 ers in umbds; 
feaves drooping, suddenly pointed, downy beneath', 
^aly»4ubs contracted above; frwl l^earindM^ed. — 
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Woods and hedges ; common. A highly ornamental 
tree^ not only on account of its elegant white £owors m 
spring; but eyen more so in autumn, when its leaves 
assume a bright crimson hue; which distinguishes them 



FRumn PABC8 (SMl^Chvrry) 


among all the varied tmts of the fhding year. The ftuit 
is small, bitter, black, or red, and as soon as it is ripe is 
greedily devoured birds. — ^FL May. Lolly tree. 

6 . P, dramu (Bed Cheny). — Plcwers in umbels; 
UaveB not dreepiii^ smooth oH both sides ; e(dyx4fabe 
not contracted ; ./rwround. — ^W oods and hedges. This 
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spocies is distinguishied from the pieceding by the cha- 
racters given al^ve, and by its lower stature, which is 
said not to exceed 8 feSt, while the other attai^ a height 
of 30 — 10 feet. The fruit also diffeis in being juicy, 
acid, and always red. Some botanists, however, con- 
sider them mere varieties of the same tree. From one 
or other all the cultivated kinds of Cherry are derived. 
— FL May. Shrub. 


2. Spirssa {Meadow-tweeC^, 

1. S, Vlmdria (Meadow-sweet^ Queen of the Mea- 
dows). — ^Herbaceous ; leaver pinnate, the alternate leaf- 
lets smaller, white with down beneath, terminal leaflet 
very large and lobed j flowers in compound erect C 3 rme 8 . 
Moist meadows ; common. A tall plant, 2 — 1 feet 
high, with densely crowded yellowish-white flowers, 
which are elegant and fragrant. — ^FL July, August. 
Perennial. 

2. S. FUip^ndvla (Dropwort). — ^Herbaceous; leaves 
piimatc, with the alternate leaflets smaller, all deeply 
cut into narrow, serrated segments ; Jhwers in a pam- 
ded cyme. — ^Dry pastures, especially on a limestone soil, 
about a foot high ; well distinguished from the last by 
its elegantly cut foliage, and less crowded flowers, the 
petals of wMch are pi^ externally before they expo^ 
and when open are white and scentless. A variety with 
double flowers is common in gardena^FL July — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

* 8, saXidfolia (Willow-leaved SpirsaX is a riirubby 
specie^ with spike-like duston of rose-coloured flowers, 
and simple (not pinnated) leaves. It is occasionally 
found in ScotLand, Wales, and the north of England, but 
is not considered to be a native. Seversl otherspecies of 
Spirosa are oommon in gardens, to which they are very 
ornamental They^m easily propagated by cuttingB, 
and wUl grow in any moist situation. 
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DSTAB ooTOPiTALA (IToimtiilfi Avm$). 


3. Dbyab (Mountain Avena). 

D, odopMa (Moimtam Avozib). — ^Ihe only British 
species; not uncommon in the moontainoas paite of 
&gland, Scotland, and Ireland uid at once distin- 
guished ftom all other plants of tiie Order hy itsohbtig 
deeply-cut leaye^ whm are white with wooHy down 
beneath, and* by its large and handsome white flowers, 
each of which has 8 petaLa.— Jime^ July. FetemiiaL 
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oAuii UBBiNUK {Comfoon Awn$, Rmncf) 


4. G^um {Anfemy 

1. G, uMiMm (Gommoa J^r 9 Jis, Herb *Beimet). — 
Flowers erect; awns rigid; ^t4eaves pinoateir with 
smaller leaflets at the bm ; sta-lniMf teniate. — ^Hedges 
and thiclEetB; oomiiuui. A somewhat slender, little- 
blanched plenty 1**-^ Ibet high^.with yellow floweis, 
which axe leas aotii^ldoiiouB timn the roond heads of 
awned seeds whkli succeed them ; the stiimles axe laigt, 
rounded, and oai'^^TL June^August. Perennial. 

2. &, rhM (Water ATenS).— i^lotwr# drooping; 
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avma featheij; root~leave» pinnate, with the alternate 
leaflets and & 08 e at the base smaller ; tUmrUaves ter- 
nate. — ^Damp meadows, and wet monntainons woods; 
not unf^ueni Much stouter than the las^ and well 
distinguished the above characters, as well as by its 
larger flowers, of which the calyx is deeply tinged with 
purple, and the petals are of a dull purplish hue, with 
darker veins. — ^Fl. June, July. Perennial 
* A variety, G. is sometimes found, 

which appears to partake of the characters of both the 
above speciea 


5. POTENTILLA (Cvnqwfoil). 

* Leaves pinnate, 

1. P. Anaerina (Silver-weed, Goose-grass). — Leaves 
])innate, the alternate leaflets snmller ; Uaflka sharply 
cut, silky on both sides, especially beneath ; fiomr-tAalka 
solitary, axillary. — ^Waste ground; common. Well 
marked by its creeping stem, its elegantly cut silky foliage, 
and showy yellow flowers. — ^Fl. June, July. Perennial. 

* To the division with pinnate leaves belong P. fruii- 
roaa (Shrubby Cinquefoil), a bushy species, 3 — 4 feet 
high, with hairy leaves and largo ydlow flowers, which 
last grow severd together at the end of the stems : bushy 
places; rare; and the yet more uncomn^on specif 
P. rupeatrie (Bock Cinquefoil), which has large white 
flowers, and is found only in Montgomeryshire. 

** Leafieta h on a staXk (quinate), 

2. P, reptqna (Creeping Cinquefbil)i — Stem creeping, 
rooting at the joints ; leaves stalked ; lec^fleta inversely 
egg-shaped, tapering at thp base, serrated ; Jhvfer-etalka 
solitary. — ^Meadows and wiQr-sides ; omumon. Flowere 
handsome, yellow,- on long sta}ks.^FL June-^Augusl. 
Perennial 

3. P. arghOea (Hoary CinquefoU).^AMi pioetnte ; 
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leafleU inversely egg-shaped, ciil^ white and downy 
beneath, their edges rolled back. — ^Pastures and road- 
sides, on a gravelly soil ; not oonunon. Flowers yellow, 
small, severi^ together at the ends of the stems. — ^Fl. 
June. Perennial. 



POTEimLI.4 AMBSKlNA and P. REPTAire. • 


4. P. vema (Spring Cinquefoil ). — Stem prostrate ; 
leafiete sometimes 7 on the root-leaves, inversely egg- 
ehaped, serrated towards the end, hairy on the ed^ and 
ribs beneath, not downy.—*Dry pastures in various parts 
of England, hut not common. A small woody plant, 
about 6 inches long, with yellow flowers, 2 — 3 together 
at the ends of the stems. 
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* P. alpestm (Alpine Cinquefoil), is consldeied by 
some botanists a vaiiety of the preceding \ by others, a 
distinct speciea It is somewhat larger, and the stem 
has a more upright growth. P, opdaa (Saw-leaved 
Hairy Cinquefoil) occurs only on the billa of Clova and 
llraes of ^quidder, Scotland. The leaves are deeply 
cut throughout, and the stem is stouter than in the two 
last, but in other respects it is very like. 

*** heaves 3 on a stalk, temate. 

5. P. Fragariaxtrum (Strawberry-leaved Cinquefoil). 
— Stem, prostrate ; Uajlets inversely sgg'Bhap^ ctit, 
silky on both sides ; petals equalling the calyx in length. 
— ^Banks and hedges ; abundant. One of the earUest 
spring flowers, often confounded by young botanists with 
the wild Strawberry, Fragaria vescoL It may, however, 
bo always distinguished by its prostrate mode of gR>wth, 
and short, notched petals ; the flower-stalks of the Straw- 
berry being erect, and the petals entire. — ^FL January — 
May. Perennial. 

* P. triderUdta (Tliree-toothed Cinquefoil^ a rarc^ 
species, found only on the Clova hills, is (listinguished' 
from ^e last by its oblong, wedge-shaped leaflets, each 
of which ends in 3 points. The petals are white, and 
longer than the calyx. 

IJpwa^ of a hundred and fifty species of PoU/Mla 
are described by botanists, inhabiting both the S^tem 
and ‘Western Hemispheres, and preferring, generally, 
moist or rocky situations. They are all easy of cultiva- 
tion, and some of them are handsome when in flower. 
They will grow in any common garden soil, and are 
easily increased, either by dividing the plants oi 
hy seed. 
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TORM&MTiLLA oiTioivAuB (Common TofmnHl). 


6. Tobmentilla (T<yr7runtil). 

1. T. oficindlia (Common Toimentil ). — Leaves of 
3 leaflets, ternate^ sessile ; root-leaves of 5 leaflets (qui- 
nate) stalked ; leaflets narrow, acute, cut ; stem ascend- 
ing. — Banks and woods ; common. Closely allied to 
the preceding genus, from which it is distinguished by 
its having oSiy 4 mtals ; but even this character is not 
constant. A small plant, with bright yellow flowers, 
and very woody root^ which latter are astringent^ and 
are emidqyed in medicine. Specimens are not uncom- 
mon in wmoh the stem is prostrate \ this is by some 
botanists considered a distinct species, and is called 





BiBBALDiA PROCUiiBEBB (ProcTtiiibent SiJbibaldio). 

7. SiBBALDIA. 

1. S. proeumbms (Procum'bent Sibbaldia). — ^Th© only 
British species. — small prostrate planl^ with temate, 
hairy leaves, and yellowish flowers, growing abundantly 
on the summits of the Hi ghlftTirl mountains. The leaf- 
lets are wedge-shaped, and end in 3 points. The num- 
ber of Stamens and pistils is very variable. — ^FL June, 
July, Perennial. 

8. CdUABVx {MarA Cinqu^oiC). 

1, C. p<duttr^ (Maaik Cinquefoil). — ^Xhe only speoies, 
— A herbaceous bQgVplant^ growing about a foot high, 
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odxABUii PALVSTKl {Monk 


with maxib. of the habit of a PotentOla, but stouter. 
The lower leavet are usuallj of 7 loisg^ cut leaflets, the 
upper of 5 or 3 ; and each Mem bean several kava, 
and a number of large ding^ purple >Zotcwr«.-*-FL Jufy. 
FerenniaL ' 
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FRAOAKiA VCBCA {Wood Strawberry). 


9. Fraoaria {Straviberry). 

1. F. veaca (Wood Strawberry ). — Calyx of the fruit 
bent backj f^irs on the general flower-stalk widely 
8j)rea(lmg, on the partial flower-stalks dose pressed, 
silky. — W oods and thickets ; common. A well-known 
plant, with bright-green hairy leaves, rooting Bcions, and 
erect flower-stalks. By these last two characters, as 
weU as b^ the droopi^ fruit, this plant may be distin- 
guished from Fotentilla Frayttruutrtm (Strawberry- 
leaved Cinquefoil), which is often mistaken for it by 
young botanists. The Strawbesxy derives its name 
either from the custom of laying straw between the 
rows of plants in garden^ or from the habit adopted by 
children of stringing the fruit on straws of gTasa-^FL 
May— July. PerennioL 
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• F. tJMwr (Hautboy Strawberry), which is occa- 
sionally found in situations where it is apparently, but 
not really, wild, has its flower-stalks clothed throughout 
with spreading hairs. It is "also larger and more 
hairy than the last. Some plants of this species bear 
flowers with stamens only, and consequentiy produce 
no fruit. This is also the case with some garden varie- 
ties, a fact which should be attended to by growers of 
Strawberries. 


10. Hubub (Bramhle). 

1. R. IdoBut (Kaspberry). — Stem nearly erect, round, 
downy and prickly ; Uavei pinnate, of 5 leaflets, which 
are white, and very downy beneath ; flowers drooping ; 
Jriiit downy. — £o^y woods ; not very common. The 
origin of all the varieties of garden raspberry, from which 
it ^flers principally in the size of the fruit, whicli is 
scarlet, and of an agreeable flavour. — ^Fl. ^y, June. 
Shrub. 

2. R, frvticdms (Common Bramble, or Blackberry). 
— Stem arched, angular, prickly, rootmg; leaves of h 
crowded leaflets ; flowers orect> in compound panide^ ; 
calyx of tho fruit spreading, or bent back. — Common 
everywhere. This description includes a large number 
of species and varieties to whicli names have been seve- 
rally given, but it is not here thought necessary to describe 
the characters at length, the genus being confessedly a 
difficult one, and on other accounts uninviting to tho 
young botanisi. — Most of the species flower firom July 
to August, and ripen their firuit in September and Octo- 
ber. Shrub. 

3. if. emnus (Dewberry). — Stem prostrate, nearly 
round, prickly below, bristly above ; learns of 3 or 5 
leaflets; pameU simple; calyx clasping tho fruit. — 
Thickets and borders of fields ; not uncommon. In this 
species the fruit, which consists of a few large drupes, 
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is half emslosed in the calyx, and is covered with a grey 
bloom. — FI. June — ^August Shrub. 



BUBVB niXTTioAuB (BlocXste^). 

4. R saxdtilis (Stone Bramble). — Stem herhaceous, 
rooting ; prioklea few, small ; leaves of 3 leaflets ; flowen 
few tc^lher.— ^tony, mountainous places, especially in 
the north. A small herhaceous species, about a span 
high, with greenish-ydUow flowers, and scarlet fruit 
consisting of 1—4 large drupes.— FL July, August. 
Perennial. 


o 
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5. J?. Chamasmdrui (Cloudbeny). — Stem herbaceous, 
-without prickles, 1 -flowered; haves simple, lobed. — A. 
very distinct species, growing in the mountrinous parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. About a span high, with 
large white or rose-coloured flowers, which are solitary, 
and bear the stamens and pistils on separato plants. 
The firuit is orange-red, and of a pleasant flavour. — ^Fl. 
June. Perennial. 

11. Aqrim6nu {Agrirnsny), 

1 A. Eupatdria (Common Agrimony). — ^The only 
British species. — Common in waste ground A slender 
herbaceous plant, 1 — 2 feet high, verydifibrent in habit 
from any of the preceding. The leaves are pinnate, with 
the alternate leaflets smaller, and all are deeply cut. 
The flowers are yellow, and grow in long tapering spikes. 
The whole plant is covered with soft Wrs, and when 
bruised emits a slightly aromatic scent. Its properties 
are said to be tonic, and on this account it is often 
collected by village herbalists, and made into tea. — ^£1 
July, August Perennial. 

12. Alchemilla (Lady's MawUe). 

1. A. vulgdris (Common Lady’s Mantle). — Leaves 
kidney-shape^ plaited, 7 — ^9 lobed, lobes blunt serrated; 
flowers in loose, divided clusters. — ^Hilly pastures ; not 
uncommon. A herbaceous plant about a foot high, 
with large and handsome soft leaves, aehd numerous 
snudl, yellowish-green flowers. — FL June — August. 
PeregoniaL 

3. A. aljflpa (Alpine Lady’s Mantle ). — Leafed B — 7 
obLong; Uunt leaflets, serrated at the end, white and 
satiny beneath. — ^Mountains in Scotland and the north 
of Sng^d. A very beautiful plant remarkable for 
the lnrixoti%|lmost metallic Hue of the under side of 
its leaves.-^ July, August FerexmiaL 
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alcbexilla ARTxmiB {Field Lady's Mantle). 


3. A, artmns (Field Lady’s Mantle, or Parsley Piert). 
— Leaves 3-cleft^ wedge-shaped, downy ; lobes deeply cut; 
flowers tufted, sessile in the axils of the leaves. — Com- 
mon everywhere. A small mconspicuous weed, 3 — 6 
inches long, with mintite greenish flowers, which are 
almost concealed by the leaves and their large stipules. 
FL May — ^August Annual. 

13. Sangtjisobba {Bumet), 

1. S, oficindUe (Gommon Bumet).^The only British 
species . — A taB and not inelegant plants with pinnate 
leaves; ereci^ blanched stems, sparely clothed with 
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leaves ; and oblong heads of deep purple-biown 
Moist pastures ; not uncommon . — Yl June — September. 
Perennial. 



BtsauiBOBBA orr»i»lLiB (Common BtimcO* 


IS 


BrkttArtv 



p(rrtem sAiiMnaoKBA (Sated Burmf^ 

14. Foxiuinf (Salad JBurtui). 


1. P. Sanffuitorba (Common Salad Biiniefc).--Calyx 
of finit nearly smooth. — Oommon in ^ pastui!^ 
especially on ^Imlk and limestone. Not mum the last 
in habit, but much smaller. The Itaaea are pinnate, 
and have the taste and amell of cucumber. The upper 
flowers in ea^ head bear erimaon, tufted jnsUU, the 
lower ones $0—40 stomsn#, with Tfiiy long drooping 
filunents.— July, August. PerenniaL 

2. P. JfuriMtUint (Prickly Salad Buxnet). — Calyx 
of fruit wrinkled and prickly. — Chalk pastures. Closely 
reaembl^ the last. 
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ROSA 8P1K08IB8I1IA (SwrMt-kaved Bom). 


19 . Hoba {Rote). 

*SlyooU thickly tet with hrisUetf mix§d with nearly 
straight pnckUt. 

1. R, spinosUsima (Bumet-leaTed Bose). — Leaflets 
smally simply serrated, smooth ; calyx simple ; frwt 
nearly round — ^Wasto places^ especially near the sesL 
A thick, very prickly hush, 2- — 4 feet hi^ "with sm^ 
degant foliage, and large cream-coloured flowers^ which 
are ddicioudy foagrsnt; fnat dark purple or Uact 
The origin of the garden Tarieties of Scotch Eoae.— 
May, June. Shrub. 
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**SJi 00 t 8 mthout bristles ; prickles straight^ or sligMy 
curved^ 

2. R. tomenidsa (Doroy-leaved Rose). — Leaflets 
doubly serrated, downy, and glandular ; calyx pin- 
nate. — Hedges and thickets ; not very common. Dis- 
tinguished by its stout and long shoots; downy, almost 
hoary, leaves ; large, deep red flowers^ and very long 
seed-wsselsj which are usually crowned with the co})!- 
ously pinnate calyx leaves. — ^FL June, July. Shrub. 


Prickles, some Itooked, some straight, mixed with 
bristles. 

3. jB. rMgims/a (Sweet Brier). — Leqflel doubly ser- 
rated, hairy, glandular beneath, mostly rounded at the 
base; calyx pinnate, remaining attached to the ripe 
fruit ; fruit pear-shaped when young. — Bushy places, 
especially on chalk. The Rglantine of the poets, but 
not of Milton ; tlie *^twisted Eglantine’’ of that author 
being the Woodbine or Honeysuckle. A favourite gar- 
den plant, deservedly cultivated for the sake of its de- 
liciously fragrant foliage. — FI. June, July. Shrub. 


**** Bristles none; prickles hooked, 

4. R, canina. (Dog Rose). — Leasees smooth, or slightly 
hairy; 'pftmate, not remaining attached to the 
fruit; styles distinct. — ^Hedges and bushy pj^es; abun- 
dant. This is the Common Hedge Rose, a flower 
belonging exclusively to summer, and welcomed at its 
first appeusnee scarcely less warmly than the early 
Pnnaoao in spring. The colour of the flower varies' 
from white to a deep blush, and the leaves also differ' 
considerably; but lius above characters will be found 
,to include all the principal varieties. — ^FL Juno, July^ 
Shrub. 



ROBA CAiinitA {Dog Bm). 


5. E. arvensis (Trailing Dog Bose). — PrickUa on the 
young shoots feeble ; leaves smoo^ ; calyx slightly 
pinnate, not remaining attached to iftie" fruit ; atyles 
united ; sUyinaa forming a round head. — ^Woods and 
hedges ; common in the south of England. Distin- 
fished from all the otiber British species of Eose by 
its slender, trailing stems. The flowen are white and 
scentless^ and there are fewer prickles than in most 
other species. — ^FL June — August Shrub. 

* Botonists describe no less than nineteen species of 
native Boses, but, as many of these are rare, and the 
characters of others are difficult to discriminate it has 




pnm coioctJiriB {WM Paor) 

16. Pyuus {Pear, Apple, Service, and Jl/foiUhtain Ash), 

1. P. cowMwtinM (Wild Pear ) — Leaves simple, egg- 
riiaped, seiiated ; flowers in corymbs ; fruit tapering 
at the base. — ^Woo^ and hedges. A small upright tree, 
often bearing thorns at the extremities of its branches. 
The seed yessel, in a urild state, is woody, austere, and 
worthless, yet is conyerted cultiyation into a most 
luscious <^FL white. — ^Apiil, May. Tree. 




mnjB MALVU (Crab A^pU). 


2. P, Mabu (Grab Apple). — LeaveB simple, egg- 
B^ped, seirated, flowers in a sessile umbd ; styles com- 
bined below ; fiwiA with a hollow beneath. — -W oods and 
hedges, A small spreading tree, with thoniless bratuhes, 
nmb^ of white flowers delicately ^shadhd with pink, 
and nearly round &ait^ which is intensdy ac^. It was 
formerly mndi need ii^ TniAitig yegnice^ and in the pre- 
paration of pomatum, so called £ram pomum. an apple. — 
n.May. fee. 
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PYRus ronMivALiB OVild Service Tree) 


3. P. tormindlis (Wild Service Tree ). — Leaves egg- 
shaped, with Severn deep, sharp lobes; flowers in 
corymbs. — ^Woods and hedges in the south of England. 
A small tree, with leaves shaped somewhat like those 
of the Hawthdia, but larger, and white flowers, which 
are succeeded by biowni^ spotted, beriy«like fruit — 
El. May. Tree. 

4. P, aueupdria (Fowlers’ Service^ Mountain Ash, 
Qttickei^ or ^wan Xree )^ — Leaves pinnate, serrated ; 
flowers in oorymbs ; firuU nearly round. — ^Mountainous 
woods. One pf the most elegant of British trees, oob- 
spicuoiia iip tbf flowering season by its delicate green 
foliagc^vanAbu^ eorjftnbs of blossom, and in autumn by 
its cluatem of scarlet beny-like pomes, which are greedily 


mva aucupAria (Fowlenf StnkBjp^ 


eaten by birds, and often nsed as a lure by the bird- 
catcher or fowler, auoeps. For a further account of 
this tree, as well as the rest of the genus, see “Forest 
Trees of Britain,** voL i— FI May. Tree. 

5. P, Aria fWbite Beam TreejL — heaves egg-shaped, 
deeply and irregularly serrated, white below ; fiomrs in 
corymbs ; fruit nearly tound.-^Woods. A sm ri l tree, 
well distinguished by its Tory large leaTes, whkh are 
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pvRiTB imiA (IFMte Beam-Tret). 


Temarkablj 'white and silky beneath, especially when 
beginning to expand. Nowhere is this tree more orna- 
mental than on the ruinous walls of the ancient Bomuu 
town of Silchester, where it abounds. — FL June. Tree. 

t 17. Mkspilus {Medlar). 

1. M. Ge rmdn ica (Common Medlar ). — A tree well 
known in a^cilltivated state, but nowher^ perhaps, in 
Great Britain truly wild. The flowers are white and 
-very large, and the fruit is remarkably flattened at the 
top, exposing the upper ends of the long seed-oellB.— 
FI. May. Tree. 

18. Gbatjbgub {Saw^m). 

1. (7. Owyaca/iahet (Hawthorn, WMte-thorn, or May* 
bush). — tree which, though it Yariei coiudderab^ in 



utmun fXMBMiviQk (Common Modlar). 


its mode of growth,^ ^pe of its leaves^ and colour of 
its flowers and firui^ is so well known as to need no 
description. The name Hawthorn is supposed to he a 
corruption of the Dutdr hcsg or hedg^ thorn ; althouc^ 
^erefore, the £Mt is gendally called a hawt that name 
is deiiYed from the tree which produces ii^ and the tree 
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CRATJBOUS OZVACANTHA (HowOliOirn), 


does not, as is frequently supposed, take its name from 
the fruit which it hears. — ^FL May, and, in the moun- 
tains, till late in June. Tre& 


Ord. XXVII. — ONAGRA^CiLffl.— -The Willow-hbrb 
Tribe. 

Calyx of 4, sometunes 2 lobes; whidi in the bud 
are attached RTvach other by th^ edges ; ealyx^vhe 
more or less united to the o?ai7; prtcUs affmany as the 
lobes of the calyx, twisted while in bud ; tiamens 4 or 
8, raidy 2, springing from the mouth exf the calyx ; 
ovaxy of 2 or 4 cefis, oAeu crowned by a disk ; Higma 
knobbed, or 44obed ; frmi a berry, or 4-06lU4 oapin^ 
— ^Herbaceous plants at ihftibB, pnncipally jlnlxamtiiig 
the temperate poxts od lh» |ie|be, especiaUy 
Europe. In iihfr OtdW wilbtd the- d«gofrt,iAiae<flaii 
genus willl te ihdOQVod 4-flM 


WILLOW-HERB TRIBE. 


m 

edible fruit. Many species of (EnothSra are conunonly 
estivated as garden plants, some bearing flowers 3 or 4 
iKhes in diameter; ^ose with yellow or white flowers 
which open only in the evening, are called Evening 
Primroses. The properties of the plants which compose 
this Order are unimportant. The wood of the Fttclisia 
is said to be used as a dy^ and the roots of (Enothpra 
biennis, the common Evening Primrose, are eatabla In 
all, the number 4 predominates. 

1. Epilobium (WiUow-Herb). — Galyx 4-parted, the 
lobes not combined after expansion ; petah 4 ; staniem 8 ; 
capsvle long, 4-slded, 4-collcd, 4-VBlved ; s^ds nume- 
rous, tufted with down. (Name from the Greek ep\, 
upon, and ledios, a pod, the flowers being placed on the 
top of a pod-like soed-vesscL) 

2. (Enothpra (Evening Primrose). — Calyx 4-parted, 
tbu lobes more or less combined after expansion, and 
bent back ; stamem 8 ; cai>sule 4-celled, 4-valved ; seeds 
numoi’ous, not bearded. (Name in Greek signifying 
** catching the flavour of wine.”) 

3. IsNARDiA. — Calyx 4-part^ ; petals 4, or none j 
stamens 4 ; capsule inversely egg-shaped, 4-angled, 
t-celled, 4-valved, crowned with the calyx. (Named 
after a French botanist of the 18th century, Antoine 
dTsnard.) 

4. CiroAa (Enchanters Nightshade).— (7a{ya;2-parted ; 
petals 2 ; stamens 2 ; capsule 2-celled, each cell contain- 
ing a seed. (Name from Circe, the epphontress so cele- 
brated in Greek Mythology.) 


1. £fil6bium {Willow-HetH), 

* Petals OflMqwU in siss ; stasribns bent dawn. 

1. E. anyustifblium (Bose Bay, or ^Lowering Willow). 
—Zeavw narrow, point^'saioo&— Damp woods ; ram 
A tall and handsome sp^es not often met with in a 
wild state, bat vexy common in gixdeops, whsia it is col^ 

p 
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tiyated for the sake of its large, rose-coloured flowers. 
Caution should be used in a£mtting it into a small 
garden, as its roots creep extensively, and are very dif- 
ficult to eradicate. — July.' FerenniaL 



KnLOBnm imnnrifouinc (J!o» Boy, or VUnotning WWmo). 

** ]P€taU all tqml ; tUmtm erect ; $Ugma 4-c2^. 

2. E. hletdtim (Great Hairy Willow-Herb). — Woolly ^ 
haves dasping the at^, narrow-K^blong, aenated ; stem 
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mucli branched ; root creeping. — et places ; common. 
A handsome specie^ 4 — 6 feet hig^, with huge rose- 
coloured flowers. Well marked by its very downy stems 
and leaves, and creeping roots. — ^FL July, August 
FerenniaL 

3. E. parvifl6rum (Small-flowered, Hairy Willow- 
Herb). — ^Downy ; leavet sessile, narrow, toollLed ; gUm 
nearly simple ; root fibrous. — Wet places; common. 
Distinguished from the last by its smaller size, un- 
branchcd mode of growth, and fibrous roots. — ^Fl. July, 
August. Perennid. 

4. E. montdnum (Broad, Smooth-leaved Willow-Herb), 
— Leaver egg-shaped, acute, smootli, toothed, the lower 
ones shortly stalked ; stem rcjund, slightly downy. — ^Dry 
bunks, and hilly places; fi'equent. A small speeies^ 
about a foot high, with rose-coloured flowers, which aro 
moat frequently found in a half-open state. It may 
often be detected when in seed by its capsules, the valves 
of which open lengthwise, and disclose the numerous 

bearded with cottony down. — ^Fl. July, August. 
Perennial. 

*** Petals all equal ; stamens erect ; stigma kndbibedf not 
\-clefU 

5. E, tetrag&num (Square-stalked WilLow-Horb). — 
Leaves narrow, sessile, toothed ; stem 4-angled, nearly 
smooth. — Wet places ; common. From 1 to 2 feet high, 
and often, like tiie last and following species, more con- 
spicuous when in seed than in flower. — July, August* 
FerenniaL 

6. .F.yM(7tM^4(NaiTow-leaved Marsh Willow-Herb). — 
Leavet narrow, wedgorshapedatthe base, slightly toothed, 
sessile ; stem round, nearly smooth. — ^Wet places ; fire- 
quent. From 6 to 18 inches hi£^ with very narrow, 
nearly entire leaves, smiJl flowers, which droop while in 
bud, and a round stem, which often has 2 dimy Unas 
on opposite sides* — ^FL Jnly, August FerenniaL 

* To this group, with undivided stigma^ belong slso 

p 2 
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E. rosmm (Pale Smooth-leaved Wdlow-Herb), growing 
in wet places about London, with stalked, egg-shaped 
leaveSf and an imperfectly Wrangled stem,; E. aldn^o- 
Hum (Chickweed-loaved Willow-Herb), a mountainous 
species, from 6 to 12 inches long, with very thin egg- 
shaped, pointed Uavei, and a few rather large /owcrs ; 
and E. alpinuni (Alpine Willow-Herb), also a mountain 
species, 3 to 4 inches high, which is distinguished from 
the last by its obtuse leaves^ and 1 or 2 flowers, which 
droop while in bud, 

2 . (Enoth^ba {Evening Primrose). 

1. (E. biennis (Common Evening Primrose). — tall 
and stout herbaceous plant, with long, light-green, 
smooth leaves, and large, pale yellow, fragrant flowers, 
which open in the evening, and wither towards the 
middle of the next day. It is common in gardens, and 
in a few places appears to be naturalized. — FL July — 
September. Biennial. 

3. Ibnaruia. 

1. I. paluslHs (Marsh Isnardia). — ^The only British 
specioB. — A. small herbaceous jilant, 6 — 8 indies long, 
with prostrate rooting stems, and axillary sessile Jlowers, 
which are destitute of petals. — Y ery me ; in a pool, at 
Buxstead, Sussex, and on Potersfield Heath, Hampi^re. 
— FL July. “AamuaL 

4. C 1 RO.BA {Enehamteils Nightshade). 

1, C. lAOMna (Common EndianteFs Nightshade). 
— Bum downy, brsadied; leaves egg-shaped, tapering 
to a pointy tootM ; calyx hairy. — Damp shady places ; 
common. A dettdar herbaceous plasty 1—2 feet high, 
with creerpitiig rootef, ^reading frli^, and terminal 
clusters of twmte white flowers, wi^ pink stamens, 
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which Bie suooeeded by 2-lobQd hahyseed-vesselB ; oAon 
a troubleaome weed in damp gecdene. — ^FL July, Angoet 
PeienniaL 
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ancMA votmtUka (Common EnAemta^o W^jkUkade). 

2. C. a^na (Alpine Enchenter^s Nightshade ). — Stem 
nearly amooth; linjes heart-shaped, toothed, shining; 
edlj^ smooth. — ^Honntainoua woods. Closely resemr 
bling the last» but smaller, and less branched. The 
leaves are xeniaifcable for (heir delicate texture, and, 
when diiedi are nearly transparent — ^FL July, August. 
Perennial 
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Ord. XXVIII.— HAXORAGACE^—Thb Mahb’b- 
tailTbibb. 

Calyx adhering to the ovaiy, and either expanding 
into 3 or 4 minute lobes^ or reduced to a mere rim ; 
petaU either minute and placed on the mouth of the 
calyx; or wanting ; tiUimsM either equalling the petals 
in number, twice as many, or, when petals are absent, 
1 or 2 ; with one or more cells ; equal in 

number to the ceUs of the ovary ; capaule not opening ; 
seeds solitary, pendulous. — ^An unimportant Order, com- 
prising about 70 species of plants, which are for the 
most part herbaceous aquatics, with inconspicuous 
flowers often destitute of petals, and in one genus. Hip- 
puris (Maro’s-tail), composed of a minute calyx, a soli- 
tary starnen, and a single sesd. In several species the 
stamens and are in sejmrate flowers. 

1. Hippubis (Mare’s-tail). — Calyx forming a minute, 
indistinctly 2-lobod rim to the ovary ; petals 0 ; stamen 
1 ; style 1 ; seed 1, nut-like. (Name in Greek signifying 
Tnards tail.) 

2. Mybioph^llum (Water Milfoil). — Stamens and 
pwtils in sepaiato flowers, but on the same plant (monoe* 
cious) \ calyx 4-paTted ; petcds 4 ; stamem 8 ; styles 4 ; 
fruit of 4 nut-like seeds. (Name &om the Greek myrioi, 
10,000, and phyllon, a leo^ from its numerous leaves.) 

1. KmCBSB {Mards<cM). 

1. H, vuiydris (Common Maie’s-tail). — ^The only 
British spades; not uncommon in stagnant water. A 
dngukr plant, with erect, jointed stems, whidi are un* 
branched, except at the bas^ and taper to a poinl^ 
bearing whorls of very narrow learns with hard tipe. 




upper leav^ andaie ofimi withmt stunens.— Not to he 
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martUM tomAbu (Common J|rare*f4a<l). 

confomidenl wHih the genus Egmdtum (l^oise-tail), a 
plant aUied to the Ferns, whi(^ also has a jointed stem 
and rigid leaves, hut bears its fructification in terminal 
spikes tn heads. — ^Fl. June, July. Perennial. 

% MTniOFE^LLUx(Fa<er 

1. M. ^pkdifm (Spiked Water Uilfofl).--F%iiwrs in 
whorls^ finuang a slender leafless spike. — Stagnant 
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water ; frequent. An aquatic plants forming a tangled 
moss of slender, mucli branch^ stems ; leaves 4 in a 
whorl, finely divided into numerous hair-like segments, 
the whole plant being submerged, except the spikes of 
inconspicuous greenish flowers, which rise a few inches 
above the surface . — tl July, August. Perennial 


4 



xnuopirhxuif BnclTUM {SpOeed Walter UlffiM). 


*M. verticillattm (Whorled Water Milfoil) differs 
from the preceding in having the flowers in whorls at 
the base of the leaves ; M. aUsr 7 tiifi<wum (Alternate- 
flowered Water Milfoil) has the harrenjlowers alternately 
arranged in a diort leafless spikes with ^^fert/iUJhwers 
about 3 together, in the axils of the leaves^ at ite base. 
The last two ore rare. 
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Oedbb XXlXa*~-G£iRAil^PHYTjLA.O£^l*"*THB 
Hosn>wobt TKifia 

Stamem and pUtiU in separate flowers, but on the 
same plant (moncecious) ; calyx niany>parted ; corolla 



none; 12 — ^20^ without filaanenta; ofitiwv 

2-pomted ; may l-cdle^ > earred ; nut- 

like, l-eeeM, not openh^-^-lhie Order oontainB only 
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Ctrdto^Uum (Hom-vort), an mmnpoitaxit fsmily of 
■aquatic plants^ veiy distinct in structure from any 
other kimwn plants with rigid whorled Uams, whid^ 
are repeatedly forked, and inconspicu0UB,/fotMr& (Name 
in Greek sigi^ying honirleavedL) 

1. CerItoph^llum (Nom-toor^). 

1. C. dmihvkim, (Common Horn-wort). — Frv^ armed 
with 2 thorns near the base, and terminated by the 
curved AyU . — Slow streams and ditches ; frequent. 
An aquatic plant, growing entirely under water ; with 
long, slender sterna ; whorled, brisUe-like UaveSy which 
are 2 — 4 times forked, and often inflated and jointed ; 
the flowers also are whorled, and grow in the axils of 
the leaves. — ^El. July. FereWal. 

* G, aiAmSrsum scarcely differs from the preceding, 
except in having fruit without thorns. 


Ord. XXX. — ^LYTHRACEiE. — Loobestripb Tribe. 


Calyx tubular, many-parted, often with intermediate 
teeth ; peteb inserted between the outer divisions of the 
calyx, soon falling off ; stamens springing from the tube 
of the calyx, within the petals, and either equalling 
them in number, or twice, t^ce, or four timee as many ; 
ovary 2 — 4 <ielled ; style single ; capsule many-seed^ 
covered by the calyx, but not united to it — Herbaceous 
plants, mostly with opposite leaves, and 4-cornered 
stems, inhabiting Europe, America, Indio. Many 
of the plants of this tribe possess astringent properties 
and some are used for dyeing. The common Purple 
Loosestrife is found in Australia. Zawsonia mermis 
is the plant from which the Henna of ESgypt is obtained. 
It is by the women of t^t eonntry to stain their 
nails of an orange colour, and is also employed for dye- 



with 12 diyirioiis, altecns^y 
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6 01 12 ; ttylt thread-like. (Xame j&om the Greek 
lythron^ bloo^ from the colour of the flowers.) 

2. Peplib (Water Purslane); — C7a2y«hell-^aped with 
12 divisions, alternately smaller ; petaU 6, minute, soon 
falling off; stamem 6; style very sho^ (Name of 
Greek origin, and anciently applied to another plant.) 
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1. L^thbum (Pwrple LooauArifi), 

1. L, Salicdria (Purple Loosestrife, or Willowstrife). 
— Leaver opposite, long, and narrow, heart-shaped at 
the base ; flowers whorled, in leafy spikes ; stamens 12. 
— ^Watery places ; abundant An oxceed^ly hand- 
some plants 2 — 4 feet high, generally growing on river 
banks, among sedges and rushes, and sending up tall, 
tapering spikes of purple flower, which seen from a 
distance might be mistaken for Foxgloves. — ^FL July, 
August FerennioL 

* L. hyssopifolia (Hyssop-leaved Purple Loosestrife) 
is a much smaller plant, 4 — 6 inches high, with alter- 
nate leaves, and solitary purple JUmers, with 6 stamens. 
It grows in moist places, but is iar from common. 



npus F(fltTULS (TTaffr PitrilanO. 


2. Peplib (Water Purslane). 

1. P. P^rtula (Water Puralm), — humble, creep- 
ing, aquatic pLanl^ with opposite smooth leaver and 
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inconspicuouB axillaiy The tUmi are usually 

more or less tinged with red ; and when the plant grows 
in places from whicli the water ha» been dned up, the 
leaves acquire the same hue. — ^FL July, August. 

Ord. XXXI. — ^TAMARICACILffi. — ^Thb Tamarisk 
Tribe. 

CcH'ifx 4 — 5 parted, overlapping when m bud, remain- 
ing a^r the petals have williered ; "p^aU 4 — 5, &om 
the base of the calyx ; stameM either equal to the petals 
in number, or twice as many, distinct, or united by their 
filaments ; ovary not combined with the calyx ; styUi 3 ; 
captuU 3-valved, 1 -celled, containing many seed^ which 
are tufted with down at the extremity. — Mostly shrubs, 
with rod-lilce branches and minute leaves, which re- 
semble scalea They are found only in the eastern half 
of tlie northern hemisphere, and are most numerous on 
the shoi'es of the Mediterranean ; but though preferring 
the sea-sido, they are not unfrequently found on the 
banks of rivers, and occur, also, in the desert, especially 
where the soil is impregnated with salt, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Sinai, where a species of Tamarisk 
veiy like the common one, produces a sugary sub- 
stance, called by the Arabs Maimct. The bark is astrin- 
gent, and several species are remarkable for the large 
quantity of sulphate of soda contained in their ashes, 
fior the galls which they bear on their branches. 
Tliesd are highly 'astringent, and are us^ both in 
and in dyeing. For a fiirther account of the 
MatiTia produced by the Tamarisk of Mount Sinai, see 
** Forest Trees of Britain.’’ 

1. TImabix (Tamarisk). — Calyx 5-parted ; petali 5 ; 
skmefu 6 or 10 ; tHymaa feathery. (Named from the 
Tamariaci, a people who inhabited the banks of the 
Tamaria, now Tambia, in Spain, where the Tamarisk 
abounds.) 
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TlKABix oAluoa (Cohmioa TamortA). 


TlMARiz {Tcanaritk). 

1. T, OSUiea (Common Tamarisk).— A handsome 
riirab or tree, with long flexible and 

niinate soale-like UafKa, which are dose pressed to the 
twigs, and gjive tiie tree a li^t feathery appearance. 
The,/foiMri^ which are rose-coloured, grow in dnateii of 
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spikes. This can scarcely bo considered a native of 
Britain, occurringonly inafew placeson the south-western 
coast, and everywhere appearing to have been planted. 
See “Forest Trees of Britam.^*-^L July. Shrub. 

Ord. XXXIL— CUCURBITACEiE.-lTHE Gourd 
Tribe. 

Stamens and pistils in separate flowers, either on the 
same plant (Monmcious) or on different plants (Dioe- 
cious) ; calyx fl-toothed, united with the corolla ; corolla 
often scarcely to be distinguished from the calyx ; sta- 
mens 5, more or less united; anilurs twisted; ovary 
imperfectly 3-celled ; style short ; stigmas sliort, thick, 
lobed, velvety ; fruit more or less juicy ; seeds flat, wrap- 
ped in a skin.— A largo and important Order, contain- 
ing herbaceous plants with juicy stems, and climbing 
by means of tendrils, which arise from the base of the 
l^-stalks. The leaves are usually lobed and rough ; 
the flowers often large, white, red, or yellow ; the fruit 
juicy, or fleshy. They inhabit principally the hot 
regions of the globe, but a few are found in temperate 
'Climates ; and a great number are cultivated in Europe, 
either for ornament or use. Their properties are in 
many instances exceedingly violent^ of which the com- 
mon drug Colocynth affords an example; the Bottle 
Gourd is another, it being recorded that some sailors 
were poisoned by drinking beer that had been standing 
in a ^k made of one of these gourds. The poisonous 
plant mentioned In 2 Kings iv. 39, 40, is supposed to 
be a plant of this tribe, &e WUd^ or Ass^Ctuumbert 
which bears an oval fruit of a very bitter taste, and grows 
in sandy and desert places. As this cucumber has very 
much the same appearance as that which is cultivated 
in gardens^ but only is somewhat smaller, and as even 
its leavis and tendrils are sinular, it mi^ easily hap- 
pen tiiat the man sent out by the discipM of the pro- 
phets took wUd Cucumbers fbr a haimlass frait. and 
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piepared a meal of them. Bat the bitter taste of the 
boiled Cacomber made those who tasted it fear that 
it was poisonotisy the opinion being general with the 
Hebrews that a bitter taste indicate the presence of 
poison(8ee Bev. vilL 10, 11^ The only plant belonging 
to this tribe which is a natiYe of Britain, Bry6nia dSoUsct 
(White Bryony), partakes of the properties of Colocjnth, 
and the root is said to be a v^nable medicine. The 
Spirting Cucumber, so called from the force with which 
it expels the poisonous juice when ripe, is a Tery dan- 
gerous drug, a few grains of Elaterium, a prepared form 
of this juice, haying been known to bring on symptoms 
of poisoning. A case even is recorded, when a person 
was taken dangerously ill from having merely carried a 
specimen in his hat Many species, however, produce 
edible fruit ; for instance, the numerous varieties of 
Melon and Cucumber, the Water Melon, so highly 
.esteemed for the cool refreshing juice of ite ripe ^it, 
and one of our finest table vegetables, the Yegetable 
Marrow. It is said that the tender shoots of the White 
Biyony may be used with safety after having been boiled, 
and that they resemble Asparagus in flavour ; but it is 
liighly probable that the shoots of Black Bryony (Tamus 
communis)^ a plant belonging to a different Order, may 
have been us^ instead ; in either case the experiment 
is a dangerous one. 

1. Brt6nia (Bryony). — Stamens 5, in 3 sets; ^le 
3-cleft ; fruit a globose berry. (Name from the Greek 
bryo, to bud, the rapid growth of thepourd tribe being 
proverbiaL) 

1. Bbt6nia (Bryony). 

1. B. dioiea (White Bryony). — The only Briturii spe- 
cies ; ftequent in England, except in the extreme west^ 
counties. An elegant clibilnng pl^t, with la^ light 
green, rough leaves, having undivided tendrWat the 
base^ and buneftyes of yrhmBkJloteers, with green veins. 
The fertUe may be distinguished at once ftom 

Q 
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BSTtfmA oxolOA (TThtte Biyony). 


the harrm, by the presence of an ovary below the calyx, 
lliese are succeed^ by globular scarlet berries, which 
hang about the Ij^es after the stems and leaves have 
withered. The oeiries of Black Bryony ITamas com- 
mtinis) are and elliptical in shape ; both should 

be avoided as iigurioufi^ if not poisonous. — ^FL May — 
August Perennial. 

Om JXXXin.-— POBTlJLACEi3E.---THE PusaLSBis 

Tbibb. 

Oa^ of 2 sepfda^ united at the, base ; pOafs usually 
5, from the base of the calyx ; timmt 8 or mate, 
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inserted mth the petals ; cnary 1-celled ; ttyU 1 or 0 ; 

several \ capmle l-cell^ opening transversely, 
or by 3 valves ; aeed* usually more than 1. — Herbs or 
shrubs, -with juicy stems and lea^ves^ and irregular 
flowers, which open only daring sunshine. The most 
rcmarhable plant in this Order is the common Purslane, 
which has b^n used from all antiquity as a pot-herh 
Many tpecies have large, showy flowers, but the only one 
whi(^ occurs in Britain is a humble plants with very 
inconspicuous flowers. 

1. Montia ^ater Blinks ). — Calyx of 2 sepals ; co- 
rolla of 6 petals, 3 smaller than the others, and ail 
united at the base ; tube of the corolla split to the base; 
capsule 3-valved, 3-seeded. 



VOMTIA vontAka {WoUt Sliitlkt), 

1. M6NTIA (Water Blinks), 

1. M, fmtdna HiV^ater Blmks)^ — ^The only species ; 
abundant in wet places. An unpretending lit^ pkmt^ 
well marked by its 2-leaved ealyx^ irregular otMlOy the 
tube of which is split m firont, and hy its capsules oon- 
tainiug 3 dotted Jime-«*AugiiBt. Annu a l . 

Q 2 
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Obd. XXXIV.— PAEONYCHIACE^--Thb Knot- 

GBA88 TbIBEL 

SepaU usually 5 ; peUila 5, xainute^ inserted between 
the lobes of the calyx, sometimes wanlfing ; ttamenc 
varying in number, opposite the^l^ if equalling them 
in number j cmry hot combined with the calyx ; pistih 
2 — 5 ; fruit 1-celled, opening with 3 valves or not at 
all — Small, branching, herbaceous, or somewhat shrubby 
plants, with sessile undivided leaves and minute flowers, 
princij^y confined to the south of Europe and north 
of Africa, where they grow in the most barren places, 
covering with a thick vegetation soil which is incapablo 
of bearing anything else. A few only are found so far 
north as Great Britain, and nearly all of these are con- 
fined to the southern shores. 

* Fruit \-iMded, encloted in the calyx, 

1. CoRBiGfoLA (Strapwort ). — Sepals 5 ; petals 5, as 
long as the calyx ; stamens 5 ; stigmas 3, sessile. (Kame 
from corrigiaf a strap, from the shape of the leaves.) 

2. Herniabia (Rupture-wort ). — Sepals 5 ; petals 5, 
resembling barren filaments ; stamens 5,' inserted on a 
fleshy ring ; stigmas 2, nearly sessile. (Name from tho 
disease for which the plant was formerly supposed to 
be a remedy.) 

3. Ill^cebrum (Knot-grass ). — Sepals 5, coloured, 
thickened, ending in an awl-shaped point j petals 0, or 
5 ; stigmas 2. (Name from the l^tin UUoAra, an 
attraction.) 

**' Fruit, a many-seeded capsuXt, 

4. PoLTOABPON ^All-seed ). — Sepals keeled at tho 
back ; petals 5, small, notched ; stamens 3—5 ; stigmas 
3, nearly sessile ; fruit l-celle(^ S-valved. (Name from 
the Greek polys, many, and catpos, fruit.) 

6. BmBGULABiA (Swdwort Spuzrey ). — Sepals flat; 
petals ovate, entire as laige as the calyx ; dyles usually 
3. (Nemd from tiite resamblaaoe to the next genus.) 
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6. SPERGnUL (Sputrey ). — Petalt orate, entire, as large 
as the calyx ; stjfUs 5, alternate 'with the sep^a (Name 
from the Latin tpargo, to lilcatter, the genus being widely 
diffused.) 



ooBRiolOLA uttorAlu (Sund Slrapworfy 


1. CoRBiGfoLA (Strapufort), 

1. C. (Sand Strapwort). — small but pretty 

plants 'with slender spread]^ gtenuj which lie quite 
prostrate, very narrow strap-shaped leavesj of a glaucous 
hue, and tufts of small white fivers . — It grows in two 
or three places on the sea-sho le of I^pyon, and is reiy 
abundant on the banks of the Loe Pool, near Helston, 
Cornwall — FI. August-— October. 

2. Hbrniaru {Rupiure^mrfy 

1. E. ^2a5iia (Smooth Kuptore-troft). — ^A small pro- 
strate plenty -with much of the habit of Wild Thyme ; 
abundant in the neighbourhood of the Lisard Pointy 
Cornwall, but rexy rare dsQwheie. lliotigh called 
the leayea axe ahraya moxe or leas hairy, and aometimta 
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strongly firinged at the edges. The flowers are green, 
and grow in sessile tufts in the axils of the leaves^ or^ 
not nnfrequently, crowded into leafy spikes. Some 
botanists consider the more hairy variety a distinct 
species^ but without sufficient reason; as the plant 
assumes various forms^ according to soU, and to its being 
more or less exposed. — ^FL July — September. Perennial. 



luionsuK VEBTioiLiJkTUM {lIThorUd KwAivan), 


3. Ill^ebbum (JTno^^aw). 

1. 7. irniiGiUcOum (Whorled Knot-grass). — ^In boggy 
ground, and standing water, among other i^uatio plants ; 
in Cornwall, not uncommon ; much rarer in Devonshire. 
A pretty plant, with slender tangled stem^ of a red tmt^ 
C^neouSk sessile fiaves, and axillary who4e of white 
which are remarkable for their thickened calyx- 
leaves terminating in a soft point — ^FL July— Septem- 
ber. PerenniaL 

4. PoLTOiBFOir (il22-seed). 

1. *P. UtraphyUwn (Foor-leaved All-seed).— On the 
southern coasit but &r from common. A amall ptoi^ 
with prostrsEte^ branched 9tm$t and many minutegreeniab- 
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-wliite ^itih 3 stamens. The lower Utmt grow 

in foTir^ the upper in pairs. — SI May — August. An- 
nual 

5. ^PBBOULABIA {Scmdwort Spwrrey), 

1. 8, 1 'vbra (Field Sandwort Spuir^). — Lwm linear, 
somewhat fleshy, pointed with a minute bristle ; utijpuUi 
chal^; prostrate ; Mft2srough. — Asmallbzanifliing 
annual, with purple flowers, common in sandy fidlds.— 
FI June — ^Augui^ Annual. 



MbMVLfc ASfisstt (Oara Slwmi/). 
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2, S. marina (Seaside Sandwort SpuiTey).^Z 0 atiM 
semi-cylmdiical without pcnnis ; iiignUes dhmy ; tUms 
prostrate; seeds smooth, flattened, boidered.--^ii the 
seaahore j commoiL l^uter and larger than the last, 
but neiveAeless so nearly resembling it, that it is 
doubtful whether both may not belong to the same 
species, varied, however, by soil and situation. — ^FL 
June— 'August. Anmial. 

6. Sp^roula {Spurrty). 

1. S. arvensU (Com Spurrey). — Leaves cylindrical, in 
whorls, with minute chaify stipules at the base ; flowers 
panicl^ bent down when in &uit — common weed in 
gravelly corn-fields, 6 — 12 inches high, flowers white. — 
** Cattle are fond of this plant, and it is an object of 
culture in Holland.'* Sir W. J. Hooker, — ^Fl. all the 
summer. ATiniifl.1- 


Ord. XXXV. — CRASSULACEiaE. — ^Thb Stonecrof 
Tribe. 

Sepals 3 — 20, more or less united at the base ; pekiU 
equal to the sepals in number, inserted in the bottom of 
the calyx ; Oamisns the same, or twice as many, in which 
latter case^ those opposite the petals are shorter than fhe 
others; ovaries as many as petals 1-cdled, tapering into 
stigmas, often with a gland at tiie base of each ; /hiit 
consisting of several prect seed-vessels, which open length- 
wise se^ in a double row. — ^Herbs or shra^ remark- 
able for their thick, fleshy leaves, and starlike flowers, 
inhabiting most paite of the worl^ especially the south 
of Africa, and growing in the driest situations, where 
not a bla^ of grass nor a particle of moss can live ; on 
naked rooks, old walls, or sandy, hot plains,— alternately 
exposed to the heaviert dews of night, a^ the fiercest 
rays of the noonday sun, — Shaving the power of laying 
in during the rainy season a Is^ store of moisture, 
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whi(^ they obBtiiiatdy xetaixt^ and requiring no further 
nourishment^ save vhat they derire from the atmosphere 
through myriads of montiis invisible to the nshed eye, 
but covering all their suifhce. A oommon BritiBh speciec^ 
Sedum Td^phitmt ** Orpine living long^*’ will gmw for 
months, if suspended by a string firom the cem^ of a 
i<oo^ without being once sup^ied with water. An 
Afiican species, Bryophyllum idydnum^ will not only 
grow if similariy treated, but if its leaves be gathered 
and laid on the ground, they will send out from the 
notches on their margin, young shoots^ in all respects 
resembling the parent plant The properties of the tribe 
are in general acrid \ some few contain malic acid, and 
one or two are sometimes used in medicine, for their 
Astringent properties 

1. Til]1£a. — SepaUf petals^ and carpeUf 3 

or 4, the latter 2-seed^ (Named after Michael Angela 
TUli^ an Italian botanist) 

2. Cotyledon (Pennywort). — Sepah 5 ; corolla tubu- 
lar, 5-cleft ; carpels 5, with a scale at the base of each. 
(Name from the Greek cdtyUf a cup, from the ^pe of 
the leaves.) 

3. SEMPERvfvuic (House-leek). — Sepals, petals, and 
carpds, 6 — 10 ; stamens twice as many. (Name from 
the Latin semper, always, and vivo, to live.) 

4. SsDUK (Stonecrop). — Sq>als and petals 4 — 6 ; 
stamens & — 12, spreading ; carpels 4 — 5. (Name from 
the Latin eedea, to sit : &om the humble growth of the 
plants.) 

1. Tilljea. 

1. T, musedsa (Mossy TiUaea). — A minute jdant, with 
<fmall, opposite, blunt Uames, and greenish-wlrite JUnsers 
tipped with red ; more frequent as a troublesome weed 
in gravel walks, than elsewhere. It has somewhat of 
the habit of a S^na, from which, however, it is very 
distinct. — May, June. Annual. 
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uOTYbiooN VMBiiicvs (Wall rmnyvfort). 

2. Cotyledon {Pennywort). 

1. C. Umbilicus (Wall Pennywort). — remarkably 
succulent plant, with circular, notched leaves, which am 
more or less sunk above, and are supported on their 
stalks by their centres, or peltate. The Jhwers are pen- 
dulous, and gropr in spike-like duster^ 6 — 18 inches 
high, of a greenish yellow colour. The leaves are well 
known to children by the name of “ penny pies.” — ^Fl* 
June — ^August Perennial 
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sumBvlwif ncTdBUM {Common SonmMk). 


3. SsHFEBTivuM 

1. S. teclSrum (Common House-leek). — A common 
but scarcely indigenous plant, growing on the roofs of 
cottages. The Uaim are thick and juicy, fringed at the 
edges, and grow in compact rose-like tufta Each of the 
pnrple floien contains 12 perfect and 12 imperfect 
ftaTium ; the latter, which are arranged alternately with 
the petals, frequently bearing am^en cGntaining em- 
bryo aeedr, like those found in the carpels, but of course 
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never attaining maturity. The leaves contain malic 
acid, the same acid whiidi is Ibund in the apple. — ^FL 
July. PeienniaL 

4. SiDtJX (5foaaer0p)k 
Leaver fial ; rod thick, 

1. S. TeUphium (Orpine, or Live-long). — Leaves 
oblong egg-shaped, serrated ; stems erect. — ^The largest 
British species, and well distinguished, not only by its 
terminal corymbs of purple flowers, but by its large, 
broad leaves. It grows about 2 feet high, in bushy 
places, and is remarkable for the length of time that 
it will continue fi^h after being gathered ; whence 
it derives its name, Live-long, — fl. July, Au^t. 
Perennial. 

2. S. RJicdiola (Kose-root ). — Stamens and pistUs On 
separate plants. — succulent broad-leaved planl^ with 
the habit of the last species, but stouter. — ^Abundant 
on mountains in Scotland, Ireland, ' and the north of 
England, and found also on sea-difls. The Jhwers are 
greenish yellow, and grow in compact terminal cymes 
on simple stems, 6 — 10 inches high ; roots thick and 
knotted, having the perfume of rose-water. This plant 
is .sometimes placed in a separate genus, Rhodiola, — ^Fl. 
June. Perennial. 

** Leaves scaiixly, if at dU, flattened ; flowers white. 

3. S, Anglicum (English Stonecrop). — Leaves egg- 

ehaped, fleshy, spurred at the base beneath, sessile ; 
cymes 2-clefb ; pettds very sharp. — Rocky «and sandy 
places, especially near the sea . — K small plant, 3—4 
inches high, wilh stems which at first are prostrate and 
rooting; ^terwards erect ; the leaves are mostly alter- 
nateii often tinged with re^'small, and veiy thick ; 
floweCB omidmiiBftoin their itar-like%nn, their white 
petal# qpottdd with zed, and bright purple antherar- - 
FL Jmta^ Jbly^ AwwJ* } 

4. & tmm (White Stoeieeiop).— Xeenwi ohmgi 
<ylindrieal, Uuni apreading; eyms nrneh bramflied^ 
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dfoopmgwhenmbiid. — ^Bocks and walls ; not oommon. 
Bather taller and more slender than^e last^ and easily 
distinguished by its much longer cylindrical leaves, and 
more numerous white, not spotted, flowers. This specues 
is not uncommon on garden wall^ and the roofs of out- 
houses. — July, August. ' PerainiaL 
* To this group belong S. (Hairy Stone- 

crop)^ a sttall speeiee, withhwixy, tiseidaeMit mliom 
and pinkish wnite y fin^ent in Scotlend ma 

the north of Billed : and & doiffph^U/um (Chjnk* 
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leaved Stoneciop), also a small specie^ but veiy rare ; 
distinguiBlied from the pieoedhig by its fleshy, almost 
globular leaves, viscid/oiMr-aeqfit*, and blunt 
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*** Leavet scarcely, if ol aU, flattened ; flowers ydhw, 

5. S, acre (Biting Stoneerop ). — Leaves egg-shaped, 
fleshy, spurred at the base, sessile ; cymes 3-cle& — 
Walj^ rocks, and sandy ground ; frequent. Very like 
S. Anglicum in bubit^ but with yellow flowers, and 
growing in mmilar situations ; it may, however, be dis- 
tinguished, when not in flower, by its thicker and more 
crowded leaves, which are very acrid, ancT have gained 
for the plant the name of Wall-'pepper. — ^FL Juno, 
Jflly. Ferenni^ 

6. S, rejlexum (Crooked Yellow Stoneerop ). — Leam 
awl-shaped, spurred at the base, nearly cylindneal ; the 
lowermost curved back. — ^Walls and dry banks ; not 
unoommon. Easily distinguished from any of the pre- 
ceding by its slender, but tou^ sterns^ 6 — 10 in^es 
high, clothed with spreading, or leflexed leavei^ which 
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are cylindrical and pointed. — ^FL July, August. Fer- 

Other British species, belong^ to this group, are 
JS. aexangtd<tre (Tasteless Yellow Stonecrop^ distin- 
guished from S. acre by ite which are 6 in a 

whorl, growing in Greenwich Park, the Isle of She^y, 
and a few other places ; S. rupestre Vinoettfs Eock 
StonecropX a species allied to S» r^/iexum, with digbtly 
flattened leaves, which grow 6 in a whorl, fbuud on St 
Yincenf B Bocks, and other limestone cliffii ; rare : and 
S. Forsleriantm (Welsh StonecropX another spedes 
allied to S, reflextm, with leaves flattened at the base, 
and compact et/mes of flowers, which grows on rodcs in 
Wales a^ Shropshire. 

Ord. XXXVL--GE0SSULABIACE^— The Goose- 

BERRY AND CURRANT TrIBB. 

Calyx growing from the summit of the ovary, 4-7*5 
cleft } petals 4 — 5, small, inserted at the mouth of the 
calyx-tube, and alternating with the stamens; wary 
1-celled, with the ovules (young seeds) arranged in two 
opposite rows ; style 2 — 4 cleft ; berry crownM with the 
withered flower, pulpy, containing many stalked seeds. 
— Shrubs with or without thorns, and ha|ing alternate 
lobed leaves, which are plaited when in bud. The 
flowers grow in clusters in the axils of the leaves, each 
flower with a bract at its base, and are succeeded by 
pulpy berries, which in several species are highly prized 
for Iheir agreeable flavour. In other spedes the taste 
is mawkish, or extremely acid. The plants of this 
tribe grow only in the temperate parts of the world, 
esped^y in Korth America, and on the mountains of 
I^orthem India. In Africa they are unknown. 

1. Eibes (Currant and Gboseberry ). — Calyx 5-clcft ; 
petals 6, inserted at the mouth of the cdyx-tube; 
Stamens 6 ; berry many-seeded, crowned by the withered 
flower. (Name andently given to a species of Ehubarb.) 
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1. Bibi!B (Currant and Gooteherry). 

* Flouerz 1 — 3 togdhar; hruMhu thorny, 

1. R, (?rowt(2<»r»a (Goosebeziy). — ^The common goose- 

'beny of gardens, ^j^nentlj met iiith in hedges and 
thickets, but not considered to be a native plant It is 
well distinguished by its sharp which grow 

either singly, or 2 — 3 together, below the leaf-buds. — 
EL April, Idby. Shrub. 

** Flotoera in dudera; hraudua without thoma, 

2. R, rubrum (Bed Currant).-*-f7ZtMters drooping; 
bracta very small ; calyx smooth ; leaves bluntly 5-lobed. 
— The Bed and White Currant of gardens; not un- 
common in hedges near houses ; and in Scotland and 
the north of England supposed to be wild. — ^EL Aprils 
May. Shrub. 
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taXyst downy; Uomu shBiidy 3-*-5-lobed, dotted with 
glanda beneatk-^ThesBla^ Gnnsiit of ^gardens ; occa- 
sionally wild in damp woods. Easily distinguished at 
all seasons, by the strong peifhme of its buds and 
leaves. — ^El. ApiH, May. ShraK 
* E. a2pintm (Tasteless Mountain Cuixant) has' the 
iXanUfM a:^ on separate plants ; the fiomn dso 
grow 'in erect clusters, with very long IraeU at the base 
of eadh. It grows in the mountainous parts of England 
and Scotland. 


Ord. XXXVIL— SAXIFRAGACE^—Thb Saxi- 
frage Tribr 

SepaU B, rarely 4, more or less united at the base ; 
petala equalling the tepaU in number, inserted between 
the sepals, ra^y 0 ; ttameru 5 — 10 ; ovary of two 
united carpels ; styles 2, usually spreading in opposite 
directions ; capsule 2-ceUed, opening on the inside ; 
seeds numeroua This Order is principally composed of 
herbaceous, mountainous plants, with tufb^ foliage, and 
glandular stems. They abound in tempemte and cold 
climates^ but are not found in tropical countries. The 
genus Swffraga (Saxifrage) is an extensive one^ and 
contributes greatly to the beauty of the vegetation high 
up in the mountains; but some species grow on old 
walls, by the sides of rivulets, and in moist meadows. 
Chryso^plentum (Golden Saxifrage) has no petals. Few 
of ihe plants belonging to this tribe gre applied to any 
use. Most of them have slight astringent properties, 
and some few are bitter and tonic. 

1. SAxfniAGA (Saxifrage ). — Calyx in 5 divisions; 
petals 5 ; stamens 10 ; styles 2 ; capsule 2-celled, 2- 
beaked, opening between the beaks ; seeds numerous. 
(Name in Latin signifying roek~breaker, many of the 
species growing in crevices of rocks.) 

2. Ghrtbosflienium (Golden Saxifrage).— CoZys; in 
4 divisions ; petals 0 ; stomsns 8, rarely 10 ; stylee 2 ; 
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capmalt 2-beaked. (Name from the Greek, duryaos, gold, 
and iplen, the apleen, from some imagmaxy Tiitu'ta of 
the plant) 

1. SAzfFBAOA (Saxifrage). 

* Calyx rejlexedy inferior; flowers vMtidhy panided. 

1. S. eUlldris (Starry Basdirage). — Leaves oblong 
wedge-shaped, toothed, scarcely st^ed ; panicle of few 
'•flowers. — ^Wet rocks, and sides of rivulets, in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the north of England. A mountain plant, 
3 — 5 inches high, with coarsely toothed leaves, and 
rather large white petals, each with two yellow spots 
near the base. — ^FL June, July. Perennial. 

2. S. umJbrdsa (London Pride, or St Patridr’s Cab- 
bage). — Leaves roundish, egg-shaped, with white notches, 
tapering at the base into a flat stalk. — In the south and 
west of Ireland, plentiful ; naturalized in many parts 
of England, and very common in gardens. A well- 
known plant, with rose-like tufts of fleshy leaver and 
panicles of small white flowers, dotted with pink; 
Though growing naturally on mountains, there is 
scarcely any situation where it will uot make itsrli 
at home, even in the smoky gardens of London. Hence 
it vanes considerably in form, and has been subdivided 
by some botanists into several species. — Jttne. Per- 
ennial 

* To this group belong S. Givm (Kidney-shaped 

Saxifrage)^ di^inguished by its kidney-shaped leaves; 
cpmmon on xuountains in the south of Iceland : and 
8. a species intermediate between S* Ghm and 

S, umMsa, also an Irish plant, but very rare. 

** Calpx ^treading ; leaves'not'dividedL 

3. S, niwUis (Clustered Alpine Saxifrage).— Xeeesa 
all from the root, inversely egg-shaped, sharply erenfl^te i 
calyx half infedot ; flowers ih a crowded head.-^Miotm^ 
tains in Wales and Sootluad. An alpine planl^ 3^ 
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inclies high^ with rather large, White flowers, which 
grow in a compact head. 

4. S. aMdes (Yellow Mountain Saxifrage). — Leaves 
very narrow, fleshy, fringed ; flowers in a leafy panicle. 
— Wet places in the mountains; abundant. A hand- 
some species, about 6 inches high, with large, bright 
yellow flowers, spotted with scarlet. — ^Fl. June— Sep- 
tember. PereniuaL 

* 8, Bireulus (Yellow Marsh Saxifrage) differs from 
the last in having ^Jlowers solitary, or nearly so ; it is 
of very rare occurrence : 8. <^osUifoUa (Purple Moun- 
tain Saxifrage) has egg-shaped leaves^ and large, soli- 
tary, purple flowers; it grows on the mounts^ of 
W^es, Yorkshire, and Scotland. 

*** Calyx spreading ; leaves divided. 

5. 8. grantddia (White Meadow Saxiflnge).->— J2oof- 
leaves Iddney-shapod, with rounded lobes^ stalked ; 
sUm-Uaves nearly sessile, sharply lobed ; flowers pa- 
nicled ; roots granulated. — ^Gravelly meadows ; not un- 
common. A pretty plant, with slender leafy stems, 
10 — 12 inches high, and rather larg^ pure white 
flowers. The roots are remarkable for pr<^ucing nu- 
merous, downy, bulb-like tubers. A double variety is 
frequent in gardens. — ^Fl. May, June. PerenniaL 

6. 8. tr^UuAylites (Rue-leaved Saxifrage). — ^Whole 
plant viscid with glandular hairs ; leaves wedge-shaped, 
3 — J-deft ; stem much branched ; flowers terminal, each 
on a separate stalk. — On the tops of '^lls, and roo& of 
cottages ; 'common. A small species, rarely more than 
3 inches high, with very hairy and viscid stem^ and 
small white flowers. The whole plant has usually a red 
tinge. — ^FL May, Juna AnnuaL 

7. 8* Ihypnoides (Mosey Saziflage ). — Boetleam 
cleft ; those on the creeping sho^ 3-clefl^ or entire ; 
lobes ed the leaves all very narrow, acute, bristle-point^ 
andfinnged. — k^unteinous places ; common. Disfcih* 

guiahed by its dense tufts of finely divided leaves, and 
r2 
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loose paxiicleB of lather large, white flowers. Very fire- 
qneat in gaidens. — May^-Jnly. Perennial. 

* Closely allied to the precei^g is S. ecpipUSia 
nSifbed Alpine Saxifrage), distingoished by the ^tuse 
lobes of iv leawt, and by other mmnte charaoteis : 
S. eemua (Dceoping Btdb^ Saadfrage) is a very nra 
species^ wb^ grows only on dry xo(£b on the smiiinit 
of some of the Highland IConntains ; it is xemaibable 
for braxing buldi in the axils of the leaves, and a soli- 
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taiy teiminal wliite Jlawer : S. ntnUdriB (Alpine Brook 
Sazi&age), another Tory raze epedM, mwe on moist 
rocks among the same mountains : be^M which, other 
species and Taiieties hare been described, but an enu- 
meration of them is not thon^t necessary here. 



CBBTBOBPumux oppoBiriFoiiVK (Common Oplcbn Saarifrogt)- 


2. Chbtbosflenium (Golden Scueijraffe). 

1. G oppontifolium (Common Golden Saziinge). — 
Ltavee opposite, roundish heart-shaped. — Sides of shady 
rivulets, and wet woods; common. A small aqiutic 
plants about 6 inches high, with abundance of bri^^t 
green, tender foliage, and terminal, flat dusters of yd- 
lowish green flowers. — ^FL April, May. Perennial 

2. S. ad/Urnifolium (Alte^te-leaved Golden Saxi- 
frage ). — Leavee alternate, lower ones kidney-s^p^ on 
long stalks. — ^Very like the last^ and growing in similar 
situations, but rare. The flowers in this spedes are of 
a deeper yellow ; in both, the number of s tamen s is 
usually 8. — FL April, May. Perennial 
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ObD. XXXYm. — TT MT^'RTXfTO'R^ — ^T hb Umbel- 
LIFEBO0S Tribe. 

Calyx superior, 5-tooihed, often reduced to a mere 
zDAigin ; petaU 5, usually ending in a ^int, whick is 
l)ent inwards; stament 5, alternate with the petals, 
curved inwards when in bud ; ovary inferior, 2-celled, 
crowned by a fleshy disk, wMch bears the petals and 
Btamens; stylev 2; stignMA small; fruit composed of 
2 carpels, which adhere by their ftces to a central 
stalk, from which as they ripen they separate below, 
and finally are attached by the upper extremity only ; 
each carpel is marked by 5 vertical ridges, with 4 in- 
termediate ones; these ridges are separated by channels, 
in which are often found, imbedded in the substance 
of the fruit, narrow cells (called containing a 

coloured oily matter ; eeedt 1 in each carpel, attached 
by their upper extremity, and containing a Wge homy 
aXbfdmenj the flowers are usually small, and situated on 
the extremities of little stalks, which are united at the 
bas^ and form an umhel. When several of these smaller 
umbels proceed in like manner £rom a common stalk, 
the umbel is said to be compound; the larger being 
called a general umhel, the smaller partial. The small 
leaves which commonly accompany the flowers of this 
tribe are called general, or partial hrcuU, according to 
their position; each collection of bracts is sometimes 
termed an involucre. — ^AU the British phuxts belonging 
to this order are herbaceou£^ with tubular, or solid, 
jointed stems ‘'Rrith two ezceptioxis, Erpngjum and 
Sydroe6tylS, they have compound uml^ls. By far the 
logger number have also divided leaves, more or less 
shiMithing at the base, and white flowers. Though it is 
ea^ to dodde at a glance to what order they ore to be 
assigned, no such facility exists in distinguidiing 
femmee Of the UmbelUmna Indeed, were it not, for 
the large number of fi|>eeiet (l#600l which are known to 
exists it is probable that they wonid have been brought 
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together by botanists, so as to form but a few genera, 
whereas they have been dirided into as many as 267 ; 
and, as all these agree in the more important parts of 
fructification, the distinctLons of the genera are neces- 
sarily fonnded on difierenoes so minute that^ in the 
case of other plants, they would pOTha^ bd considered 
sufficient to do no more than distinguish species. To 
the young botanist, therefore, the study of the XTmbelli- 
ferse is unusually ffifficult ; all the more important dis- 
tinctions being founded on the ripe fruity namely — ^the 
number, position, and shape of the ridffea — ^the presence 
or absence of and the form of the cUMimen* As it 

would be absurd, in a work professing to be a popular 
description of British Wild Flowers, to attend solely, or 
even in any great degree, to these characters, it has 
been thought desirable to limit the number of species 
described to those which are of most common occurrence^ 
and to notice any peculiarity in growth, which, though 
not strictly admissible into a systematic description, 
may assist the student in discoyering the names of the 
plants he may meet with. For a fuller list, and for 
more accurate information, he is referred to works of a 
professedly scientific character, such as Hooker's British 
Florcif and BMngton's ManwjX of British Botany, 
Among the lo^e number of species of whii^ this 
tribe is constituted, one would naturally expect to find 
plants yarying greatly in their propertiiea And such 
is the case to a certain extent ; the loot^ leayes, and 
seeds are yariously employed ; Boi«e as food and eondi- 
mentfif, others^ as medicine, w]^e others are hi^flily poi- 
sonous. Tet, when considered with reforence to their 
propeitiea^ they may be conyeniently aira^d into 4 
groups ; all the members of each group being remark- 
ably similar. The first comprises plants Whi& abound 
in an acrid, watery juice, wmeh is more or less narcotic 
in its effects on the animal foame^ and which, ^erafore, 
when properly administered in minute doses, is a valu- 
able medidne. Among thes^ the most important is 
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Conium (Hemlock) ; ereiy of this plant, ee^ially 
the fresh leaves* and grew contains a vola^e, oily 
alkali, called Cwia, which is so poisonous that a few 
drops soon prove fatal to a small animal It acta on 
the nervous system, and is a valuable medicine in can- 
cerous and nervous diseases. Several other British 
sp^es are poisonous, especially (Erumthk^ Ciedita, and 
described below. The second group comprises 
those which abound in a resinous gum, of a fetid ^our, 
which is supposed to be owing to the presence of sul- 
phur in combination with the peculiar essential oil. 
Among these, the first place is held by AaafoAtda^ the 
hardened milky juice of various species of Firala, inha- 
biting Persia and the neighbouring countries. This 
drug was held in high repute among the ancients for 
its medical virtues ; it was supposed to be an antidote 
to poison, to restore sight to the blind, and youth to 
the aged ; and was besides considered a certain specific 
against various diseases. Gum Gdlbanum is the pro- 
duce of other umbelliferous plants, natives of the Swt. 
The third group comprises plants the seeds of which 
abound in a w^lesomo aromatic oil The piindpa) of 
these are well knowi^ under the^mmes of Caraisay, 
Coriondri', DiUt Anise, and Oumin. The fourth group 
comprises plants whi(^ contain some of the above pro- 
perties in a very dight degree, or so modified as to form 
wholeBome esculent vegetables. Among these^ Carrota 
and Paaratups occupy fixe first place ; Celery and AUx- 
In thelf wUp state, are too acrid to^,be used aa 
foo^W^vhen bLanched by artificial means, become 
mil^ Wld agreeable ; Pmbiy, Fennel, and Chervil, the 
last nW^nearly oat of use, axe well-known potherbs ; 

afihras the best of pickles ; the xoot of 
JVwHis A eweei^ enmietio, and toni(^ and is ooaiixnonly 
sold^nosadMelNdej theipot of 

and ewaet when fixst taatsd, 
but Wt in the Muth, and'k owh- 

mendflil W tA0 both ie ibod 



the candied stems form a fhyonrite sweetmeat Several 
species produce imdeiground tubers^ whii^ under the 
name of or are by children 

and pigs ; and oilers, common in the &st, afford valu- 
able pasturage fbr cattle. Of all the Britufo umbelli- 
ferouB plant^ the moat dangerous are the Water Drop^ 
worts ((EwanthS), the large tuberous roots of which, re- 
sembli^ Dahlia roots, are often exposed by the action 
of running water, near which they grow, and are Ulus 
easily got at by children and cattle. 

The follow^ table contains a description of all the* 
common British species : a list of the rarer ones, and 
of introduced species, will be found at the end of the 
Order. 

* UmbeU simple or irreguLar, 

1. Htdroo6ttl^ (White-rot). — Flowert in simple 
umbels j/riitt of two flattened, roundish lobes, united by 
the narrow edge; Uavee round, peltate. (Kame from the 
Greek, hydor, water, and i^tyU, a platter, fiK>m the shape 
of the leaves, and *place of growth) 

2. SanIcula (S^de). — Fl&wen in panicled tuAs, 
the outer without stipiens, the inner without pistils ; 
fruU egg-shaped, covered with hooked prickles. (I^ame 
from the Latin, sano, to heal, the plant being fcumerly 
supposed to have remarkable healing qualitiea) 

3. Ertnoium (Eryngo). — Flowen in a dense prickly 
head ; fruU egg-shape^ covered with chofl^ scales. 

tlwJbeU compound ; fruit of two Jlgttemd lohet, wh^ 
arc united hy the narrow edge^ not prickly^ nor leaked 

4. Cosriun (Hemlock). — FruU egg-shaped, each car- 
pel with 0 wavy ridges ; general braote 6iw, 'partial 
all on the outside. (Kame, the Greek fbr tl^ plant) 

5. Svnurmx (Alexander8).-^iVwif of two Iddney- 

shaped carpels, eaw having 8 prominent ridges; &nt^CX 
(Name from the Greeks mipmo, myrriii fim the samit 
of some of the vpaoies^) * 

6. CiofeA S«alodc).~.nMa of S iHust 
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globoie caipelfl, mih 5 broad, flattened ridges ; general 
braeii 1 or 2, very nanaw, often 0 ; partial sevend, 
unequal (Name ftcun the lirtm, octfto, a Hemlock 
stalk*) 

7. Apium (Celeiy ). — Fruit roundish egg-shaped, of 
2 almost distinct carpda^ each ’with 5 slender ridges ; 
braeU 0. (Name, the lAtin name of this or some allied 
plant) 

8l FETBOBaiiNUM (Parsley). — egg-shaped ; car- 
peU each 'with 5 slender ridges ; genetal biracU few, 
partial many. (Name ftom the Greek; petros, a rock, 
and aelinont parsley.) 

9. Hblobciadium (Marsh-wort ). — Fruit egg-shaped, 
or oblong; carptUy each 'with 5 slender, prominent 
ridges ; general hracte 0, partial several. (Name from 
the Greek, heloe^ a marsh, and akiddion^ an umbeL) 

10. SiBOX (Stone Parsley ). — Fruit egg-shaped ; ear- 
peU with 5 slender ridges ; petaU broad, deeply notched, 
'with an inflexed point ; both general and partial, 
severaL* (Name, the Greek for some allied plant) 

11. .^kropoDiUM (Gout-weed)t — Fruit oblong; ear- 
pelt with 5 slender ridges ; bracU 0. (Name in Greek 
signifying goal^a-foat, from Bome%ncied resemblance of 
the leaves.) 

12. Cabuu (Caraway ). — FruU oblong; carpelt with 
5 slender ridges; general bracts 0, or rarely I, partial 0. 
(Name firom GaWo, a country of Asia Minor.) 

13. Bdmux (]&rth-nut ). — Fruit oblong crowned 
witii th% conical base of the erect stylet; carpelt with 5 
dander, Utint ridges ; general bracts 0, ^rtial few. 
^ame firom the Gree^ bounot, a hill, whero the plant 
delie^ to grow.) 

(Burnet Saxifirage).— oblong, 
croioM with the swollen base of the leflexed s^^ ; 
carpOt widi 5 dender ridges, and Harrows between i 
general braets 0, or rarely 1, partial 0. (Name of 
doitbtfiil elymolo)^.) 

15. Snna (Water Pannep).<p**^ntt« nearly globose; 
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^arpelt’mih. 6 slender, blunt ridges ; hraat»t general and 
partial, severaL (“ Name, aoooiding to Xb^is, from the 
Celtic word mw, water.” — Sir W. /. HwJoer,) 

16. Bupleubuk (Hare^s-ear).— /V-uA oblong ; carpels 
with 5 prominent ridges, crowned at the flat base of 
the styles ; partial hracU, veiy large. (Name from the 
Greek, haut, an ox, and pUuron, a zib^ from the ribbed 
leaves of some spedea) 

*** UmheU compound ; fruU not fiaUened, not pruMy, 
nor leaked. 

17. CEifliiTHi (Water Dropwort). — Fruit egg-shaped, 
cylindrical, crowned with the long straight etyUs ; car- 
pels with 5 blunts corky ridges ; flowers somewhat 
rayed, those of the centre only being fertile. (Name 
from the Greek, oinos, wine, and anihos, a flower, from 
the wine-Uke smell of the flowora) 

18. .£TH<}Ba (Foors Parsley). — Frwt nearly globose ; 
carpels with 5 sharply-keeled ridges, crowned^th the 
reflexed styles ; partial hraots 3, all on one side^ droop- 
ing. (Name from the Greek, aUho, to bum, from its 
acrid properties.) 

19. F<BNfouLUM (Fennel). — Fruit elliptioBl; carpels 
with 5 bluntly-keeled ridg^ ; hraots 0. (Name i^m 
the Latin, hay, to which it has be^ compared 
in smdL) 

20. liXatisiiouH (Lovage). — Fruit elliptical ; carpels 

with 6 shai^, somewhat winged r^jiges; l^th 

andpo^itti; severaL (Name from where 

the cultivate species abounda) 

21. SiUuB (Pepper Saxifra^);— /Vutt egg-shaped ; 
earpds with 5 sha^ somewhat winged rid^ ; pelaU 
scarcely notched (yellow) ; general (rocta^ 1 or S,peutial 
severaL (Name given by tiie Bosuais to some probably 
allied plant) 

22. Mflou (Spignel). — Fruit elliptical ; carpela with 
^ ahaip^ winged ridges ; petals tapering at b^ ends ; 
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&raet< few, par^nametouB. (Name, the Greek 
for this or some allied plant.) 

23. Cbithmum (Samphire^ — ^ruU elliptical ; cturpeU 
spongy, with 6 shaix), winged ridges; both 

general and partial, numerous. (Name fnmi the Greek 
criiM, barley, to which grain the fruit bears a fancied 
resemblance.) 


**** Umbels compound ; fruit of tujo flaltened carpels, 
which are* united hy their faces, not prvMy, nor 
beaked. 

24. Angelica. — Fruit with three sharp ridges at the 
back of each carpel, and two at the sides, the latter ex- 
panding into an even border ; general bracts few, or 0, 
partial numerous. (Named angelic, from its medicinal 
properties.) 

25. FastinAca (Parsnep). — Fruit very flat, with a 
broad border; carpels wi^ 3 slender ridges on the 
back, and 2 near the outer edge of the margin ; general 
and pa-ftial bracts, rarely more than 1 ; flowen yellow. 
(Name from the Latin, pastuSf pasture.) 

26. Hbbaol^uu (Cow Parsnep). — FruU nearly the 
same as in Pcutindca; flowers rtiyed; general bracts 
several, soon falling off, partial numerous. (Name from 
Hercules who is said to have brought this, or some 
allied plant, into use.) 


Uvfdtels compound; fruit prickly, not beaked. 

27. Dauoub (Carrot). — slightly flattened ; car- 
united 1^ their fis^.obl(mg ; rui^btfstly, witha 
row of prickles between ; general bracts very lon^ often 
pinnatind. (Name^ the Greek name of the plant) 

2S. QmHoalxs (Bur-Par^).— dightly flat- 
tened; carpels united by thin narrow ed^ ; ridges 
bristly, with rows of hooked priddes betwto 
(Name^ the Grade xuone of the plant.) 

22. Ikntfuf (Sedge Paistey).— sH^tly eon- 
tracted etiheaiiier] of ike eofpdi 
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numerouB prickles between ; partial hracU numerona. 
(Name of doubtful origin.) 

****** UmJbeU compound ; fiuU more or leu beaked. 

30. ScANDiz (Shepherd's Needle ). — Fruit contracted 
at the sides, with a very long beak; carpeU with 5 
blunt ridges ; general hrade 0, partial several, longer 
than the flowers. (Name, the Qreek name of the plant) 

31. Anthbisous (Beaked Parsley ). — FruH with a 
short beak ; carpeU without ridges ; general bracts 0, 
partial several. (Name, the Greek name of this or 
some allied plant) 

32. Chjehophtllum (Chervil )^ — Fruit contracted at 
the sides, with a short beak ; carpels with 5 blunt 
ridges ; partial bracts several. (Name in Greek signi- 
fying pleasant Uaf^ from tiie agreeable perfume of some 
species.) 

33. Myrrhib (Cicely ). — Fruit contracted at the sides, 
with a deep furrow between the carpels ; carpeU with 5 
sharply-keeled ridges ; general bracts 0, partial severaL 
(Name from the Greek, myrrha^ myrrh, from the fra- 
grance of the leaves.) 
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1. Htdboo6ttl]4 

1. i7. vulgdrU ^ommon 'Wliite-rot^ Maish Penny- 
wort). — The only British spedes ; common in marshes 
and t)og8. A smdl creeping plant^-Texy unlike the rest 
of the umheUifeious trib^ with round, smooth, crenate 
leaveif 1 — inch across^ and inconspicuous heads of 
about 5, minute, reddish-white Jloufers, which never rise 
above tbe leaver and require a dose search to be de- 
tected at all. E^h leaf is attached by its centre to the 
stalk, and resembles a little platter. — ^FL Hay, June. 
PerenniaL 
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2. SANfouiiA (Sanide), 

1. S, Europcea (Wood Samde). — ^Ihe OBly Britislx 
species ; common in woods. A dender, smooth plants 
about 1 J fbot high* with glossy leaves, whidi aie 3 — 5- 
lobed, and cut llie Jlowere aie dull white, and grow 
in panicled heo^ la&er than umbels, and are suc- 
cored by roundish seeds, which are cove^ with hooked 
prickles. — ^FL June, July. Perennial 



aftmaRTK XAafnmt (Sw Wnts^s, 8m SMy)* 

3. ErtvcRuii ( Erpt ^). 

1. E, marituMm (Sea Eiyngo, Sea HoU^-^A stout 
prickly plants irith aove of the habit of a Thutle than 
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one of the XJmhelliferons tribe. The whole plant ia re- 
madcably rigid and glaiusotia. The./2bt00r« axe blue, and 
grow in deniU heads. The ro^ axe laxg^ fleshy, and 
brittle and extend for a dista&ce^of many fe^t into ihe 
aand. When candied th^ form a w^-hnown sweet- 
ffiieai — ^FL July, August PerenniaL 
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A second Britisli species, E. eampittrS (Field Eryngo), 
grows at Stonehous^ Devonsbire, and in two or three 
other places^ hut it is 'resjrraxe. It lesemlbiles the last 
in habits but ia taller and mme dander. 

4. Corrltnc {MeaUoek), 

1. C. rnaciddivM (GozxinionHemlock).---A toH, much 
branched and graoefblly growing plants with elegantiy 
cut folia^, and white flowers. Country i)eople are in 
the habit of calling by the name of Saniode many 
species of umbelliferous plants. The real Hemlock may, 
however, be accuiatdy distinguished by its slender 
growth, perfectly smooth stem, which is spotted with 
red ; by its flnely divided leaves, which are also smooth, 
and by the bracts at the base of the partial umbels, 
which only go half way round. It usually grows from 
2 to 4 feet ^h, but in sheltered situations it sometimes 
attains more than double that height. — FI. June^ July. 
‘R innuiab 


5. Smybniuh (Alexanders), 

1. S. Olttsdtrum (Common Alexanders). — A tall and 
stout plants growing in waste ground, especially near 
the sea ; well distinrashed from any other plant of tiie 
tribe ^ its broad, bright green, glossy leaves, which 
grow in throes, and by its numerous large umhds of 
greenish jeXlow flowers. The stem is smooth, 8-*-^ feet 
high, furrowed and hollow. The seeds are nearly black 
when ripe. The young shoots are sometimes boiled and 
eaten. — FL May, June. Biennial 

6. CiodTA (Oowbane), 

1. C. virdsa (Cowbane^ Water-Hemlock).-* Ponds and 
dittos ; xara A poisonous^ aquatic species ; distin- 
guished by its very stSut hollow stem, pinziaie and 
long-atcdkd lower kaves, twice ternate upper teamsMA 
stalked of white/mrora The iMUue ITctiarAin* 
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Byramuii obosATBUx (Common AlemindonX 


lock is often applied to seyeral speoieB of (EnavthS, 
which are also yeiy poisononB.-»FL July, August 
Peraunial. 

7. Anux (COery), 

1. A. gravSotau (Celery, SmallageX^Hoist places 
near the sea. The qiigin of the garaen Celery, and 
mmtniafrjilrnnKly ’ dlstui^puBhed hy its strong flavouT and 
odour, which in no respect differ from those of the 
gar^ plant The elm is usually’ 1—2 fhet high, 
wamhed, and leaiy, bpfi sometames nearly pnstra^ 
Tlip small and white, and grow either in 

teauU aif awary vmMtf which are oOen seslile ^ 
unequal ' Xd fts mhl state the plant is not eateH^ hu^ 



JLXV3U oBATAoum (CMfry, 

it ifl a whoilesozae vegetabla — June — September 
BienniaL ' 

8, PBTRosaLfxnni (Pora^). 

1. P. (Com Paid£[X-^-€om fieWfl and 

places ; not unconunoiL Well distixigiiisbed its 
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Blender, branched t/tun, whi<d)i is remarkably ton^ and 
'wiiT, its small nmuted^leaso^ and uvMt of small 
whitish^Ibtoera, and the fo^ of the umbel being few 
and veiy unequal In length, ^he root-lesTes wither 



nRMaLlmm lionvii (CW» Pttnl«s). 

eaify^taA th^lbF which grow on the stem an small and 
hmonsidcuonar--^ August^ September. Biennial 
* mUmm is the common Parsley of galena, 
whicli, tluni^ often fimnd mmSea^j wiH iawAl^y 
indigmioift. 
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BKUMoiAvnnc womi/SKou ( r roomtnt 

9. Helobciadiuii {Manh-wni}, 

1. ff, nodifi^mm (Procambent JdaaihrWn^^^^^Stem 
piostirate and xootiiig; leaves pinnate; 

Bhaped, senated ; umMi on ybij short stalks, opposite 
the leayes.— -In ditches and riynlets; abnndont A 
plant with somewhat of the habit of Water-erts^ in 
company with which it often giowiL and for adiich it 
is sometimes mistaken. It may bedvatingnished, when 
out of ilowvr, by its senated and somewhat pomM 
leaves, and W its hollow rtssif. The flowers aie smaU 
snd whita— jn. July, Angnsi PeienniiA 
* E, repm k a sttumer plant, and has nanower 
knes, bat is soaio^y » distinct species : E. inundahim 
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(Least Maxsh-voit) has Ihe lower leaves finely divided 
into numerous haiz^like segments. The utmbek usually 
have only two rays of sznall white j^ot^ers^ and, with the 
upper leaver are the only parts of the plwt which rise 
out of the water. 

10. SiBON {StoM PanUy). 

1. S. Am&amm (Hedge Stone Parsley). — ^The only 
species. — ^Damp ch^y places. A slender plants 2 — 3 
fbct high, with a wiry, branched stem^ and pinnate, cut 
leave&y the Uajlets of the upper ones being very narrow. 
The general wmbels consist of about 4 rays, with 2 — 4 
hrcbcU at the base ; the partial umheU are small, and 
have 4 hraets at the base of each; the flowers are 
cream-coloured and very email. • The whole plant has a 
nauseous smelL — ^FL August. Biennial. 

11. .&OFOD1UM {Gaut^weed^ 

1. jE. Fodagraria (Common. Gout-weed). — ^A common 
and Veiy troublesome garden weed, with a creeping root; 
large, thrice temate leaves, and white flowers. The 
stems grow about a foot high. The leaves are sometimes 
boiled and eaten, but have a strong and very disagree- 
able flavour. — FL May, June. FerenniaL 

12. Caruu (paraway). 

1. C, Comii (Common Caraway). — ^A doubtful native, 
but oceasicmally growing wild in several parts of Great 
Brftsiii. The remt is spindle-shaped, the eUm is much 
braadked, about 2 feet high, the haves twke pinnai^ 
with leaflets cut into very narrow segments; the/ouwrs 
are whit^ and grow in rather large umbda; with rardy 
moi6 than one hraot, and that at the base of the general 
umbdL The seeds are too well Imown to nera any 
descrintian.'^iFL June, l^ennial. 

* (Whorled Caraway) is a smfeller 

plant with pinnate mtm, the Ueflets of which are 
divided to the base into very nnmeioiiB haiT'like seg- 
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MOPODXux MSAOBOtiA (Ommuoh GdhMpimI). 


mentB, and axe bo crowded as to appear whorled. Veiy 
rare, except in the west of Scotland : C. BModSiskenum 
(Taberons Caraway) is a local plants to abundant in the 
chalk district near ^dock, in Her^idahii^ that " the 
fumers tum their pigs upon the fallows to faed upon 
the roots.” Hooker and AmoU, iFound also in Cam- 
biidgeshiie^ but scarcely known elsewhere. 

13 . BtSmxm 

1 . A /aarndnim (Common Plg-Aut)L — deade r 
plants about'a foot high, beating a few findy divided 
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and terminal umbels of wbite^Zouvrs. The loot^ 
which resembles a small potato in shapes and is covered 
•with a thin skin easily removed, is eatable^ but only fit 
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ramiTiLLA SAXlnuoA {Common Bwmot Sax^rago) 


14. PiMFiNBLLA (Bunut Saxifrage), 

1. jP. Saxifraga (Common Bumet Saxifrage). — 
Blender plants 1 — 2 feet high, conundn in dry pasturea 
The lower leayea^ which are pinnate^ with ahuply cut 
l^ets, grow on long atalka ; the upper ones are twice 
pinnat^ and deeply cut into vei|. narrow, idiaip eeg- 
menta . — “FL July, Au^t PexedmaL 
F. magna (Oreacter Burnet Saxifrage) is atouter and 
larger than the laat^ and haa all the fevMa pinnate^ the 
teraiinal m each being 34obed. ft giowa in 
ahady |diioei^ but ie flu from common. 
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and long, flat umbels of white flowers. — SI July, 
August. FerenniaL 

2. duan^t{/b2Mim(Nai!row-laBTedWaterFaz8nep). — 
Leavet piimate ; UajCeU unequally cut^ egg-shape^ the 
upper ones narrower ; wMU opposite the leaves, 
stalked.— W atery places ; not unfrequent Snudler than 
the last^ and resembling HelouDiddvum WidifAruuh^ 6am 
which it may be distin^ished by its stalked nmhdtf and 
by its having gener^ and paurtial hnuU, which ore 
x^exed and often cut 
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16. BiTniBURUM (iTAorour-tMu;). 

1. B, ro^niifoliu^ Haze’e-ear). 

— ^Sifem branched above ; Uat^ roundish, egg-shaped, un- 
divided, perfoliate ; gmeral braett wanting, paviial ones 
large, bristle point^ H^ce as long as the flowers. — 
Gom-fields, on a chalky soil A singular plants well 
distinguished by its pl^oliate leaves, which have a 
glaucous hue, and by its large, ^enish yellow, partial 
bracts, which are far more conspicuous than the minute 
yellow flowers. — ^Fi. July. Annual. 

2. B. tmuvmmum (Slender Hare'a^ar) is remarkable 
for its slender, wiry about a foot high, its very 
narrow undivided and small uwbeU of very few, 
minute, yellowish Jlowen ; it grows in salt marshes on 
the south and east coasts of England : B, arittalvm 
(Narrow-leaved Hare's-ear)i8 a small plant, S — 1 inches 
high, with pale, rigid leaves^ inconspicuous greenish 
Jliwertt and lar^ sharp pointed hraks. It is foipid 
nowhere in Great Britain but on the clifls at Torquay, 
Devon. 

17. (Enabth£ ( ITo^ar 2)r()piaort)L 

1. (E'Jutulosa (Tubular Water Dropwort ). — Root 
sending out runners ; otemrleaves pinnate^ shorter than 
their tubular stall^s. — ^Watery places ; not uncommon. 
Well marked by its tubular stems, leaves, and leaflets. 
The lower leaves are entirely subinersed, and of these 
the leaflets are flat, but all the rest of the plant conaiBtB 
<if a series of tubea The tmhds are of very few*nm 
whidi when in fruit are nearly globular. — FL Jilly» 
August Perennial 

2. (B. eroedta (Hemlock Water Dropwort),— ZMtet 
thrice pinnate ; leafia 9 wedlge-duiped, voriotw^ eut— 
Watery places, coiiuiion.«HIL large and stout plsn^ B— 
feet with clusters^ tdberoiis roots, somewhat like 
those of the DshUsy sf^pmiding^ dossy Jeaves^ a&d 
nmbds of white flowerik Thepli&tu |K>piUiidy 
lythenameof IVWsrJBMpal^ and, being ve?ypei^ 
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ous^ should not be allowed to grow in places where cattle 
are kept^ as instances are numerous in which cows have 
been poisoned by^ eating the roots. 



dsAnBi oBooiTA (Emlodb Wator Dropiwr O . 


* (E. PhelUmdritm differs ftoA the preceding in 
having the lecwet divided into very fine segments^ and 
fibrous, not tuberous, roots. €S, pimpinelloMes is a much 
slenderer plenty with very narrow Ue^fidt and small 
^Mte ^Coisers crowded into round heads; it grows in 
PMshes, both salt and Iresh : €S, jlMwadlii is allied 
to but hea the umb^ lax, and grows' only in salt 
ASMlies. wUaifilh zssemUee the but groem 
fresh water. 
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18. .^Tn<;sA {FooVs Pardeyy 

1. JE. Cyna^um (Foorn Paisley). — A slender plant 
about a foot high, ^itn dark green, doubly pinnate leaves, 
and terminal umhHs of -white floweis. It is^a common 
garden weed, and in its young state somewhat resembles 
Parsley, but when in flower may readily be distinguished 
fiom l£at and all other umbelliferous plants, halving 
no general bracts, but at the base of each partial waM 
thm vary long and narrow leaves, which are aU on the 
outer aidsy and point downwards. It is said, and pro- 
bably w^ reason, to be poisonouB.— ^PL July, Au^^ 
Annual. 
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raHfCfULUK vuloArA (Common FenmQ* 

19. FasNfcuLUM (F^neT), 

1. F. wHgdre (Common Fennel). — ^Wasfce placei^ 
especially near the sea, common. A well-known plants 
with an erect rod-like munerous UcBvea, whi^ are 
deeply divided into soft Imir-like segments, and lax;^ 
teiminal rnaheU of yellow Ae whole pla^it is 

aiomati(^ and the diopp^ leaves are often used as 
an ingi^ent in sauoe for — ^FL Jtily, Angost. 
Perenniid. 
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20. LiGt^STiouM (Lvoojgi), 

1. L, SiMcum (ScottiBh Lovage). — Bocky sea-diore 
in Scotland and Iforthnmbezland/ About foot high, 
tiUm nearly simple, tinged with red; leaves twice ter- 
nate, with large broad seriated leaflet^ unAds with 
general and pitftial bracts/ flowers reddii^-white. — ^FL 
July. PerenniaL 

21. SiLiUfi {Pepper Saxifroffe). 

1. S. pratensis (Meadow Pepper Saxifrage). — Mea- 
dow^ not very general From 1 — 2 feet high ; leaves 
thrice pinnate, with narrow opposite leaflets, and termi- 
nal umbels of dull yellowish-white ; general bracts 

1 — 3, partial^ numerous. — '‘The whole plant being fetid 
when bruised, is supposed in some parts of Norfolk to 
give a bad flavour to milk and butter ; but cattle do not 
eat it, except accidentally, or in small quantities, though 
sufficient perhaps to have the effect in question.” — Sir 
J. E. Smith. — ^Fl. July — September. PerenniaL 

22. ELEqv. (Spigndj. 

1. M. aihaTndnticum (Spignel, Men, or Bald-Money). 
— Dry mountainouB pastures in the north. Well 
tinguished by its twice pinnate {saves, the Uefleis of 
which are divided into numerous thread-like secants. 
The whole plants and especially the loot^ which is eaten 
by the Highiandero, is highly aromatic, with a flavour 
like Melilo^ which it commumegtes to milk and butter, 
from the oows feddin^ on iti herbage inispring. — 
" Bald, or Bald-Money, is a oograption of Boitfrr, the 
ApoUo of the northern natiOttk to whom this plant 
was deOMed^'-n^ir W. J. %br.--FL June, July. 
Petenaiid 

dd Cbixbxux (SimpUrc). 

1. (Sea SampfafreWBocka by the 

aid^abUmidtf tMldirtingniahed.byitelon|g|^ 




S 
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flei^y UafUtSy and Jlowert* The whole plant ia 
matic^ and has a poweiM soent The young leaves, 
o[atheied in May, qninlded with salt^.and preserved 
nnegar, make one ci the best of pickles. On those 



pEots of the coast where Bamphiie does not abound, 
other plants, which xeasnible it in having fleshy leaves, 
are sometimes sold under the same name^ but are very 
infericar.— jEl July, August Perennial 

24. AvflduoA. 

1. A ij ii Wbi s (Wfld AttgOica).-— Wbt plaoes( com- 
mon. A and tall plants 2^ feet hm ; the iMa 
is fhnowed^ tinged wi& pi^e, and slightly downyi 
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eBpeciaUy in its upper part ; the Hum/bb are twice pin- 
nate j the lea^ egg-sha;^ and seirated, the umbels 
are large^ and tiimished with both general and partial 
hrousts; the jiouera aie whiter tinged with pink. — ^FL 
July. PeienniaL 



AnaiuoABTL' (JVOdAittaka}. 


* A, Are^angSliea ia a larger spedea, oonaixonly ottl- 
tivated fbr the sake of its aromatic atema^ which when 
candied form a favonzite aweetmeat, 

TasnsIoa {Partnep), 

1. P. mtfim (Oommxm PttfBnep)L^WeU known in 
gardena as an ags^hle and nutiiim regetaHa Xn ita 

wild aiate^ the idan^ which ia ngt unco m m o n in liae- 
o 





9USa^ MAXtfA (Cmwmh AmmpX 

leatM. The fiowen are yellow, and grow in tannina] 
Jdy, Angost 

36. HuuautTni.||^i>(irinqi). 

1. JSr. BfAmiflihm (fittmm. Gam-Vumgs, 

madV— A inf Ml and pln^ ‘wilh a ohjimiiwl . 

yttatf^tm, 4r-4 
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In spring the is lemaricahlefor the laige oval tofts 
fon^ by the aheathiiy base of the stem loayes, wbid) 
contain the flower boos. Ibis, with many other om- 
beUiferoos plants, is often oonfovmdsd by mnoeis with 
Hemlock, and gtMt pains axe taken to exadicate it ; but 
cattle eat it with impunity, and it is probably a whole- 
some and nutritive food. It is oftm vezy abundant in 
meadows. — ^FL July. Biennial 
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27. Davoub (Carroi)i 

1. JX Cardta (Wild OBiK>t)L-— A toogli-itenuiifid 
bendy with nmdbi-cat Uufw, and lai^ wnMr of 
dull wmte/MMn^ Well digtmgniahed hy hgwbag iho 
oeiit»d.^nMr or peutkd vmM fif flowen ba|^ m or 
deep piii|iK Jn flrnnr and scant it resemUas iihe 
garden eaifoi-^SI July, August. Bienniii 
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* A Yariety {D. tnarUtmua), abundaat on many parts 
of the sea-Goaa^ differs from the precedixig in haying 
somewhat flesl^ leayes^ tUxd in h^ng dsstitate of the 
central puiide flower, or oioM. 

28. CAt^GiUB (Bur-Pardey\ 

1. C, daueoldei (Small Bur-Psisley). — Lecute» re- 
peatedly diyided ; uitixiU of al)Oat 3 rays, without bracts ; 
partial umJMU of few flowers, with abont 3 bracts. — 
Chalky fields, not common. A somewhat bn^y plant, 
nearly smooth with a stem which is deeply faiRTwed and 
hai^ at the joints. The flowers, whi^ are pinldsh 
white, grow both in lateral and terminal umbels, and 
are succeed by large prickly seeds . — YL June. Annual. 

* C. latifSlia (Great Box-Parsley) was formerly not 
uncommon in c^lky fields in Cambridgediire, but is 
now extinct there. It is taller than the preceding, and 
is well distingi^ed from it and all other British plants 
of the tribe by its handsome, large, rose-coloured flowers. 

29, XoBiLis {Hedge-PanUy), 

1. T. Anihfrxtciu (Upright Hedge-Par8ley).-^Xeaw« 
twice pinnate \ UafleU narrow, sharply cut ; wnbeU 
stalked ; general and partial bracts seyeraL — ^Hedge^ 
abundant A tall slender plant 2 — 3 feet high, with a 
solid rough stem, hairy leayes, and many-ra^ed umbels 
of small white or pinkish flowers. The fruit is thickly 
covered with incurved rigid bristieh — ^FL July, August 

AutiwI- . 
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5. T. Moddta ^Knotted Hedga-Ponley).— pro 
fltrate ; umieU sunple^ Utenl, nearly aMsile. — ^Heogei 
and mete placea, oammon. Well diatingaiehed ftam 
all. otfier Briiadi nmbdli&ioas planta ly Hr pMMe 
modeofgtewtlw ite veiy amaU, almoetg^olNM ntfMrof 
wliitialiBeMEei end liy the oatv cnpeb in eaeh naWl 

being earned tilth hooM while the taiehre 

warfy. — Hejv ianidid. 
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■CAiTDiz Piomr (SJUpkerd’g NeadU, Vmiid Comb). 


30. SoANDix {Shepherd^ 8 Needle), 

1. S. Pecten (Shepherd's Needle^ Yeniis' Comb).^ 
Common in cultivated ground. A small plants 3 — 0 
inches high, vrith finely-cut bright-green Uaie^ and 
few-rayed umbels of small whit^ ^fiowere^^ vhich are 
succeeded by long^ beaked eeed^eetads, — 'Et June^, Sep- 
tember. App pel- 

31. AnTHBiaonB (Beaked^Peerdep), 

1. A, md^deie (Common Beaked-Ptod^X — iSfBeas 
smooth ; kaiee thrice pumate^ vrith blunt segments ; 
unM lateral on xatbeap ahost stalks ; fireaH bSstily. — 
^^aste^und, chiefly near towns. BawkaUer lor its 
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■moothy -poliahed stem and delicate gr^ leayes, which 
are haizy hezieath. lhestefiiiB2 — 3 feet high, 

di^tly swollen under eadi join^ The floweia are white, 
and grow in umbels opposite the leayes, without general 
bracts ; partial bracts 6 or 6, with fringed edges. — ^FL 
May. Annual. 
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segments Toug^-edged ; unMt tenniiiAl on long stalks, 
drooping when young ifivU smooth. — ^Hedges, common. 
One of oui early spring flowers, distingaiwed, when in 
bud, by the drooping partial umbeLs, each of whidi 
has about 5 reflexed bracts ; and afterwards, by its 
smooth, shortly-beaked froit-^FL A|»d], June. Fer- 

ATInift.1, 
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A Cerrfolium (Oardtn Chervil) is not a natire 
plaat^ thoogh sometimes iamAin the neighbonrhood of 
houses. It may be distiagufshied ^m the preceding by 
having only 3 partial 5ra^ latend umMi, and smooth 
ft'uit, 

32. Chjbrofhtllttm (C%0rm2). 

1. C. temulewtum (Bough Chervil). — The only British 
species, veiy common in woods and hedges. The stem is 
slender, 2 — 3 feet hi^ rough with short hairs, spotted 
with purple, and swcmen beneath the joints ; ^e haves 
are twice pinnate^ deeply lobed and cut^ hairy, often 
making the plant conspicuous in autumn by their rich 
purple hue ; the flowers are white and grow in ter- 
minal umJbeU, which droop when in bud ; geruroL hraets 
either absent or very few, partial bracts several, fiinged 
and deflezed. — FI. June, July. PerenniaL 

33. Myrrbis (Cioefy). 

1. M. odordta (Sweet Cicely). — ^Mountainous pastures 
in the North. Bemarkable for its sweet and highly 
aromatic flavour. The stem is 2 — 3 feet high, furrowed 
and hollow; the haves are large, thrice pinnate^ cut, 
and slightly downy. The flowers are white, and grow 
in terminal downy umbels ; bratU partial ozdy, whitish 
and finely fringed. The fjwil is remarkably lai^ an 
inch lon^ dark brown, with very sharp ribs^ ana pos- 
sesses the flavour of the rest of the plant in a high 
degree. — May,. June. Perennial. 

The fiiregoSng descriptions contain only those umM- 
lifeious plants which axe most commonly to be met with. 

Them aie VMriides these a lew btheis, which axe eith^ of 

unusual oeonrxsno^ or haive escaped firom cultivation ; 
these axe 9^ 

Fkymmrnmt (Cornish Btedder^oao).-- 

An exeet^ attOMb pbnt^ about two ^t hi|^ with thcnee 
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nratmmanm. ao&ananxKn iComiAKaJdtr-teed)* 


tenukte Uaiifea and whita Jlowen, which are fhmuhed 
with both gmanl and pariial inusis. The fiwt when 
ripe is xemaiilcably inflated and nearly globose, whenoe 
its name. It » found only near Bodmin, ComwaU, and 
Tavistook; Devon. 

Mim sMtmmrn (Bonewort) growe on limesfone 
looks in Somanetshixs^ and at Bex^haad, DavoBu It 
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may be distixiguished from ail other British umbellifer- 
ouB plants by bearing its stamena and pistils in separate 
flowers and on different plants* " 

SSselt LibandHs (Mountain Meadow-Saxifrage) is of 
rare occurrence, in Gambiidgeshire and Sussex. It may 
be distinguished by its hemispherical nmbels and haiiy 
fruit, crowned by ^e refloxed styles. 

PeucSdanum offidndU (Sea Hog’s fennel), a rare 
plant, remarkable for its large umbels of yellow ./^otoers, 
occurs in salt marshes on the eastern coast of England. 

palustre (Marsh Hog’s Fennel) is also a rare species, 
growing in marshes in Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. The 
Mtem grows 4 — 5 feet high, and abounds in a milky 
juice, which dries to a brown resin. 

Coriandrmn sativum (Common Coriander) is occa- 
sionally found in the neighbourhood of towns, but can- 
not be deemed a native plant. It is well marked by its 
globose, pleasantly aromatic fruit. 

Ord. XXXDL — ^ABALIACEiEL — The Ivt Tbibb. 
Calyx attached to the ovary, 4 — 5-cleft ; petals 4 , 5, 




in number, or twice as many, inserted on the ovary ; 
ovary with more than 2 cells ; styles as many as the 
cells ; fruit fleshy or dry, of several l-seeded odla. — 
Trees, shrub^ or herbaceous plants, not eonfined to any 
particular cliimt^ closely resembling the ITmbelliferons 
Tribe in the structi^ of their flowers, but net partalmg 
their dangerous properties. Only two species are natives 
of Britain ; but one of these^ Ivy, is so universally dif- 
frised as to be flaiuliar to every one ; the other, Hos- 
chateH, is a humble with solitaiy heads of green 
flowery and delicate leaves strongly scooted with musk. 
Mtssfiy, the fhvouiita medicine of the Chinese^ ia the 
root of some species of Ponoa^ a plant helongutt to 
tribe. Some sp^os of Ivy fhmish wood soemod 
Lavender and xtoesqnaxy, and others an atomatio gam* 
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A lemarkable plant bdonging to this oider is Qunnvra 
scaibrc^ found by Darwin growing on the sandstone eliflw 
of Ghiloe. He desciibM it as somewhat resembling 
Rhubarb on a gigantic scal^ each plant producing four 
or five leaves nearly eight feeft in diameter. 

1. H^dbba (Ivy).—^alya of 5 teeth, inserted on the 
ovary ; pet^s 5<— 10 ; itamens 5 — 10 ; stylet 5—10, often 
combined into 1 ; berry 5-cdled and 5-8eeded, crowned 
by the calyx. (Name, the latin name of the plant) 

2. Ai>oxA(Mo8chatell). — Calyx 3-cleft, insert^ above 
the base of the ovary ; corolla 4' or 5-cieft, inserted on 
the ovary ; stamens 8 or 10, in pairs ; anHUrs 1-celled ; 
berry 4 or 6-celle(L (Name, in Greek signifying tneon* 
spiemuSf from its humble growtL) 
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1. HiDXBA (A;^). 

1. JET. Hdix (Conunon Ivy). — TIoa only British sp^es, 
too well known to need any deseiiption. (^ee ** Forest 
Trees of Britain^” voL iL) — ^FL Oct. Xov. Shrub. 



2. Adoza {JHotckaOtXt). 

1. A. MoadtdO&Uina (Gonmion Moschatdl). — ^The 
only species. A small herbaceous plant 4 — 6 inches 
high, growing in damp woods and he^ hank^ and not 
unfrequent at a great elevation among the mountains. 
Each plant bears several delicato root-leave^ and two 
smaller leaves half-way up the stem. The./f(»toera grow 
in terminal heads of 5 each, the upper flower with 

4 petals and 8 etamens, the four side flowers hiving 

5 petals and 10 stamens each ; the latter are remarkable 
for being inserted in pairs, and for bearing 1-celled 
anthers; or the filamonts may be considered to fle 
forked, each fork bearing the lobe of an anther. The 
whole plant diflUaea a musk-like scent, which, however, 

not perceptible if the plant be bruised . — "Sh April, 
May. Perennial 

Ord. XL — COBNAC££.—- The Cobkel Tbibe. 

Sepals 4, attached to the ovary; petals 4, oblong, 
broad at the base, inserted into the top of the calyx ; 
stamens 4, inserted with the petals; cfsary 2-celled; 
style thread-like; stigma simple; fruit a hetiy-like 
drupe, with a 2-celled nut ; aeeds solitary.— Mostly trees 
or shrubs, with opposite leaves, and flowers growing in 
heads or umbels. A small order, containing few plwts 
of interest^ which inhabit the temperate regions of 
Europe, A^ and America. In the United States 
several species are found, the bark ofowhioh is a power- 
ful tonic^ ranking in utility next to Peruvian bark. 
Benihamiafragyeretf a handsome shrub from the moun- 
tains of Nepal, was introduced into England in ld25. 
In ComwaU, where it was first raised feom seed, it 
flowers and beaxa finiit feei^, and forms a pleasing 
additiiDn to the ahrubheiy. ^JPwo species of Cwnus ere 
indiganoua to Britain, Cwwifs of the andeuts wis 
the pieaent Cornelian Gheny, Ghmus mAseulm, whose 
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little dusters of yellow starry flowers are among the 
earliest heralds of spring. Its fruit is like a small plum, 
with a very austere flesh, but after keeping it becomes 
pleasantly acid. The Turks st&l use it in &e manufro- 
tuie of sherbet A similar sp^es is commonly culti- 
vated in Japan for the sake of its fruit, which is a con- 
stant ingredient in the acid drinks of that country. The 
shrub now common in ^dens under the name of spotted 
Laurel {AAcuha Jopdfitea) belongs to this order. 








oourcni auRnifinA (IRM JPyM). 


1. Cognm described 

am^ frsil immnh sp ceiled by the larisa,frqid the 
m-]ik»iNi|iiy|is fi its wood) 
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1. CoBNTJB (Oomel), 

1 . C. ionguifm (Wild Coznel, Dog-wood). — Shrabljy. 
— Hedges and thickets, especiailly on chalk or lime- 
stone soil A bushy (dirob 6 — 6 feet hig^ wiHi oppo- 
site, egg-^ped, pointed Uava, and terminal cymes of 



dull-white flowers. The bark cm! the old brandies is of 
a reddish hue ; berries axe small, and dark |wxpls. 
The young dinots in aprinm and the leaves atsH e^ 
Bans, are paarflisdarly adaptedf {b|r di0iM4 tks 
presence of spixal TeMels in these pastas hslng nnmNtta 
u 2 
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and remarkably airong. The wood is much sought after 
by butchers for makiug skewers. The name Dog-wood is 
often ^ven to the Spindle Tree {Su&nymw Su/iypceus), 
and Guelder Bose (Vtburnum IMtdna), trees which have 
wood of similar texture. — ^FL June.' Shrub. 

2. C, SttSoiea (Dwarf Gomel). — Herbaceous. — Moun- 
tainous pastures in Scotland and the north of England. 
Very different in habit f^m the last ; root woody, 
creeping, and sending up an'mial flowering stems, which 
are about 6 inches high, and bear each an tanbel of dark 
purple flowers with yellow stamens ; at the base of each 
umbel are 4 eflg*8haped yellow br/usts tinged with pur- 
ple. The flniit, which is red, is said by the Highlanders 
to create appetite, and hence is called Lus-a^hraou, 
plant of gluttony. — ^EL July, August Perennial. 


Sub-class III 
COROLLIFLOKi*: 

FetcUs united, bearing the stamens. 

Obd. XLI. — ^LOBANTHACEdB.— Mistlhob TriBSl 

Stamens and pistiU usually on different plants. — 
Calyx attached to the ovary, with 2 bracts at the base, 
sometimes almost wanting ; petals 4*^, united at tihe 
base, expanding in a valve-like manner ; stamens equal- 
ling the petals in number, and opposite to them ; ovary 
l-c»lled ; style 1 dt 0 ; sHgma simple ; yheUMSueoalent, 
l^-odlod, l-s^ed ; and germinating only when attached 
to some growing plant ^ a different opeoies.— Shrubby 

S ' B of singmar stractoie and habit; growing only 
lane skcspliaDt) on the hraachM of othsr tmea, 
and panw^ Iha Isates are nsnallj in 

paiJ^ftite veina : fl» 4^^ 

ona; 1»t tip if M uwayt ffea caas; ibr 
JSvylmflatifS^mie^ gtowis in the ngli^homcfMl 
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of King George’s Soimd, bean aa abundsace of b]j|^t 
orange-Golouted floweri^ pfodoiciiig an a^g^satance which 
the colonists compare to a tees on fite^ imd hence they 
call it the Fir64r9e, ISiia species is not a parasite, bat 
the greater part of the tribe lefiiBe to grow except on 
living vegetables. The seed of most apecisi is coated 
;with a viscid sabstaac^l^ which it adhmtil'ihe bark, 
and which in a few^^ becomes a tronqparent glue. 
Soon, a thread-like radide is sent forth, which, from 
whatever part of the seed it proceeds, curves towards 
the supporting tree, and becomes flattened at the extre- 
mity like the proboscis of a fly. Finally, it pierces the 
bar^ and roots itself in the growing wood, having the 
power of selecting and appropriating to its own use such 
juices as are fitt^ for its sustenance. Though not 
themselves furnished with milky juices, they sometimes 
attach themselves to plants of that description, and ex- 
tract only such nutriment as they requite. The wood of 
the Common Mistletoe has been found to contain twice 
us much potash, and five times as much phosphoric add, 
as the wood of the foster tree. Great virtues were attri- 
buted to the Mistletoe by the Druids, but at present its 
medicinal properties are in no repute. The Mistletoe 
may readily be propagated by attaching the fresh seeds 
to the smooth biffk of an Apple or other tree. A 
spwies of Zoront&tts is used in Chili as a dy^ but with 
this exception there ore scaicdy any which possess 
usefrd prop^ies. About 400 species have bew dis- 
covered, which inhabit principal^ the tropical regions 
of Asia and America. 

1. Yisonif ^Mistletoe ). — BtatHum and piMt on sepa- 
rate plants ; Bturren. caXijfx 0 ; pdaU 4, fleshy, 

nnited at the base, each bearing an anther; Femm 
Udimr^ oolpa a mere rim ; pdati 4, very small ; 
sessile ; Urtp l-eesded, crowned hy the calyx. (Kami^ 
the Jjddsk nsftpe of the plinth dmmd, it is sd4 
the Gdtie pmH, the m briBg the mopt aam 
of plants.) 
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the Apple, exceedingly rare on the Oak. The stem is 
green and smooth, separating easily ivhan dead into 
We-like joints ; tiie leavee «re thick and leathery, of 
a yellow hue, the whole plant being most conspicuous in 
winter, when its white berries ripen.— FL Maidi— May. 
Perennial 


Obd. XUL — CAPRIFOLIACEiE. — ^T hb WooDBimi 
Tbibe. 

Calyx attached to the oyary, usually with iraciB at 
the base; corolla regular or irregular, 4 — 5-cleft; 
stamens equal in number to the lobes of the corolla and 
alternate with them ; ovary 3 — 5-celled ; stigmas 1 — 3 ; 
fi-uit usually fleshy, crowned by the calyx. — ^This tribe 
comprises shrubs and herbaceous plants of very different 
habits, and is interesting from containing the fragrant 
Honeysuckle or Woodbine, and the elegant UMe plant 
which Linnaeus fixed on to commemorate his name. 
They are principally confined to the northern hemi- 
sphere and among Ihem, several are natiw of Britain, 
which will be found described at length in Forest 
Trees of Britain,*’ voL ii The common Elder was 
formerly held in high repute for its medicinal proper- 
ties ; and preparations of the leaves, flowers, and fruit 
are still us^ as medicine in rural districts. The roasted 
berries of Tridsteum peffoliatim have been used as a 
substitute flsr coffee. LeyoesUria formSsa, a beautifiil 
shrub from the mountains of Kqialf where it flowers at 
p devation of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet^ is now becom- 
ing a common ornament in our gardens. It is most 
attractive when in a flowering state, from the contrast 
of the deep green hue of its stem and leaves with the 
purple colour of its floral leaves and berriea 
L SambOoim (Elder)— tendtewhedi- 
shaped, fl-ldbed; ykmmi 5; stignm % saasilej leray 
>3— d^eeded. (|9^am6fromtheGfiee]^mt5d5j.aiimam 
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'windoinstniment, in making ’whidi the wood was 
andently emidoyed.) 

2. Yibubnux (Gadder BoBe).>--Cii{^ 5-deft ; corcUa 
fhimel-Bhaped, 5-lobed; etomens titigmu 3, sessile ; 
berry l-seeded. (Name, the lAtin mtme of the plant) 

3. LoNiC]£RA(Honey8ackle). — 0<dyx small, 5-toothed ; 

cordUa tubular, irregularly 5-cleft ; stamens 5 ; style 
thread-shaped ; knobbed ; berry 1 — 3-celle4 with 

several cells. (Named in honour of Adam Lonicer, a 
German botanist) 

4. Linn^a. — Calyx 5-cleft; eoroUa bell-shaped, 
5-cleft, regular ; stamens 4, two longer ; Jiruit dry ; 
3-celled, one ceU only containing a single seed. 

1. Samb5cub {Elder). 

1. 8. nigra (Common Elder). — Stem woody; cymes 
with 5 principal branches. — A small tree, abundant in 
most pieces. Semarkable for the laigd quantity of pith 
contained in the young branches, and for the elasticity 
of its wood. The leaves ore pinnate^ of a strppg and 
unpleasant odour ; the flowers white and of a sickly 
smell ; the frwA dark purple, or rarely white. — Evelyn, 
speakmg in its praise, says : " If the medicinal proper- 
ties of tile leaves, bark, berries &c., were thoroughly 
known, I cannot tell what our countr^en could ail for 
which he would not find a remedy from every hedge, 
either for sickness or wound.” — ^FL June. Tree. 

* A smallsr ape^s {8. fltbuhu), Dwarf Eldw, is occa- 
Monally found m pushy places, and differs l&om the 
preoemng in haviitt an herbaceous stem 2 — 3 feet high, 
narrower learns, and 3-cleft cymes. 

2, ViBUBkux {OuMer Ease). 

1. T. Zmidsia (WayAxinn-tree, Mealy Guelder-iose)^ 
^EZemere in cymes, oil perfect ; leaaee eUiptieal, heart- 
duLped at the hass^ senated, vary doymy bsneatih.-*-^ 
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A large shrub, with white, mealy, fleidble bnnches, and 
large leaves, which are ve;^ hoary benealli. The flowers 
are dull white and grow in teruunal etym; the berries 
are scarlet, turning black when flilfy ripe.-^It is 'most 
iroquently met with in a chalky or nmei^ne soil. — FI. 
May, June. Shrub. 
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TonnurDK xjjnixA (rraji/iMrlnff4m, Mealp OuddeMvie). 


lobed, and cut; tsaf^tiaUks "with glands at the upper 
extieimty.*-^Koiit woods and hedges^ not uncommon. 
Forming a dirub or small tree, with conspicuous snow- 
white £»wen \ the leayes assome a rum parole hue 
bejbze Adling* when they are yery ornament^ as aw 
dao the bonnes of coral-red bexriefi^ which it u saw 
aw BOmetbziea fermented and eaten. This statemf tp 
iMwem, Menu Mujody oMdiHe *» eay » Wto »» 

cbanMd to mmU tbMn. Tbs Turku my Mnd. mw 
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wild plant the cyme is flat^ the outer flowers being large 
and cliowy, but destitute of stamens and pistils ; in the 



▼nuRvuv (fruuDB {Otuildrr^nm, WaUr Stdm), 

garden yariety, called the Snow-ball treei the cyme is 
composed entirely of barren flowers collected into a 
globular fonn.^fl June, July. Shrub, or small tree 


3. Lomoflaa (J^omysicdUe). 

1. Z. Perief^memm (Haneysuekle^ Woodbine).— «Sflest 
Mning ; Jloufert gaping, in terminal heads ; all 
distinci (not united ail the ba8e).--^A coauBoii and 
&youiite twining Bbmb, the first to expand its leaves in 



twistod WBlkuig*Bticks are thos fieimed, but the giowth 
4]| ^ trae ai gKat^ checkel The leaves are not qBp 
llteqitettli^ Ipbed lue those of the osk.-^Il. Jtdyi ei^ 
agwi to/Meber. Sbnb. . 

* T«o%Nr fp^ of Honeysaokle axe oooaiidMv 
found, oonsidered natives of Biitihk » 
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pafcAiaium (Pale perfoliate Honeysuclde), which i» 
distinguished by having the uppermost pair of Uaim 
connate, or united by their ba^ ; and L. XyUsteum 
(Upright Fly Honeysuckle)^ an erect shrub, wi^ downy 
leaves, and pale-yellow, BcentleBB,/2ot0ers, which grow in 
pairs. 



umraA Bom&LUi {Umsims^ 


4. LonrjKA. 

L. i^«rMC{M(IuuiflBaWIhie only spedsa. Deaemaiy 
regaad^ wi^ pecnlkr isteiett as bdag Uie 
novta^ plants long ot^aodkad, depramSd* 

flbwwdng attly/' wMcb Immu ISmm Miwtaa m 
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thjerefoxe most appropziate to tnauEonit his name to pos- 
terity. — ^It grows in woods especially of Fir, in Scotland 
and in one EngUsh station, namely, a plantation of 
Scotch Firs in the parish of Harihum, Northumberland. 
The stem trails along the ground, and bears at intervals 
pairs of roundish, slightly crenate Uavet. The flower- 
ing tialkt are erect, and bear each two pendulous bell- 
shaped flowers, which are fragrant and of a delicate 
pink colour. — ^FL June, July. PerenniaL 


Ord. XLm. — RUBIACEiE. — ^Thb Madder Tribe. 

Calyx 4 — 6-lobed, or wanting; corolla 4 — 6-lobed, 
wheel-shaped or tubular, regular; stamens equal in 
number to the lobes of the corolla, and alternate with 
them ; ovary 2-celled ; style 2-cleft ; stigmao 2 ; pericarp 
2-cell^, 2-seeded. This order, taken in its widest 
extension, is one of the largest with which we are 
acquainted, containing more than 2,800 species^ of 
which some are of the highest utility to man, both as 
food and medicine. Among the former, Coffea ArdHea 
holds the first place. The seeds of this tree furnish the 
coffee of commerce. Several species of Cinchdnay a 
South American family, furnish Peruvian Bark and 
Quinine ; and drugs of similar properties are obtained 
from otto plants of the same tribe. Ipecacuanha 
is the powde^ root of a small ptot whi<m grows in 
damp, dbady forests in BrariL The wood of another 
plant of this tcffye,* Evosmia wrymbdea, is So poisonous, 
that Indiana have been poison^ by eating meat roasted 
on spits made of it Not a few, moreover, are noted 
for the fragrance and beauty of their flowers. All the 
above mentioned are natives of hot dimates; the 
-Britisli species aie very dUfrrent, both in habit and 
pvopertilaai They are herbaceous planti^ triih slapdar 
angular Bfesna^ vhoslsd leaves, and smaU frmm 
aftssing ao toaadcable pioperties» mygk that of fioor 
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taining a coloniing matter in their roote, which is used • 
as a dye. This group has been sepmted by some 
botanists, and made to constitate a distinct order, under 
the name of SiBLULTn, a name particalarly appropriate 
to them, from the fAar-Vikt arrangement of their leaves. 
The most important of all of these is J2d6ta tmctoria^ 
the roots of which afford Madder, a valuable dye, and 
possess Ihe singular property of imparting a red colour 
to the bones of aTumals wMch feed on them. Other 
species of Bubia, growing in Bengal and China, are 
also used as a dye. No British species are oi any great 
value, though it is said that the seeds of Gdliumf when 
roast^, are a good substitute for coffee, and the flowers 
of Gdlium vertm are used as rennet to curdle milk. 
The most attractive British species is Woodruff well 
known for the fragrance of its leaves when dry. 

1. Bt^BiA (Madder). — Corolla wheel-shape^ or bell- 
ehaped ; stammt 4 ; fraU a 2-lobed berry. (Name, from 
the Latin rvber, red, from the dye of that colour afforded 
by some species.) 

2. Galium (Bed-straw); — Corolla wheel-shaped; 
^ameno 4 ; fruU dry, 2-lobed, 2-seeded, not crowned 
by the calyx. (Name, from the Greek gcda^ milk, for 
curdling which some species are used.) 

3. Abf^ula (Woodruff). — Corolla fiinnel-Bhaped ; 
stameiu 4 ; fruit dry, 2-lobe(l, 2-8eeded, notoown^ by 
the calyx. (Name, from the Latin atp^t »nigh, from 
the roughness of the leaves of some species.) 

4. Shbrabdia (Field-Madder). — Ooroua funnd- 

ehaped ; gtamau 4 ;fivil dry, 2-lobdd, 2-Beeded, crowned 
by the (Named in honour of James Sherard, an 

eminent &^Li^ botanist) 

LItdBU(Jir<iddsr). 

1. JK. pm 9 r(ha(WiH.Madder).---Th^ only Batiih 
mdes, oommon in bushy places in the soutii-wfipfe of 
^cQc^aiid. A long elnigglmg plants many fM 
with lemaadcabtjr and Itim te Mmt 
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BVBiA vaaasdVA{1Vild-Madder). 


growing in whorls of 4 — 6, glossy above^ and recurved 
at the maigin. The Jhivers are green, 5-cleflv and grow 
in panides ; the berries iremain attached to the plant 
until late in winter j they are black, and about as large 
aa cuminta.— FL June — ^August Perennial 

2. Galium (Bedstrau), 

Flowers ydlow. 

1, (Sr. orueidtWM (CroB8-wort)w*— ZeaMi 4 in a whorl* 
soft and downy; /Mwrt c lnstegsd in the whorls^ upper 
ones having pistile only, lower, stamens on]y*«*-*Bii^ 
hedgjBB^ eamnan; well distingnished by its unifiaW 
leevef^end idiort diniteii of dml yellow fiowm The 
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•stems aie scarcely Israndiecl, 1 — 2 feet long.— -FL May, 
•June. PerenniaL 

2. G. verum (Yellow Bed-straw)^ — Zeoiies about 8 in 
A whorl, very narrow (almost thz^-like), grooved and 
often downy below. — ^Dry banhs, especially near the sea, 
where it forms a conspicuous object with its dense pani- 
cles of golden-yellow flowers. The Higblanders use the 
roots, in coi\junction with alum, to dye red, and the 
rest of the plant as rennet to curdle milk. — fl. July, 
August Perennial 


** Flowen white, 
t Fruit tmooih. 

3. G. Moll&go (Hedge Bed-straw): — Leaves 8 in a 
whorl, oblong, tapering at each end, with a bristly point 
roughish at the edge ; flotoere in a loose, spreading 
panicle. — Common everywhere in England, but said to 
be loss frequent in Scotland. This and G. Aparin^ are 
the most abundant species, and resemble one another in 
having long straggling stems ; G, AparivA has the 
prickles pointing backwards, and clings to the dress 
when touched, but in the present species, the prickles 
on the edges of the leaves are weak and point forwards. 
— ^Bl. July, August PerenniaL 

4. ^^. palua!^ (Water Bed-straw). — Leamea 4—^ in 
a whorl, oblong, blunt, tapering at the base ; stem weak, 
stragglii^ more or less rough ; floviere in loose, spread- 
ing panicles. — ^Watery places, common, yaiiable in 
size a^d roughness j likely to be oohfounded with the 
followings from which it differs in its superior size 
and blunt leaves, which are frequently unequal in 
length, eapeciaUy in the upper whorls. — ^FL July, 
August PerenniaL 

5. G, (Bough Marsh Bed-etrawW^Mesi 

e — 8 in a whorl, narrow, tapering at both en^ hristLs* 
pointed, their edges as wall as the angles of the stent 
eough with pridl^ whhdi point haekwalda— Wetaef 

z 
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places oommoiL Smaller than the last^ the stem being 
rarely more than a foot high, slender and brittle; 
panicles of few flowers. — il July, Angiist. Perennial. 

6. O, aaxdtiU (Heath Bed-straw). — Leave* about 6 
in a whorl, inversely egg-8haped»'pointed ; aiem much 
branched, smooth, prostrate bdow. — Heathy places, 
abundant A small species, with numerous dense 
panides of white flowers. The edges of the leaves are 
sometimes fringed with a few pricklei^ which point 
forwards. This and G. verum are the only Bntish 
species which can be called ornamental — June — 
August Perennid. 

* Besides the above, seven or eight other species 
belonging to this group have been described by British 
botanists ; they are, however, of rare occurrence with 
the exception of G, tricomS, which is tolerably common 
in some of the English counties, and in the. Isle of 
Wight The stem* of this species are about a foot long; 
and rough, as well as the leaves, with prickles pointing 
backwa^ ; Ute Jlotoers grow in threes, and the fruit is 
reflexed. 


ft Fruit rough. 

7. G. AparinS (Goose Gi^ Cleavers). — Leave* 6 — 8 
in a whorl, very rough with priddes pointing back- 
wards; flower* 2 — 3 together, axillaiy; frwit rough 
with hooked prickles. — ^Hedges, exceedinmy common. 
Well distingni^d by its rough stems and leaver which 
ding to the fingers when touched. The globulu seed- 
venw are also v6ky tenackml; and disperse themsdves 
by dinging to the coat of any animal that touches them ; 
hmoe &ey derive dieix popular name of deavos. The 
whole plan^ wheB. geaen, is greedily devoured geese. 
The seeds; it is saidi have lom void as a substitate for 
CoffiBe.<¥pA Jnne-*^ug!Dst Annual 
a 0. Jlh^redU (Ckoas-lMved Bed-straw).— d in 
a $»]ierveu» smooth ; stm erect ; 
ho^ rooky plaess in the Korth 
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oAisvu APABlHi {nom-OrtUB}. 


Well distinguislied by its cracifoim, smooth leaTes, and 
prickly fruit. — July, August. Perennial 

3. AfipfiauiiA {Woodryf). 

1. A. odordta (Sweet WoodrufE). — Leavea about 8 in 
a whorl ; fiowert in stalked, terminal panicles ; fruii 
rough with bristles.-— Moist woods, common. A de- 
senredly &youzite plant, not so much for its regularly 
whorle^ bright green leayes and pretty snow-wlute 
flowen^ as for its agreeable perfome when dry, which 
resemhleBthat ofnewhay. When it is desired , to peer 
serye the leayes merely tx their ewent, the ston fhaidd 
zS 
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AiriBVLA ODOBATA {Sw$el Woodnit)^ 


be cut through just above and below a joint, and 
leaves pies^ in such a way as not to destroy their 
stax-lihe anangement — ^FL May, June. PerenniaL 
2. Jl Cyn£uihioa (SqumBncy-wort)L — Leaum 4 in a 
whorl, linear, uppermost very unequi^ — ^Dty pastures, 
eqpedally on a chalky or limestone soil, not cominoiL 
A small plants with veiy naonw leaves, and tufts of 
iOso er whitu^ flowers. It denves its name from 
having been formerly used as a remedy for the sqni- 
xumey, or quuisy.-^R June, July. Fereanlah 
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4. Sherardia {FuM MaMer), 

1. S. arvenais (Field Madder). A small plant, witb. 
branched spreading aiemt, narrow, pointed Uavet, in 
whorls of about 6 each, and minute bluish pink Jlowera, 
which form a small umbel in the bosom of the teiminal 
leaves. — ^Abundant in cultivated land. — ^FL June — 
August. Annual. 


Ord. XLIV.— VALERIANACKffi. — ^Thb Yalbrian 
Tribe. 

Calyx superior, finally becoming afiiorder, or pappus, 
to the fruit; corolla tubular, 3^6-lobed, sometinieB 
irreguhff and Epuired at the base; itament 1—6, in- 
serted intd the tube of the corolla ; ovary with 1—3 
cells ; Jmii dry, crowned with the ^yz, not buxsting^ 
l-seeded, two of the cells being empty.— HerbaceouB 
plants, with opposite leaves, ofton strong-scented or 
oromalac^ inhalfiliDg temperate countdee, espedsUj thp 
north of India, Euxope^ «)d Smith Ame^ Many of 
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the plants in this order possess properties worthy of 
notice, but by &r the most remarkable is Valeriana 
JaUmanti, the Spikenard of Scilptuie, and the Nardue 
of the ancient cl^ical authors. It grows on the hills 
of Butan, in India, where it is called DthxOamanai. The 
root leaves, shooting up firom the ground, and 8urround> 
ing the young stem, are tom up, along with a part of the 
root^ and having b^n dried in the sun, or by artificial 
heat, are sold as a drug. Two merchants of Butan, of 
whom Sir W. Jones caused inquiries to be made, related, 
that the plant shoots up straight from the earth, and that 
it is then, as to colour, like a green ear of wheat ; that its 
fragrance is pleasanl^ even while it is green, but that 
its odorous quality is much strengthened by merely dry- 
ing the plant; that it grows in Butan on hills, and even 
on plains in many pla^s ; and that in that country it 
is gathered and prepared for medicinal purposes. In 
ancient times, this dmg was conveyed byway of Arabia 
to southern Asia, and thus it reached the Hebrews. 
Judas valued the box of ointment with which Mary 
anointed our blessed Lord's feet at two hundred denarii 
(61 9a 2d,), By the Bomans, it was considered so pre- 
cious, that therpoet Horace promises to Virgil a whole 
caduMf or about three dozen modem bottles of wine^ for a 
small onyx-box lull of spikenard. It was a Itoman 
custom, in festive banquet not only to crown the guests 
with fiowerp, but also to anoint them with spikenard. 
GBastem nations procure from the mountains of Austria 
the Valeriana dltica and F. Sidiunca to perfiime their 
iiaths. Their roolh are grubbed up with danger and 
difficulty by the peasants of Styria and Carinthia, from 
rooks on the borders of eternal snow ; they ate thoi tied 
in bundlei^ and sold at a veiy low price to merchants, 
who send them by way of Trieste to Turkey sndEgypt, 
where thsf are retailed at a great p^t, and passed on- 
wards to we nations of Lidia and Ethiopia The seeds 
of ObNfrontto fwtsf (Bed Valeiisn) were used in 
former thnee in the process of embauning tiie dead ; 
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and Bom^ thus employed in ^ 12tilL eentuiy, on bdng* 
lemoved from the ceie-oloth in the pxeaent centuiy 
planted, have T^tated. The xooto of our common 
Valerian, F. oJlemdUs, eie still need in medicine ; their 
effect on cats is very lemazkable, producing a kind of 
intoxication. The young leayes of F^ia olkoria 
(Iamb’s Lettuce) are eaten as sala^ and those of 
CetUranthtta ruber (Bed ValeriOn)are^ in Sicily, eaten in 
the same way. 

1. CaNTRANTHUB (SpuT Valerian). — CoreUa 6-deft, 
spurred at the base ; sUmm 1 ; fruit crowned with a 
feathery pappus. (N^ame in Greek denoting "Spur- 
flower.”) 

2. ValebiAna (Valerian). — GoroUa 5-cleft, bulged at 
the base \ sUmem 3 ; fruit crowned with a feathery 
pappus. (Name &om the Latin vciUo, to be powerful, 
on account of its medicinal Tirtues.) 

3. Ffh>iA (Gom-salad). — Corolla 5-cleft, bulged at 
the base; tAamene 3; crowned with the calyx, 
(^ome of uncertain origin.) 

1. Cbzttranthub {Spur VaUriav), 

1. C. ne&er (Bed Spur Valerian).— CoroUa spurred at 
the base ; etainen 1 ; Utivea egg-riiaped, pointed. Not a 
native plant, but nevertheless very common in lime- 
stone quarries and chalk-pits, as well as on old garden 
walls. The stems are 1 — ^2 feet high ; the leaves larger 
smooth, and glaucous; the flowers are deep red, and grow 
in terminal bunches. A white variety is not uncommon. 
— ^FL June— September. Perennial. 

2. VaubbiIna (FolMsn). 

1. F. dMoa (Small Haiah Vakrian).-^^Sieafii«iif 
pktiU on different phmta : eoroUa bulged at the baae ; 
atomeiu 3 ; root ham eggahaped, stalked ; ttm Imnea 
pinnatifid, with a large twinioal lobe. — ICacdiy ground, 
notunfeequeni (kvvriag about albot high, quite 



CBimMirTBW Enun. {fiei FalcrteE^ 

and nnbranelied, inth a tanninal coiymb of light 
pink flowMRL The flowers which beer stamens are the 
laigeBt.-««Fl. Maj. FereimiaL 
2* F. ^Sbwa^ (OMsi Wild Vs]etttB).*--CMZw 

bulged at & base; iwwwi pinnate.— llb<d» 

taller and stouter tbw^lbe but resemUiitf it in 
habit, as well as iu the eblour and smell of the flowenk. 
This is the speoiea ^ the roots are used in medi- 
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cine, and of wliich cate aie so fond ; lats also ala laid 
to be attracted by their imell. — June, July. Per- 

OTlTlift]. 



riPiA OLxnfxiA {Common Com Salad, LamV$ Lrthuey. 


3. F£dia (Com Salad), 

1. F. oUt^ria (Common Com SahA, Lamb’s lettuce). 
— Xsaves long and' narrow, wider towards the end, a 
little toothed near the base : Jlowera in leafy heads ; 
capsule inflated, crowned by the 3 calyx teeth. — Culti- 
Tated ground, abundant A small plant 4 — 8 inehes 
high, witii tender bright green lea7e% stems repeatedly 
2-fbrked, and terminal leafy heads of yezy mimite 
flowers^ which resemble white glaaa It is sometimMr 
cultiTafeed as a 8a]ad.--*FL May, June. Annu al 
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2. F. dentdta (Toothed Gom-ealad ). — Leaves long and 
narrow, much toothed towarda the base ; flowen in 
corymbs, with a solitary sessile one in the forks of the 
stem; capsule not inflated, crowned by the 4-toothed 
cidyx.— Cultivated ground, common in Hie West of 
England, but not general elsewhere. Taller than the 
last, and of a more rigid habit — June, July. 
AnnuaL 

* Two or three other spedes of FSdia have been 
described by British botanists ; these are of rare occur- 
rence, and differ slightly firam ^e preceding^ principally 
in the foim of the fruit 


Ord. XLV. — DIPSACEiE. — The Teasel Tribe. 

Calyx attached to the ovary, .surrounded by several 
more or less rigid, calyz-like bracts; corolla tubular, 
with 4 — 5 unequal lob ^ ; statnais 4, the anthers not 
united ; style 1 ; stiyma not cleft ; fruit dry, l-seeded, 
crowned by the pappus-like calyx ; flowers in heads. — 
Herbaceous plantsi inhabiting temperate regions, and 
possessing no remarkable properties. Di^psaaos Full6- 
num is ihe Clothiers* Teasel, a plant with large heads 
of flowers, which are embedded in stif^ hooked bracts. 
These he«^ are set in frames and used in the dressing 
of broad-doth, the hooks catching up and removing all 
loose particles of wool, but giving way when held &st 
by the substance of the cloth. This is almost the only 
proOesB in the xnahufacture of cloth which it has been 
found im|> 088 ible to execute by niachinery; for although 
various substitutes have been proposed, none has piov^ 
on trial, exactly to answer the purpose intended. 

1. BfrsAOUB (Teasel). — with numerous general 
braets st Ihe base; outer calyx fonning a thickened 
margin to the fruit ; fRnsr, oupohaped, entire ; 
tade hristlmg with rigid awns ; /hdt with fbui sid^ 
(Hame ; tiie leaves are united at their hase^ so aa to 
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foim, round the stem, a hollow, in which water col- 
lects ; hence the plant was called d/ipKum, or thirsty, 
from the Greek dipmOf to thirst) 

2. SoABidsA (Scabious). — Kead% with numerous 
general bracts at the base ; avJUr calyx membranaceous 
and plaited \ inner of 5 bristles ; retsepUuiU scaly : fruit 
nearly cylindricaL (Name, from the Latin acafnes, the 
leprosy, for which disease jsome of the species were sup- 
posed to be a remedy.) 

3. Knautia (Field Scabious). — with numerous 
general bracts at the base; outer calyx minute, with 
4 small teeth ; timer cup-shaped ; reoeptaale hairy ; 
fruit 4-sided. (Name in honour of Christopher Enaut, 
a Salon botanist) 

1. Dipbaoub {TeoBel). 

1. D, eylvestrie (Wild Teasel ). — Leavee opposite, 
united at the base, and forming a cup ; hristlea of the 
receptacle not hooked. — ^Waste places, common. A stout 
herbaceous plant, 3 — 6 feet high, with an erect prickly 
stem, large bright green leaves, which are prickly 
undemea^ and united at the base, and often contain 
water. The flowers grow in large, conical, bristly heads, 
the terminal bristles being generally the longest The 
flowers themselves are light purple, and expand in 
irregular patches on the head. — ^FL July. BienniaL 

2. D. pUSaua (Small Teasel ). — Leaxea stalky with a 
small leaflet at the base on each side. — Moist diady 
places^ not common. Smaller theh the last in all its 
parta^ and having more the habit of a Scabious than of 
a Teasel The flowers are white, and grow in small, 
nearly globose, bristly heads ; the whole plant is rough 
with biisilea. — ^FL August^ September. BienniaL 

* D. FuUdmm (FvShstd Teasel) differs from A tyl- 
veatrU in haring the 6ni^ of the reoeptade hooked; it 
is not oonside^ a Brittah plant, though oocasioiiBlly 
found wild in the neighbourhood of the cloth diatrieta 
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Blmcoft- ITLTHfnUB (Wild TmmO. 


2. Soabi6sa (iSbaitoua). 

■ 1. S. mtccita (Premone SoabionB)^ — OoroUa 
nearly teaHax ; heada nearly ^l)OBe ; Uanaa oUong, 
entiza---*>HeatiiBa]]dpastaiei^cb^^ A dander, littiie- 
bnindied plaiif> ifilXh a liaiiy Bfeem, few leam^ a^ ter- 
minal hea^ pnzpliah bine flowete. The root iaseli^ 
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and abrupt, as if bitten off (premorse). — ^FL July— 
October. Perennial. 



KAMdsA cobiniB^axA (OnoB BoaMotu). 


2 . S. Ciyhimidria (Small Scabiotts). — CoroUa 
the outer flowers longest ; heads nmarfy dobose ; rose 
ieatfes oblongs ?Erioii8l7 cut ; upper piunatimL — ^Bsrtnrea 
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on a chalky soil, not unoommon. 'Well distingniahed 
from the lost 1^ its radiate flowers and cat leayes. The 
foliage is of a mndi lighter hue, and the flowers lilac 
rather then pmple. — ^FL Joly, Angtet Perennial. 



MXAVTiA AVYtana (Field Scabunu). 


3. Knautia (Field ScaHous). 

1. onwnsu (Field Scabious ). — Foot leaves simple ; 
vpper pinnatifld ; inner calyx with a fringe of 8-~16 
teeth ; heads oonYex.-^Com-fields and way-sides, com- 
mon. A tall bristly plant, 2 — ^3 feet high, not much 
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branched, bearing seveial large handsome heads of 
lilac flowers, of which the inner are regularly cleft, the 
outer larger, and generally, though not always, la^te. 
It is sometimes called Soabidsa arveiww. — £1. July, 
August PerenniaL 


Ord. XLVI. — COMF6s1T.£ — Compound Flowers. 

This extensive and well-marked Order derives its 
name from having its flowers compomded, as it were, 
of numerous smallei ones called JloreUf which are in- 
closed within a calyx-like assemblage of hracU^ termed 
an involucre. These bracts, usually called sooZn, often 
overlap one another like the tiles of a house {ymbrea ^ ; 
hence they are said to be indmcalted. The flowers vary 
greatly in shape, but the following description will be 
found to include all the British species. Calyx rising 
from the top of the ovary, and becoming a pappuB, that 
is, either a chaffy margin of the fruit, or a tuft or ring 
of bristles, hairs, or feathery down ; corolla of one petal, 
either tubular, or strap-shaped ; stamem 5, united by 
their anthers (syngenedous) ; ovary inferior, 1 to each 
style, 1-celled; style simple, with a simple or 2-cleft 
itigma, sheathed by the tube of antiiers ; fruU a solitary 
erect seed, crowned by the pappus, wwch is sometimes 
merely a chaf^ margin, but more frequently an assem- 
blage of simple, or serrated or feathery hairs, sometimes 
elevated on a stalk. For convenience of reference, this 
Order is divided into several Groups : L CiOHOBilOEfi 
(Chicory group). In this, aU the florets are strap- 
shaped and perfect ; that is, each contains 5 stamens 
and a pistiL The prevailing colour of British species 
is yellow, as the Dandelion ; but Salsafy (Tragopdgon 
imrifolius) and Alpine Sow-Thistle (Sonchus cdpinus) 
have purple flowers ; Chicory, blue. In IL CYNi^ooi- 
PHALNi (ThMe Group) the florets form a convex head, 
and are all tabular and perfect except in CeniomrUs, 
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-where the outer florets, which are larger than the inner, 
are destitute both of stamens and pistils ; the stigma is 
jointed on the style. The flowers are purple, with a 
tendency to vaiy into -vfhite 3 hut in Carline-Thistle 
(Carlina) they are brownish ydlow ; in Corn-flower 
(GentaurSa Cpamu) bright blue. In III. Tubifloils 
(Tansy Group) all the florets are tubular and perfect, 
and form a flat head ; the style passes into the stigma 
without a joint ; the flamers are mostly yellow 3 but 
Hemp-Agrimony (Eupattyrium camySbinutiC) has lilac 
flowers 3 Butter-bur (PetaaiUs vulgdrii) pale flesh- 
■coloured, and in most species of AriemisUif OnaphdUunif 
and FUdgOt the colour is determined rather by the invo- 
lucre than the florets. In IV. lUDiATiB (Daisy Group) 
the Jlorets are of two kinds 3 those of the centre, or disk, 
being tubular and peffect, those of the margin, or ray, 
atrap-shaped, and having pistils only. The prevailing 
colour of the disk is yellow, Yarrow (AchUlia) being 
the only exception, in which all the florets are white 3 
the ray is ei&er of the same colour, as in Colfs-foot 
{Tussildgo), Golden-rod (Soliddgo), E^-wort and Flea- 
wort (Sefiicio), Leopard’s-Bane (Dordnicum), Elecampane 
^intda), Flea-bane (PtUicaria), Corn-Marigold (Chrys-^ 
dnthemum sigetum), and Ox-eye Chamoi^e (Anine- 
mis tinctoriay, white, as in Daisy (Beilis), Feverfew 
and Mayweed (Matricaria), Ox-eye (Chrysdnih^mum 
Leucdntihemum), and scve^ species of Chamomile 
i^Anthernii ) or purple, as in Starwort (Aster), and 
Erigeron. In Groundsel (Senecio indgdris) the ray is 
never perfected. ^ « 

The limits of the Order Coupobita are exactly the 
■some as those of the linnean Class Stnqbnesia 3 but 
the number of plants belonging to it exceeds the amount 
of all the plants known to Linnaeus, so extensive have 
been Urn fesearches in Botany since his time. Accord- 
ing to Xindley, the number of genera alone amounts to 
1,005 3 of epoAtis to 9,000 3 the whole number of plants 
known to linflMs being but 8,500. * It is suppoM 
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that the compound flowexc oonBtitute about one-tenth of 
all described plants ; their properties vary considerably 
in difierent parts of the vrorld, but* not according to 
any known rule. The Chicory Grow aie^ however, most 
abundant in Cold regions, the Daisy Group in hot 
clixnatea Again, it may be remarked, that^ in cold snd 
temperate regions, the Gompdsitas are mostly herbaceous; 
but as we approa^ the equator they become shrubs, or 
even trees. The variety of properties which they pos- 
sess is not proportionate to the immense number 
species. Bitterness, in a greater or less degree, is a 
characteristic of nearly all, to which is sometimes added 
astringency, and many possess tonic or narcotic proper- 
ties. Chicory, or Succory, is cultivated as a saliMl, but 
more i^uentiy for the sake of its roots, which are 
roasted and mixed with ground coffee. The flavour is 
agreeable, but it is to be feared that less palatable and, 
perhaps, not so wholesome roots, procurable at a less 
cost, are often substituted for it. From the leaves a 
blue dye may be obtained. Endive is another species 
of Chicory (OiMrium Endivia), the blanched leaves of 
which afford a common winter s^ad. The common Dan- 
delion (a corruption of J)ent-de~lvm, ** lion’s tooth,”) sup- 
plies an extract which is said to have valuable m^idniid 
properties ; its roots are also used to adulterate coffee. 
Lettuces afford a wholesome salad, as well as an extract^ 
the properties of which resemble those of opium. The 
roots of SeonmSra and Tragopdgon jDorri/olius (Car- 
doons) are esculent^ but almost grown out of use. 
These all belong^to the Chicory Group. 

Among the Thistle Group we have the Artichoke 
(Cpnara Sc^lymus), the young involucres and lec^ 
tacles of which are edible ; the Burdixk (Areiium\ the 
root of which is said to be usefhl in ihsumatism ; and 
the Carline Thistle, which was anciently used in magi- 
cal ineantatiotis. In the third Groups Wonnwood 
(Arimina) is zemaikable for its intense bittevness. 
spedss (d. AMteiiii0i)is the Southernwood of gsr 
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dena^ a fragrant shrub, used on the Continent in making 
beer ; A, I>raetineulus, the Tarragon of gardeners, is 
used for giving an agreeable flavor to vinegar. Some 
species of EupcUdrwm. have the reputed power of hold- 
ing the bites of venomous animals ; and E. gltvtmoswn 
is said to be the plant which, under the name of M^tico, 
is extensively used as a styptic. It is a shrubby plant, 
inhabiting the Andes, and derived its name from a 
soldier, nicknamed '‘Matico** (Little Matthew), who, 
having been wounded in battle, accidentally applied the 
leaves of this plant to his wound, which had the imme- 
diate effect of stopping the bleeding. To the RadiaT^ 
belong the gorgeous Dahlia, so called, from Dr. Dahl, 
who introduced it ; and the **wee’’ Daisy, or Day’s-eye, 
which opens only in sunny weather, and peeps up 
through ^e grass as if it were an eye indeed. Ihe genus 
Helianthus contains the Sun-flower (H, annut^ and 
Jerusalem Artichoke (AT. IvJberosu^; ** Jerusalem’’ 
being a corruption of an Italian woid'(^ira#o^e) of the 
same meaning as Sun-flower, the name Artichoke 
being given to mark the similarity flavour in its 
roots with that of the true Artichoke mentioned above. 
It rarely flowers in England^ but produces abundance of 
tubers, which hold a high rank among esculent vege- 
tables. It is valuable, not only for its productiveness, 
but for the freedom with which it grows in any soil. 
Its roots are sometimes made into a dish, which, by an 
absurd piece of pedantry, is called **Pdestine soup.” 
Ohamoxwe and Feverfew possess valuable zffidici^ 
properties, especiafly the former. Coltsfoot *and Ele- 
campane Iffe useful in pectoral complaints ; the flowers 
of Marigold are used to adulterate saffron ; the Ox-eye 
Daisy is said to be destractive to fleas ; the yellow 0^- 
eye affinds a yellbw dye, and the petals of the Dahlia a 
beantiChl carmine. 
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I. CiCHORlOEA . — Chicory Group, 

All thsJloreU ttrap4hapcd, hammy ctamem and pictiU, 

II. Ctnaroc^fhal ^ — Thistle Group, 

All the Jlorete Udndary 5~cleftt having stamens and 
pistils, (except in CemtauriIa, in which the outer florets 
ore larger, and destitute of stamens and pistils,) a 7 td 
forming a convex head ; style jointed below the sUyma, 

IIL Tubifl6r£. — Tansy Group, 

All the florets tubular, b-deft, Imving stamens and 
pistils, and forndng a fiai head ; style not jointed below 
the sdgma, 

IV. EadiAtj!. — Daisy Group, 

Central florets tubular^ 5-clejl, having stamens and 
pistils; outer florets drQp-sl\aped, forming a ray, and 
fumidod with pistils only, {Senbcio vulgdris^ Common 
Groundsel, has no rays.) 

I. CichorAgejs. — Chicory Group. 

1. Tragop6gon (Goat’s-beard). — Involucre simple, of 
8 — 10 long scales, united below ; receptacle dott^ ; 
fruit riftigh, with longitudinal ridges, tapering into a 
long beak ; pappus feathery, with t^ down interwoven, 
concave above. (Name in Greek signifying a goa£s 
heard,) 

2. Helhinthia (Ox-tongue). — Involucre of about 8 
vqvLsl scales, surrounded by 3-^ leafdike, loose bracts ; 
receptade dotted ; fhtit ror^h with transverse wrinkles, 
rounded at Ibe end and beaked ; pappus feathery. 
(Name fhxm the Greek hdminSf hdminihos^ a woni^ 
from the form of the flraii) 
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3. PicBiB. — Involucre of 1 tonr of equal, upright scales, 
with several small spreading ones at the base ; receptacle 
lightly dotted ; fruit xoug^ with transverse ridg^ not 
b^ed ; pappus of two rows, the inner only feathery. 
(Name from the Greek pieros, bitter.) 

4. ApAroia (Hawk-bit). — Involucre unequally imbri- 
cated, with the outer scales smaller, black and hairy, in 
several rows ; receptacle lightly dotted ; fruit tapering 
to a point ; pappus of 1 row, feathery. (Name of un- 
certain origin.) 

5. Thrincia. — Involucre of 1 row, with a few scales 
at the base ; receptacle lightly dotted ; fruit of the outer 
florets scarcely beaked ; pappus a cha^y fringed crown ; 
fruit of the inner florets beaked ; pappus feathery. 
(Name from the Greek ihrincos^ a battlement, from the 
form of the seed-crown of the marginal florets.) 

6. HtpoohAris (Cat* 8-car). — Involucre oblong, imbri- 
cated ; receptacle chafiy ; fluit rough, often beaked ; 
pappus feathery, often with a row of short bristles 
outside. (Name in Greek denoting its fltness for 
hogs.) 

7. LACTtJCA (Lettuce). — Involucre oblong, imbricated, 
its scales membi'anous at the margin, containing but few 
flowers ; receptacle naked ; fruit flattened, beaked ; 
pappus hairy. (Name from Aoc, milk, which the juice 
resembles in colour.) 

8. SoNCHUS (Sow-thistle). — Involucre imbricated, 
with 2 or 3 rows of unequal scales, swollen at the base ; 
receptacle naked ; fruit flattened, transversely vmnkled, 
not beaked ; papptts hairy. (Name m Gi*^, bearing 
alhiiMnn to the soft uatuTO of we stems ) 

9. Cbbpis (Hawk's-beard). — Involvci^e double, inner 
of 1 row, outer of shorty loose scales ; receptacle naked; 
fruit not flattened, fiirrowed, tapering upwards ; pappm^ 
a tuft of soft^ white down. (Name in Greek &ign%ing 
a slipper^ but why given to wis plant is not known.) 

10. HoBiLOttiJi fewk-weed). — Involucre imbricate^ 
with numerous oblong scales ; receptacle dotted ; frwt 
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aagular, fiurowed, abrapt^ with a toothed maigin at the 
top ; papptu bristly, ses^e^ not white. (Kame from 
the Gre^, hierax^ a hawk, because that bird was sup- 
posed to use the plant to strengthen its sight) 

11. Lb6ntodon (Dandelion^ — Intnhfcre imbricated 
with numerous scales^ the outermost of which are loose, 
and often reflexed ; rMeptadt dotted ; fruiU dightly 
flattened, rough, bearing a long and Tory slender l^ak ; 
pappus hairy. (Name &om the Greek, /eon, a Uon, and 
oimst odonJtos, a tooth, firam the tooth-like lobes of the 
leaves.) 

12. LafsAna (Nipple-wort). — Involucre a single row 
of erect scales, with 4 — 5 small ones at the base^ con- 
tainmg but few flowers; receptade naked; ihiU flat- 
tened, furrowed*; pap^ 0. (Name of Greek origin.) 

13. CiOHORiUM (Chicoiy ). — Involucre in 2 rows, inner 
of 8 scales, which bend back after flowering ; outer of 
5 smaller loose scales ; receptade nakei, or slightly 
hairy ; fndt thick above, tapering downwards ; pappus 
a double row of small chaffy scales. (Name of Arabic 
origin.) 


II. Ctnaroo:£fhala. — ThisUe Group, 

14. Arctium (Burdock). — Involucre globose, scales 
ending in hooked points ; rtcepUtcU chaffy oblong; 
4-8ided; pappus ehort (Name from the Greek anAos^ 
a bear, from the roughness of the heads of flowers.) 

15. SerrAtula (^w-wort). — SUvmeM and pudXs on 
different plants ; involucre imbricated, scales not prickly ; 
receptade cha% or bristly ; fruit flattened, not beaked ; 
pappus hairy. (Name from the Latin sinrula, a little 
saw, the leaves l^ing finely serrated.) 

16. Sauss(^rba. — Involucre imbricated, scales not 
prickly ; anJthers bristly at the base ; receptade chaffy ; 
pappus double, outer bristly, inner longer, feathery. 
ffl^ed in honour of the two Sausswresf eminent 
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17. CiBDUua (llustle). — Itwolwere swollen below, 
imbricated with thom-like scales; receptacle bristly; 
pappus hairy, united, by a ring atr the base, and soon 
£eiU^ o£ (Tho Latin name of the jdant) 

18. Cnious (Plame-ThiBtle)L — ^Resembling Carduus, 
except that the pappus is feathery. (Name from the 
Greek cnteo, to prick.) 

19. . Onofobdum (Gotton-Thistle). — Receptacle honey- 
combed; fruit 4-angled; pappue hairy, rough; in 
other respects resembling Cardvus, (Name of Gtreek 
origin.) 

20. GarlIna (Carline-Thistle). — ^Resembling Cnieus, 
except that the inner scales of the involucre ore cha% 
and coloured, and spread like a ray. (Name, the same 
as CaroUnOy from a tradition that the root of one species, 
C. acaulitt was shown by an angel to Charlemagne as a 
remedy for the plague which prevailed in his army.) 

21. Centaur^ (Knapweed, Blue-bottl^ Ssc.y-Invo- 
lucre imbricated ; receptacle bristly ; pappus haiiy^ or 
0 ; cvUr florets large, irregalar, destitute of stamens 
and pistils. (Name fix)m the Centaur dtiron, who is 
frbled to have healed wounds with it.) - 


III. Tubxfl 6 b 2E. — Tasisg Group, 

22. BmsNS (Bur-Marigold^ — FruU crowned with 2 
or 3 erect rigid bristles, which are rough with minute 
teeth pointing downwards. (Name from t^e Latin 
hU, doubly and dens, a tooth, ^m the structure of the 
frttii) 

23. Kopat 6 biu]C (Hemp-Agilmonyl — Heads few 
flowered; iamlucre imbricated, oblong; reoepUide 
naked; styles mudb longer them the florets. (Name 
from MiOiiddites Edpator, who la-said to have brought 
the plant into use.) 

24. CBBtadooKA (Goldylooks). — Inutlum a , single 

row of loosdy spreading 8(nle8 ; honoy<<oombM ; 
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fru^ flattened, silkj; pappuB haiiy, louglL (Name 
from the Greek chrytOBt g^^id, and ooi»$, hair.) 

26. DioTis (^tton-weed ). — PappUB 0 j cotoUq with 
two ears at the base, which remaib and crown the fruit 
(Name from the Greek dU^ double^ az^d ous, an ear, 
from the stnictore of the fruit.) 

26. Tanao^um (Tanay). — Invdwre cup-shaped, im- 
bricated ; rtoepiacU naked ; fmtit crowned with a chaffy 
border. (Name altered from the Greek aitidiMston^ ever- 
lasting.) 

27. ArtbmIsia (Wormwood). — PappuB 0 ; involucre 
roundish, imbricated, containing but few flowers. 
(Named after ArUmiSf the Diana of the Greeks.) 

28. Antennaria (Everlasting). — StameuB and pistils 
on separate plants ; pappus hairy, that of the barren 
flowers thickened or- feathery upwards ; involucre 
coloured, rigid. (Name from the antennee of an insect, 
which the pappus of the barren flower resembles)L 

29. GnaphAlium (Cudweed). — Involucre roundish, 
dry, imbricated, often coloured \ receptacle naked ; 
pappus hairy. (Name from the Greek gnaphdlion, soft 
down, with which the leaves are covered) 

30. FilAoo. — ^/nw/ucre tapering upwards, imbricated, 
of a few long pointed scales ; receptacle chofi^ in the 
circumference ; pappus hairy ; florels few, Ike outer 
ones bearing pistils only. (Nome from the Latin 

a thread, me whole plant being clothed with white 
thread-li]^ hairs, or down.) 

31. PBiAsiTBS (Butter-Bur)i — Involuere a sixifdB row 
of narrow scales ; recep^ade nake|^ ; barren and fertile 
flowers mostly on different {dants. (Name from the 
Greek pStetsost a covering for the head, from the large 
siae of the leaves.) 

rV, lUoUVA — Vaitp Cfroup^ 

32. Tuaimqo (Cblf s-lbot ). — Involuere a afn^ row 
of nairotr acalea; reeeptade naked; jlorsfr of Ole xajf 
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aaxiow, in Bevetal rows ; o£ the disk few, all yellow. 
(Name the Latin a cough, from the nee to 
which it is applied.) 

33. EafoEBON (Slea-baneX — Involucre imbricated 
with narrow scales ; receptacle naked ; fiorele of the ray 
in many rows, veiy narrow, different in colour from 
those of the disk. (Name in Greek signifying growing 
old ai an early eeaeon, the early appearance of the 
grey seed-down.) 

34. Aster (Starwort). — Involucre imbricated, a few 

scales on the flower-stalk ; receptacle naked, honey- 
combed; of the ray in 1 row, purple ; of the disk 

yellow ; pappiu hairy, in many rowa (Name from the 
Greek aster^ a star.) 

33. SolidAoo (Golden-rod). — Involucre and receptacle 
as in Aster ; florae all yellow ; pappue hairy, in 1 row. 
(Name from the Latin eolidare, to unite, on account of 
its supposed qualities of healing wounds.) 

36. Sbn^cio (Eagwort^ Groundsel and Flea-bane). — 
Involucre imbricat^ oblong or conical, a few smaller 
scales at the base ; receptacle naked ; florete all yellow, 
the outer in S, vulgdrie wanting. (Name from the Latin 
eeneXf an old man, from the grey seed-down.) 

37. Doronigum (Leopard's-bane ). — Involucre cup- 
shaped, scales equal, in 2 rows; floreie 4 dl yellow; 
pappue hairy, wanting in the florete of the ny. (Name 
of uncertain etymology.) 

38. IsrpLA (Elecampane ). — Involucre imbricated, in 
many rows ; receptacle naked ) florae all yfi^w anihere 
with two bristles at jhe base ; pappue hairy, in 1 row. 
(Name mobably a corruption of ffeUnula^ Little Helen.) 

39. jhjxjolBLA (FLea-baneX — ^fmroftforsloosely imbri- 
eatedl^ in fbw rows ; pwm in 3 rows^ outer one ahi^ 
mpdbMpedu toothed inner ba^, in other reepeote like 
iNtjna. (Nime fm Latin a flea, wbieli is 
suppowd to be^riv^ie/way ly ite powezM smeU.) 

40 . ^ ^ ^ 

bhmt eealee? conical; outer florpe wlrite. 
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inner yellow ; pappui 0. (Name from the Latin hdluB^ 
pretty.) 

41. ChbtbInthexuh (Ox-eye ). — Inwihure nearly flat, 
the scales membranaceous at the margin; recepUutU^ 
naked; pappus 0. (Name flcom the Gr^ f^aos, 
gold, and atUhot, a flower.) 

42. MatbicIrta. (Wild Chamomile ). — Iwuoluere cup- 
shaped or nearly flat, the scales imbricated ; rteeptadt 
conical, naked ; florets of the ray whit^ of the disk 
yellow ; pappus 0. (Name from some supposed medi- 
cinal virtues.) 

43. Anthemis (Chamomile). — Involucre cup-shaped, 
or nearly flat, the scales membranaceous at the margin ; 
recepUide convex, chaffy ; pappus 0, or a narrow chaffy 
border. (Name from the Greek anihosy a flower, ftom 
the value of its blossoms as a medicine.) 

44. Achilla (Yarrow ). — Involucre egg-shaped or 
oblong, imbricated ; receptacle flat, chaf^ ; flartU all of 
one colour, those of the ray 5 — 10, broad ; pappus 0. 
(Named after Achilles.) 

L CiCHORiCEA, — Chicory Group, 

1. Tragop6oon (GoaCs-heard), 

1. T, pratensis (Yellow Goat's-beard ); — Involucre 
about as long as, or longer than, the corolla; Ucates 
broad at the base, very long, tapering, channelled, 
imdivided; flower-stalks slightly thickened above. — 
Meadows, not uncommon. An erect glaucous plant, 
about 2 feet high, with lo^ grass-like leaves, and laige 
bright yellow flpwers, whi& always close early in the 
day, and have hence gained for the plant the name of 
John-go*to*'bedrat-iliooQ. The pappus is very baankiflil, 
the featheiy down being xaim on a long stalk, and 
interlaced so «a io a kind of shallow cup.^11 
June^ July. 

* T, (Salaeiy), ihoufl^ not a Briti^ 
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nuaovtfooar nunmig (Fdlow-^Toafj-tear^ 

qpeeieB, ia occasioiiiBlly foTind in moist msadowi. In 
habit it xeBsmblM the Uitb, bat has poiple flowets. It 
wtM fhnneily much cultiTated for the sake of its fleihy 
tapeiuig loofei^ irhioh were boiled or stewed, and eaten. 
Its place *is^ttOW aiq^lied by dSwrsoii^ ir«Mii*w • 
but dixeotiMW Ibr ita eoltoto aie atOl glvoi m moat 
gardenenf o i t a MaM L 
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nELKlHTHiA BCHiofoEB {BrUUy Ox-tongu$). 


2. HBLMfNTHIA (0«-fon^). 

1. IT. eckujides (Bristly Ox tongue). — aste places; 
not uncommon. A stout and much biandied herb, 2 — S 
feet high, well distinguished by its numerous pn^Mes, 
each of which springs from a raised white spot^ and by 
the large heart-shaped bracts at the base of the yellow 
fiowers^^^YL June^ July. PerennisL 


3. PlOBIB. 

1. P. hieracUMes (Hawk-weed PioriB).^Wa8te plaoee; 
common. A rather slender plant; 2 — 3 feet hig^ 
branched piindpally abore; the stem are roogli with 
hookod briatlM j the Uasm narrow, rough and toothed, 
seasUe; thejIoiMPinunieioiis, yellow, 
on the stalks . — Yl July^*-September. Biennial. 
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ncBXB ninuoiolDn iRwk-wid J*feri»). 


4. ApIbgia (HawhhU), 

1. A. hispida (Bough Hawk-bit).--Z«aw» all ftom 
the loot^ piimatifid, with the lobes pointing badneards, 
rough with forked biislles ; stalk single-flowered. — 
Meadows and waste places, frequent — Flowers yellow. — 
FL June— September. Perennial. 

2. A, awtwmnMis (Autumnal Hawk-bit).— aL 
fromiha foot^ narrow, slip^tly hairy on the ribs beneath ; 
staih mafly floweredf swollen beneath the flowers.— Mea- 
dows and oor^lds^ frequent A tall plant, 3—8 feat 
h^h^ witii.a 4loimy vMsiucre^ and lasge daep-ydlaw 

H Ingoit Perennial 
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5. TBRfNOLL 

1 . T, lArtA (Huiy Tlixmcia). — Hnthfl and doroa, 
commoiL AubaU plaa^ 4 —^ inoheehigh, 'withapiaad- 
ing, mon or \m lobed, which are Toti|^ Wilh 
forkad briattai^ and laaieaa aomawhat haiiy 1(0^ 
which bean a7aUow.^0Mcr.«— IL July—- BanmilaL 



EoZiSI] 



TBMHCiA RiRTA (Hoirff Thrineta). 

6* Htfochjebib 

1. H, radiediki (Long-rooted Cat*B-ear). — ^Leaves all 
from the root, pinnatifi^ with the lobes pointing back- 
irard^ bristly; ttalka branched, smooth, with a few 
scales below the flowers. — ^Hedges and waste places, oom- 
mop. ^stingoished by its long branched ^wsr- 

sialks, which are quite smooth thioughoatk end slighil|y 
swollen beneath the laige y^ow flqwes^ where there are 
also a few small soales.^ll. July, 'Aug^ FetennisL 
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HTFOOBJnii BADiCATA (Long-Toodd Cof MOr): 

^ Bendes the' above, there are two other British 
species of Hypochssris : H, glabra (Smooth Gaf a-ear^ 
whidi has nearly smooth Uavu, and small ydlow 
flowm scaicely larger than the iwwhurt^ aiavdly 
places not common ; and B. macyldta (Spotted Gat*s- 
ear)^ which has rou^ spreading leaves^ whidi axe not 
loh^ aftd I (or xsxely more) very la^ deep ydlow 
fiwKr; limestone and magnewan zocka^ zaie. 
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7. LaotOoa (Zethue), 

1. Z. (Ivy-leaved Lettace)L — FhreU 6 Uavea 

pixmatifid, variously cut^ with the terminal lobe largest ; 
paniclea spreading. — ^Woods and old walls, not uncom- 
mon. A slender plants leafy below, 1 — ^2 feet high, 
with small yellovr heads, each of which contains 6 equal 
florets, and thus resembles a simple flower of five petals. 
The panide has a singularly angular growth ; the fruit 
is black. — ^FL July — September. BienniaL 

* There are three otW British species of Lactdca, 
vzhich axe less common than the preening ; L. Scorlola 
(Prickly Lettuce), which has nearly perpendicular leaves, 
prickly at the back ; L. virusa (Strong-scented Lettuce) 
has spreading prickly leaves ; and Z. s^igna has narrow 
toothed leaves, and bears its Jlowers in lateral tufted 
clusters. The Garden Lettuce (Z. saliva) belongs to 
this genus, but is not a native plant. 

8. SoNCHUS (Sauhthistle), 

1. S. oterdeeus (Common Sow-thistle, Milk-thistle). 
— Leaves oblong, more or less pinnatifid or entire, 
toothed, often prickly, the upper ones clasping the 
htem ; stem branched ; heads somewhat umbellate ; in- 
volucres smooth. — ^Wasto places, and as a weed in gar- 
<lcns, common. This plant is commonly known under 
the name of Milk-thisUe, and is much sought after as 
lood for rabbits. — ^FL June — September. Annual 

2. S. arvensis (Com Sow-thistle, Milk-thistle). — 
Leaves oblong, the lower ones pinnatifid, with the lobes 
pointing backwards, toothed, heart-shaped at the base ; 
stem simple ; heads corymbose ; involucre mdjloieer-stalks 
hairy. — ^In similar situations with the last, from which 
it may be readUy distinguished by its simple stem and 
much huger flowers. — ^FL August, September. Per* 
ennial 

* S. palustris (Marsh Sow-thistle) is a much taller 
species than either of tibe preceding^ growing 6—8 feet 

a 
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high ; the leavn are arrow-shaped at the base ; the 
Jlow&n large and yellow, with hai^ imolucra. It ^ws 
in marshy places ; rare. 8. alpln^ (Alpine Sow-thistle)^ 
— now c^ed MtUg^dmm alpinun ^ — is a yeiy handsome 
plant, with large blue JUneers, It grows on the Glova 
mountains, but is rare. 
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ones narrow, arrow-shaped at the base, and clasping 
the stem ; flimers numerous. — ^In waste ground, and on 
the roofs of cottages : common. Varying in height, 
from 6 inches to 2 feet, or more, and producing abun- 
dance of yellow flowers.— Jbl July — ^ptember. An- 
nual. 



Gama toudu ( AnooA Awfc’t'liant}. 


C. pahMaa (Marsh Hawk’s-heord).— Zeavea smooth, 
the lower ones pinnatifid, with the lobes pointing bsek- 
WBids, tapeiing into a stalk ; the upper ones ii|Bioir» 
heart-shaped at the baseband clasping the item. — I w e y 
a 2 
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woods ; not unfrequeni — ^EL July — September. Per-' 

* There are several other British species of CrepU, 
some of which are of common occurrence. For a 
description of these the student is referred to “ Hooker 
and Amott’s British Flora.” Two of them are described 
under the name Borhhadda. 



hierAciuk pilobella (ilfolue-ear Hawlrvxea) 


10. Hieraoium (Hawh-toeed). 

1. H, PUoaeUa (Mouse-ear Hawk-weed). — sin^e- 
llowered, leafless ; BcUmt creeping ; Uava entire, hai^. 
— ^Bankc^ and dry pastures ; common. Well distm- 
guished from all other British plants of the Order by its 
creeping scionB, by its haiiy undivided leaves, which 
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are hoaiy undenieath, and by its bright lemon-oolouxed 
flowers. — il May — July. PerenniaL 

2. H, murdrum (Wall Hawk-weed ). — Stem many- 
flowered, with 1 lea^ branched above ; rooUUaveB egg- 
shaped, toothed at the base. — ^W alls and rocks ; coUunon. 
A very variable plants 12 — 18 inches high, rar^y having 
more than one leaf on the stem, sometixnes none ; the 
leaves are usually more or less hairy, the flowers small, 
yellow. — ^FL July, August. PerenniaL 

3. H. sylvdticum (Wood Hawk-weed). — Stem many- 
flowered, with a few leaves ; leavet narrow, egg-shaped, 
toothed, with the teeth pointing upwards ; inmolucre 
hoary with down. — ^Woods and banks; common. A 
very variable plants both in size and habit The leaves 
are sometimes very slightly toothed, at other times 
deeply so, and often spotted with purole ; the flowers 
are large and yellow. — ^FL Augusl^ September. Per- 
ennial. 

4. H, Sdbaudum (Shrubby Hawk-weed). — rigid, 
many-flowered, leafy ; lower leavet tapering into a short 
stalk, upper sessile, rounded at the base — Woods and 
banks; not unfrequent As variable a plant as the last 
— FL August September. Perennial. 

5. H\ unibellatvm (Narrow-leaved Hawk-weed). — 

Stem rigid, many-flower^ leafy ; narrow, slightly 
toothed ; fiowert in a terminal corymb ; scopes of the 
involucre reflexed at the point — Woods; not unfre- 
quent A tall plant 2 — 3 ^th a remarkably 

erect growth, unbranched, and terminating in an almost 
umbellate tuft of large, yellow flewers. — FL August 
September. PerenniaL 

* No less than twenty-two other species of Hawk-weed 
besides the above are described by Hooker and Amott 
some of which are doubtflil natives, the others rare. 
Of these it is not thought necessary to give even the 
names here, but most of the common species will agree 
with one or other of the descriptions given above. The 
student however, must not 1^ disheartened if hb find 







udFTODOK TABizACUK [Cowmon Dawklum). 

11. Le6ntodon (Dandelion), 

1. L, Tardx(uum (Common Dandelion). — Cultivated 
groimd ; abundant. Dandelion, from the French, Dent- 
de-lion^ lion’s-tooth, is the popular TiaTna of nearly all 
the larger yellow flowers belonging to this Sub-order. 
The true Dandelion may, however, be readilyjcnowh by 
the following characters. The leavee all spring from the 
and are deeply cut, with the sharp lobes point- 
ing backwards ; the flower-stdUee are hollow, smooth, 
ai^ leafless^ and bear a single flower ; the outer scales of 
the innobtort are reflexed ; the paygnu is stalked, and 
white ; the heads when in fruit are of a ^bular form ; 
and the reeeptacle, after the fruit has been blown away, 
is convex, and dotted. — ^FL nearly all the year xounl 
Perennial. 
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lapbAita comrtina {Common Nipplowii). 


12. LafsXna (iir^^^t0orf)L 

1. L, commiintt (Common Nipple-wort). — Zeavet 
stalked, toothed, heart-shaped at the base ; steei branched; 
/ouws numerous. — ^Hedgm and waste ground ; oommon. 
A leafy plant, 2 — 3 feet high, with numerous small 
yellow flowers ; the lower leaves often have ssvezal small 
lobes running along the opposite sides of the stalka.-^ 
FL July, August. Aimtial. 

* Z. pmUla ie a rare speoiei^ occasionally flrand in 




cxoBtfiuuK liiTTsm(?F’iM CMeorVt or Sueeory). 

13. CiOH6RinM (Cfhicory). 

1. (Wild Chicory, op Succoiy)! — Wdl 

dia t in ga idi ed by its tough, twig-like ffonu, along which 
axe xasged hu^, blue, aessile ./btaer«.-^ir Jaa. E» 
Smith, &e diatinyiiahed £raiideT of the TjTiTifla.n Society, 
addom aaw Ihe dwoate blue flowen of the wild Sueeory 
without imUiDg to mind, that^ when in infiincy their 
beauty eai^t hie eye and attracted hia adnuzatioii 
above moat otbem^ he tried in vain to pluck them from 
the atalk. In an introductory lecture at the Boyal 
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Instdtatioxi, he thue alludes to this circumatance : — 
*‘f^Eoni the earliest period of my recollection, when 
1 can juat remember tugging ineffectually with all my 
infant strength at the tough stalks of the wild Succory, 
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on the chalky liilla about Norwich, I have found the 
study of nature an increasing source of unalloyed 
pleasure, and a consolation and a refuge under every 
pain.*' 


IL Ctnabog^phaljb. — ThistU Group, 

14. Abotium (^ur-dodt). 

1. A, Lappa (Common Bur-dock). — ^The only British 
species. — ^Waste places \ common. A large and stout 
herbaceous plants remarkable for the picturesque cha- 
racter of its wavy Uavet, (which are often introduced by 
artists into the foreground of their landscapes,) and 
for the round heads.of purple flowera, inclosed in a glo- 
bular involucre of hooked scales, by help of which the 
seeds ore attached to the coats of animals, and conveyed 
to a distance. The scales are often interwoven with a 
white cottony substance. — July, August. BienniaL 


15. SbbbAtula (iSbuMaort)L 

8, tmctdria (Common Saw-wort). — ^The only British 
species. — ^Pastures ; frequent. A slender plants 1 — 2 
feet high, with a stiff erect atem, slightly branched above, 
deeply cut and serrated leavea, and small terminal heada 
of purple flowera ; the outer scales of the involucre are 
smooth and close pressed, the inner tinged with puipla 
-—El August. Perennial. 

16. Sausb(;riia. 

1. 8, alpCna (Alpine Saussuxea). — The only Biituh 
species, found on Snowdon and the Highland mountains. 
—The atem is from 8 — 12 indies high ; the leavea cot- 
tony beneath ; and the ^toert light pui^le^ inatenninsl 
duster. — ^E1 August Perennial. 
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c^amvB vuTAMB (TkUtle)L 


17 . Cabduus 

1. G. nttiant ^luk Tbi8tle),^ireads solitazr, dxoOp- 
ing ; ieaUt o£ the involuen tapering to a rigid pointy 
cottony^ the oater ones b^t back ; winged by 
thorny leavea.— -Waste places; common. Awyhand- 
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Bome plant, about 2 feet bigb, with a furrowed cottony 
stem, deeply lohed thorny leaves, which are downy on 
the veins beneath, and large deep purple flowers, to 
which the radiat^ involucre is a very ornamental 
appendage. This is sometimes called the Scotch ThisUo, 
but incorrectly. The upper part of the flower-stalk is 
nearly bare of leaves, and the flower itself has a power- 
ful odour . — TL June — ^August. BieuniaL 

2. C, acaneAotdss (Welt^ Thistle). — ^ITeadfcluBtercd, 
round ; leaUs of the involum linear, thorny, spreading 
or erect ; item winged by the thorny leaves. — ^Waste 
places; common. A branched, very thorny plant, 3—4 
feet high, with small heads, of deep purple, or some- 
times white flowers. — ^FL June, July. Annual. 

3. C. tenuifl6rus (Slender-flowei!^ Thistle). — Heads 
clustered, cylindrical ; scales of the involucre thorny, 
erect ; stem winged 'by the thorny leaves, which are 
cottony beneath. — ^Waste places, especially near the sea ; 
very common in the West of England. Well distin- 
guii^ed by the small heads of pink flowers, and the very 
long erect scales of the involucre. The stems are 2 — 4 
feet high, and bear all the flowers at the summit — ^Fi. 
June, July. Annual 

* C. Maridnus (Milk Thistle) is a stouter plant 
tlian either of the preceding, and is distinguished at 
once by the white veins on its leaves, from which it 
derives its popular name. It was called by the eaily 
botanists Carduus Marine, oi ** Our Lady’s Thistle.” — 
FL June, July. Biennial 

18. Cnigus (Flume-Thistle). 

1. C. Umoeoldtus (Spear Flume-Thistle ). — Heads most- 
ly solitary, stalked, egg-shaped; secUes of the involucre 
thorny, spreading, woolly ; stem winged by the thorny 
leaves, the bbes o£ which are 2-oleft.— Waste places and 
hedges; common. This is more like the Gotton-ThisUe 
(On^ordssm) than any other species of this genun It 
grows 3—4 feet high ; the leaves are downy beneath. 
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and the headi of Jlowei% though not so laige as those of 
the OoUomrThMe^ have the same dull puiple hue. — 
FL July — September. Biennial.. 



Oman palobxbu (Jrarth 


2. 01 polvdai* (Marsh Plume-ThisUe). — Etad% clus- 
tered, cggiflhsped ; scales of the involucre dosely pressed, 
pointed \ dm, ‘winged by the thomy leaveB.^MoiBt 
meaddwifinid borders of fields ; verv common. The 
tallest «if the British Thistles, 4 — 10 feet h^h, consist- 
ing of n ihiigle, stoats hollow stem, which is branched 
towiucdi the eummii^ and bears numerous dusters of 
rather small, deep purple (sometimes whits) '/bim ' 
The toes are thuiMy armed with short thooiB^ which 
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aro often of a brownish hue. — FL July, August Bien- 

nial. 

3. C. a^irvenaU (Creeping Plume-ThisUe ). — UeadB of 
flowers numerous, stewed, • egg-shaped ; Kales of the 
involucre dosely pressed, point^ but scarcely thorny ; 
stem not winged; root creeping. — ^Border of Adds ; very 
common. A handsome weed, about two feet high ; the 
flowers, which grow in a corymbose manner, are of a 
light purple colour, and smell like those of the Mwk 
TIdslU . — FL July. Perennial. 

4. C. pratensU (Meadow Plume-Thistle ). — Heads of 
flowers mostly solitary ; stem-leaves few, soft, and wavy. 
— ^Moist meadows j not general. A small plant, 12 — 
1 8 iiLches high, with a cottony stem, bearing a few leaves, 
and rarely more than one small purple flower. — FI. July. 
Perennid. 

6. C, oLcaulis (Dwarf Plume-Thistle ). — Heads of 
flowers solitary and stemless, or nearly so. — ^Dry gravelly 
or chalky pastures ; not general, but in some places 
very abundant, and a pernicious weed. A low plant, 
consisting of a few thorny leaves, and a single, almost 
stemless, purple flower, by which character it is readily 
distinguished from all the rest of the Thistle Tribe. — 
FL July, August. Perennial. 

* Less common species of Cnicus are (7. eridphorus 
(Woolly-headed Flume-Thistle), distingui^d by the 
thick white wool which clothes the scales of the very 
Im^ flowers : (7. iuherosus (Tuberous Plume-Thistle), 
which grows only in Wiltshire, an erect single-stemmed 
plant, with a sin^e, laige purple Jlloi\per : C. heterophyUus 
(Mdancholy Plume-T^tle)^ a mountain plant, with an 
erect, cottony stem, and a single, handsome^ purple 
flower. 


19. OnOFOBDUX (CoUonThMs), 

1. 0. Aednlhism (Bootdi Thistle). — ^The commonest 
of the thistle-tiibe, abounding in waste ground, and 
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by road aides, in most soils. The involucre is globose, 
mth the ecdlee spreading in all directions ; the stem is 
-winged with the rough cottony featet ; the flouert are 
laig^ of a dull purple hue, and mostly solitary, or but 
slightly cluster^ at the ends of the branches The 
seeds are the favourite food of goldfinches, which may 
often be seen in autumn fluttering like butterflies round 
the witiiered stalks. This species is the true Scotch 
Thidle, — ^Fl. July, August. Biennial 
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OAXiiHA toloAbu (CommoB Cairlku TMriU). 


20. CABiivA (fhrlinf TfatUej, 

1 . ( 7 . vtUgdfU (Common Carlino Thistle). — The only 
Biituh species^ growing on dry heathy ei^eckUy nesr 
the 8e& — ^Beadily 4iBti]]guiahed fiom eireiy other finifeulL 
Thistle by the long wner aoaiet of the ttwoluer^ whkh 
are straw-odooxed and gjoaiqrf a&d spread in a ladiMe 
manner so as to teaemble ptHk. In dry weather they 
lie flati but when thh almoq^heia is mdat, they ^tiaetaul 
form, as it wm, a pant-heuie OFer the floxeta. Ihair 
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tertore is like that of the flowers called “Everlasting 
hence, they scarcely alter thein appearance when dead, 
and as the whole plant is lenlarkably durable, they 
often retain their form and position^ till the succeeding 
spring. In Germany, France, and Italy, the large white 
flower of one specie^ C, is often nailed upon 

cottage-doors, by way of a hygrometer, as it closes before 
rain. — FI. June. Biennial 

21. CENTAURfla {Knap-weedt Bhu-iottU), 

1. G. nig^'a (Black Enap-woed). — Outer scales of the 
involucre egg-shaped, fringed with spreading bristles ; 
lower leaves toothed, often with a few small lobes at the 
base, upper narrow, tapering ; flowers with or without 
a ray ; pappus very short, tufted. — ^Meadows and corn- 
field; common. A tough-stemmed plant, 1 — 2 feet 
high, with heads of dull purple jUmers^ which are re- 
marlmble for the brown, or almost black, hue of the 
scales of the invohxxre. This plant is popularly known 
by the name of Mard-lwad. — ^FL June — ^August. Per- 
ennial. 

2. G. Scabidsa (Greater Enap-weed)^— «^ter scales of 
the involucre egg-shaped, somewhat downy, fringed; 
leaves pinnatifid, roughish, segments tapering jo a point 
— ^Me^ows and corn-fields: common. Larger and 
stouter than ^e last^ from which it is distingii^ed by 
the bri^ter hue of its handsome radiate flowery and 
the Ught-ooloured'fiiinge on the scales of th» involucre. 
— *FL July, Augusta Perennial 

3. Cl ufiantu (Com iBlue-battle).-^uter <eal«of the 

inveihcirf deeply toothed ; leaves very narrow, sli^tly 
toottA oottony. — Com-fields ; frequent One ol the 
prettiset of flowers^ and well meriting the distanctive 
nsjan^ often given to iiy of Qomflewr. The flowers ^ 
hi^i hhie^ with dark anfii^ and when mized.with 
Poppies said yellow Ox^aisies, Ihnn m hriiliaatly- 
oolomdabotiqiiieteiOBn CSdldxeaofteo 
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string the outer florets by bd.p of a needle and thread, 
and after bringing the ends together, press them in a 
book, to form a wreath, which retains its colour for a 
long while. BeoentiLy expanded flowers should be chosen, 
or their colour will fede. The juice of the flowers^ 
expressed and mixed with cold alum-watez^ may be 
used in water-colour drawing. Bose-colour^ white 
and dark purple varieties are commonly to be met with 
in gardens, and the last are oocusionally found in a wild 
state. — FI. July, August ; and, in tomip-fields, again 
in October and November. Autiua], or Biennial 
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4. CX Oak^itrapo, (Common Star-Thutle ). — Sealu of 
the mvo2uer0 ending eiuih in & loh^ and stiff wozn.— Gia- 
velly and sandy places in the So^ih of Sngland. Well 
marked by its purplish which aie aimed below 

with spreading thorns, and resemble in figure the cruel 
iron instrument, named a CcUtropa, which is used in war 
to lame horses; being thrown on Ihe ground where it is 
expected that cavaliy will pass. The instrument is so 
constructed, that, in whatever position it lies, one point 
sticks upwards. — ^Fl. July, August Anniml. 

* C. Jdcea (Brown Eadiant Knap-weed) is a very 
rare species, with purple the outer scales of the 

involucre being pinnatifid, the inner regularly jagged. 


III. TnBiFL6iLS.<->Tan^ Group, 


22. BfDENs (Bur-Marigold). 

1. B. c&mua (Kodding Bur-Mai^old ): — Heade of 
flowers drooping; Uavee seriated, undivid^; bristles of 
the fruit 3—4. — W atery places ; frrauent A somewhat 
succulent plants 1 — 2 feet high, wiui narrow, serrated, 
smooth Im^e^ and button-like, (frooping heads of brown- 
ish yellow flowers, at the base of which are sefbral leafy 
bzeota. The fruit is oblong, and terminates in several 
stiff bristles^ each of whudi is l^ckly set with minute 
points, which are turned back like the barbs of an arrow, 
so M to take a firm hold on the coat of any a nim al 
whioli comes in contact with them.— FL July— Sep- 

2. B, tHpanUa fltifid Bar-Marigold)«*^ApMKi of 
floweis nearly sttect: Uawi 3*psrted.— WateiypUufMi 
comman. l>i8tfrigQuhedfr(mthelaatbyi^ 



OOMPOnin) FLOWERS./ 


smaller heads of flowers, 3-parted leaves, and laj haying 
2 — 3 bristlfia on the fruit — July — September. 

Animal. 



BiDum nuVABilTA [Tvffid BuMror^viil). 


23. Eupatorittx 

1. Mmnd&ifMiiw (Common Hemp-Agrimony). — 
The only Britisfat species.-— Hiffiat shady pkoes ; oonir 
n^ A tall downy plants 3-— 6 feet high, with i wd- 
dish akm, 3^ leaves, and taimiiud ooiyinba 
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of Mnft.ll Gxowded Aeads of dull lilac floneen, which are 
remarkable for theutveiy long^ deeplj doyen styles , — 
H July, August Pereimial ' 



EVPATORiuK oAirarXBtirTTic {fkmnonk Btmp-Jgrimonif). 


24. CHBTsdooitA (Ooldylodat), 

1. C. Lmosgris (ilax-leaved Gteldylocks). — The only 
Britiflh species. — ^limestone cliffs ; very rare.* An her- 
baceous .plants 12 — 18 inches high, with erects simple 
slmSf wl^h are thickly set with smooth, linear Uows^ 
and bear a £bw heads of yellow./2o«vrs ^ the extremity. 
— ^FL Angnsf^ September. PeiexmiaL 

25. Di6t^ (Cbftoa-tMwQ. 

1. D. (Sea-side Cotton-weed)L^Ihe only 

BpedeB.-»SBiidy sea^dborcs ; rare. The fools nm deeply 


COMPOUND FLOWERS. 


m 


into the sand ; the Btenu, whidh^ are about a foot high, 
are thickly set with oblong, blunt which, as well 
as the rest of tiie plants are covered with thick white 
cotton, and almost hide the small terminal heads of 
yellow ./Wera— FL August, September. Perennial 



tawaoAxok TOLaABS (OnNwm 


26 . Takao^iuk (Tansy). 

1 . T, vfUydre (Common TanBy).-^Tko only British 
species. — ^H^ges, and waste ground ; common. Grow- 
ing 2-*S feet and wall aktinguished by its deeply 
twice piimilific4 eat Umfes^ and teimmal corymka m 
bright yellow,, button’]^ fiowen* Ihe whole plant k 
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Utter and aromatic^ and is not only naed in medicine, 
hat fiMEina the prinoipU ingredient in the nauseous dish 
called Tanty pudding.^^ August PerenniaL 



^amoMA Asrta t MicM (Oommtm WmMnod^ 

37, Araodsia (Wbmwwi, Mugwori), 

1. A. (Gommim Wonnwood).-^AceNwv 

vith hhixituh etgnMnta^ twice pHmattfld, sUl^ on both 


COMPOUND FLOWERS. 


sides ; heads hemispheiica], drooping. — ^Waste ground ; 
common. A bushy plant, with silky stems and leaves, 
and panides of numerous small beads of dull yellow 
flowers. The whole plant is bitter and aromatic, and is 
much used, in the rural districts where it abounds, as a 
tonic. — ^FL July — September. FerenniaL 

2. A, vtdgdris (Mugwort). — Leaves pinnatifid, with 
acute segments ; white with down beneath ; Aeods ob- 
long. — ^Hedges, and waste places ; common. Taller, 
and more slender than the last ; well distinguished by 
the leaves being green above and white below, and by 
the absence of aromatic odour. — ^Fl. July — September. 
Perennial 

3. A maritima (Sea Wormwood). — Leaves twico 
pinnatifid, downy on both sides ; heads in racemes, 
oblong. — ^t marshes ; frequent. Somewhat resem- 
bling A, AbsitUhium, but smaller and well distinguished 
by &e above characters. The clusters of flowers are 
sometimes drooping, sometimes erect. — ^FL July — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

A. campestris (Field-Wormwood) is a rare species, 
growing on sandy heaths in Norfolk and Suffolk. In 
this species the segments of the leaves terminate in 
pointy and the sUms, until flowering, are prostrate. 

28. Antenniria {Everlasting). 

1. A. diehca (Mountain Cud-weed). — ^The only British 
species. — ^Mountain heaths, frequent A pretty litUo 
l)lant, 3 — 6 inches high, with oblong leaves, which 
are broadest towards Sie end, gseen above, cottony 
below ; the heads of flowers grow 4 — 6 together, and 
are rendered conspicuous by the white or rose-coloured 
invUuere, which is of the texture commonly termed 
everlasH/^. — ^FL July, August Perennial 

* The While EverjlaeHng of gardens is A. margarii^ 
a much larger pla&t It is occasionally found in 
situatUma where it is apparentiy wild, but ia not con- 
aideied to be indigenous. 
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ADTxinf A bia DiolcA (MowtMn BverluUitg). 


29. Gkaphaliuh {pud-wee^ 

1. G. uliginosim (Marsh Cud-weed ^ — Stems much 
branched, woolly ; leaves very narrow, downy, over- 
topping the clustered, termi^ heads. — ^Wet sandy 
pl^es, especially where water has stood during winter ; 
common. A smali plant, 3 — 6 inches higl]^ rendered 
conspicuous by its tufted white stems and leaves, and by 
the ^ 08 ^, yellowish-brown scales of its small clustered 
flowers.— El Augus^ September. Annual 
* Two other speciee of Cud-weed are found in Scot- 
land : G. sffhdJtievm (Highland Cud-wee^ a cottony 
plmit, with a simple bearing its heads ei/tfioimrs 
in a leafy qifts; this species'is also found in gnvelly 
pastures in England : and G, euipimm (]>WBxf Cud- 



OOHFOUim IL0WBB8. 


‘Weed), coxmuon on the sununitB of the Hi glilatnq moun- 
tains, also a cottony plenty but xarely exceeding 2 — 3 
inches in height, wim toft^ Zaamsi^ and flowering stems 
almost bare of leaves. 



riLioo OBBHlmoA (Cbmaum FUag9}> 


30. FxiiiGO. 

1. F. Oenttdtdoa (CiSonmion FiUgo ). — JStm cottony^ 
erect, terminating in a giobnlar aasembhige oL heads, 
from the base of 'which rise two or more Jhieer-eta&t, 
-which aie prolific in like manner. — ^Diy gravdly plaaeB,. 
common. A Httle plant, 6-^ indias hi^, 
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well distinguiBlied by the above character. From this 
curious mode of growth, the^plant was called by the old 
botanists JETeria ynvffia, (the u^utiful herb), as if the 
young shoots were guilty of disrespect by overtopping 
the parent — ^FL June, July. Annual. 

2. F, mimma (Least Filago ). — Stem erect, repeatedly 
forked; leaxea very narrow, cottony, pressed to the 
stem ; heads conicd, in lateral and terminal clusters, 
shorter than the leaves. — Diy gravelly places, common. 
Yet smaller .than the last^ growing 4-— 6 inches high, 
with cottony stems and leaves, and brownish-yellow 
flowers. — ^Fl. July, August Annual. 

* A third species of Fildgo (F. Crdlltea) occurs in 
several parts of England and Scotland, and differs from 
the last in bearing leaves much longer than thejlotoers. 


31. PBTAsfTEs (Butter-Bur). 


1. F. vulgdris (Common Butter-Bur). — The only 
British species. — Marshy meadows, not unfrequent. 
The largest, and where it abounds, the most pcmiciou , 
of all the weeds which this country produces. Tlio 
Jlotffers, which are of a dull lilac colour, appear early in 
spring, and are succeeded by downy, kidney-shaped 
leaves^ 1 — 3 feet in diameter, whidi by shacUng the 
ground check the growth of all other plants. ‘‘The 
early blossoming of this rank weed induces the Swedish 
iarmers to plant it, near their bee-hives, l^us we see 
in our gardens the bees assembled on its affinities, F. 
aXba and F. fragremst at a season when scaiody any 
other flowers are expanded .’’ — Hooker and Amotf. 
These two last species are common in shrabbeanei^ almost 
hiding the ground with their broad leaves, thriving 
beneath the^shade of trees and shrubs^ but oveipowering 
all herbaoeous plants, and eventually, it Is said, even 
the shrabs themselves. — ^FL April, Mai^ BnennisL 
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IV. Basuta — DoiUy Group, 

S3. Tuasaioo {CoWo-fiofy 

I, T, only Britidiq^6dei^ 

sl>oaBdHtefiDtolayey fidd% wlien it u « Teiy pemsionf 
weed. 

iDomies wmoA with eoate-like 5fw^aad Wr Midi 
fttii4^ydiaMrjfbiMrpiHlihzui^^ 



COMFOUBD FLOWERS. 


Uaveif wliich do not appear until the flowers haye 
withered, are roundish heart-shaped and angular, with 
dark teeth, and are covered with cottony down. The 
hetudiA of Jloweri droop before expansion, and Idie stalks 
after flowering lengthen considerably. The Goldfinch 
fl^quently lines its nest with the pappus of this plant 
The cotton of the leaves was formerly used as tinder, 
and the leaves themselves afford a rustic remedy for 
coughs. — ^FL March, April PerenniaL 


33. ErIoeron (Fltorhan^ 

1. E. acris (Blue Flea-bane ). — EraTiches erect, rough, 
alternate, bearing single heads ; leavet narrow, entire, 
blunt — Dry places and walls, not common. A muoli 
branched plant, 6 — 18 inches high, with small heads of 
inconspicuous flowers, of which the inner florets are 
yellowish, the outer dull blue. The pappus is very 
long and tawny. — ^FL August Biennial 

' E. alpinus (Alpine Flearbane) occurs on the High- 
land mountains, growing 3 — 5 inches high, each stem 
bearing a single flower, the outer JloreU of which are 
light purple ; E, CanadmsU (Canada Flea-bane) grows 
as a weed in waste ground and on old walls about 
Chelsea and elsewhere ; it has somewhat of the habit 
of Groundsel, and bears small heads of dingy yellow 
Jlowers, 


' 34. Aster {StarwoH), 

1. A. TripdUum (Sea Starwort). — ^The only Bxiiiah 
species, abundant in salt marshes and on seardiffk A 
stout succulent plant, 3-^ feet high, with long, smooth, 
fleshy IsoMi, and oorymbs of large handsonie h6a4e of 
flawertf the ba^flei^ of whioh are yellow, the Oatar 
pmmla In salt inaxaheatlw whole plant is oftwoo?«^ 
with mtid, which givaa it an unsightly appearanoa, but 



ASTER TRIPdLlUM {Sta StaTwoii). 

i 

35. SolidAgo (Golden-rod). 

S. Virg^rea(Gdid<oxL-TQ^ — ^The only British species^ 
commoB in diy woods. — ^An erect, scarcdy hnutiohed 
plant, 2—4) £e!rt high, with rouc^iah, an^ar eUmSt 
simple, sexrated ^ednes, which gradi^y become nanower 
the hi^er they ore on the stem ; and oonnicaoiis, ter- 
minal, crowded dusters of smaQ bright yeUow JUnoen* 
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On monntaiiioiu heaths a yariety ocean with yeey short 
stems and lai^ leam and Jkwen , — ^FL July— Septem- 
ber. Peiem^ 



•OLCDloo vxaaAtiBBA (Ocldnirn^ 


36. Sbni£oio (Ofwmdsel, Ragtoori^ 

1. 8* mUgisis (Common Groundsel ). — Fhwen with- 
oat x^a, in crowded dusten ; {saves half-embiacing the 
stem, deq>ly lobed and toothed. — A common wed in 
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onltiyttlisd ground; a &Toiiiite food of manj amali 
bizdfl. — ^FL all the year xoimdi Annaal. 



3. & ijfhdUcm (Mountain OxouxidBel). — I'huien with 
a &w zay% which are rolled back and inconqdcaona, or 
often wanting; Uavet pinnatifid, with nanow lobefa^ 
toothed.'--4jh»T^yple(^co Pigfcinpiwhedftoia 

the last by its krgw eia^ ita more copioni^ cnl^ oito 
hoa^ and ita conical rather 1km 

heeda of didl yeUow Xba aim ia WMbadf 

1 — 2 feet hic^-«-»FL Jnly-^Septemben Awtik 


OOHPOVND FLOWERS. B71 

3 . 51 Jaes^a (ComitLon Kagworti).-^,B7oioerB with 
spreading rays ; leaTes pinnatifl^ with gmallw lobm at 
the base. — ^Meadows a^ wet places, oomnum . — Stan 
erect, 2 — 3 feet hi^^; Jkfwera lai^ bright yellow, 
corymbose. — ^FL Jtily*-^ptember. Perennial 



SBHicio JACOBAL (Common ita^noorO 


4. 5. agudticua (Manh Bagwort). — Flowen with 
spreading rays ; Umer leavea undivided, toothed, upper 
with a few oblong lobes near the ba8e.-^Wet pli^ 
conunon. Besemblingthelast^butzeaddydiriiingu^ 
Jy iti^ less divided leates . — VI July«-4Bq^iiember. 
Perennial. 

9. 5. (Hoary Bagwortl^/ToiMihi willi 

BpiMding • Uam with very nertWr 

Begments, downy benealSL— Dry banks in a limestoi6 

B B 2 
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or chalky soil, not common. Of about the same size as 
the last^ hut distinguished by its sending up numerous 
cottony stems from the same reol^ and by its regularly 
divided leaves^ the segments of are slightly rolled 

back at the edges. — FL July, August Perenn^ 

6. S. palustrU (Marsh Slea-wort). — Shaggy; item 
much branched, hoUow. — ^Fens of Norfolk and Cam- 
bridge, rare. A stout plant 2 — 3 feet high, vrith 
numerous toothed leaves, which are wavy at the edges ; 
flowers bright yellow. — ^FL June, July. Perennial. 

7. S. eampedrix (Field Flea-wort). — Shaggy ; stem 
simple ; root-leaves oblong, nearly entire, stem-haves 
narrow, tapering. — Chalky downs in the east of Eng- 
land, not common. A small plant, 6 — 8 inches high, 
with a few small stem leaves, and umbels of yellow 
flowers. — ^FL May, June. 

Less common species of Sen6cio are S. visedsus (Viscid 
Groundsel^ which approaches S. svlvdtiau in habit, 
and is distinguished by its being clothed with viscid 
hairs : S. egvdUdm (Inelegant J^s^ort), growing about 
a foot high, with large bright yellow flowers, abundant 
on old walls about Oxford, and Bideford, Devon. (Whenc * 
it derives its name is not clear, inasmuch os it is bv 
far the prettiest British species.) S. palvddsits (Great 
Fen Be^ort), a large aquatic planl^ 5 — 6 feet high, 
with undivided leavesy grows veiy sparingly in the 
east of England : and S. iSaracinicus (Broad-^ved Rag- 
wort)^ also with undivided leaves, but much smaller 
than the last, is not considered to be indigenous. 

37. DohdNicuM (Leopard^s^bane). 

1. D, (Greet Leopard’s-bane). — Lmer 

leaves heart-shaped, toomed, on long stalks, upper with 
bwo ears at the bas^ embracing the steuL^Damp hilly 
vroods, za^ a donblfol naUve. Stem 2 — 3 feet hjghr 
srect, soliU^, hoHofir, haiiy r. leaves soft ; heada of 
flowers yellow, tho csilier ones overtopped the Irter. 
— FL May-— July. Perennial 
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* D, (FlantuzirleaTed LeopazdVband) 

diffen from the last in havi^ egg-shaped Umu and 
Bolit^ heodf otjkmn. It is Teiy zaie^ end is not 
considmed to be indigenotie. 



iHiru BuJaiVK (aiMOMjNnwX 


38. InuIiA {Eleotm§iQn6t Fhughman*t SpHenard). 

1. L Hdinitm (Elecampane).-— Zeoves oblong or egg- 
shaped, wrinkled, down^T beneath, toothed, upper ones 
embiadiig the rteih ; miXM of the tnvo/iMfV egg^P^ 
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downy. — Moist pastures, not oonunon. A stout plant, 
3—5 feet high, with veiy large leares and a few tei^ 
minal very li^ heads of bzig^^dlow flowers. The 
root contains a white starchy powder, named Inuline, 
a volatile oil, a soft acrid resin, and a bitter extract ; it 
is used in diseases of the chest and lungs, and fumishes 
the Yin dPAfdnie of the French. — ^Fl. July, August. 
PerenniaL 

2. I. Coweta (Ploughman's Spikenard ). — Leaves ma- 
row, egg-shaped, downy^, toothed ; heads of flowers 
panid^ ; seaUs of the involitere rolled back. — ^Hedges, 
principally on a limestone or chalky soil, frequent. 
Distinguished by its dull green foliage, numerous 
heads of dingy yellow flowers^ the rays of which are 
inconspicuous, and by the leaf-like scales of the in- 
volucre, which ore roUed back. — ^FL July — September. 
PerenniaL 

3. L crWmMes (Golden Samphire ). — Leaves very 
narrow, fleshy, smooth, blunt, or ^pointed. — Salt 
marshes, and sesrclifb, rare. Well distinguished from 
every other British phmt by its fleshy leaves and large 
yellow flowers^ which grow singly at the extremity of 
the branches — FL July, August. PerenniaL 


39. PuLioABiA (F7m-(ane). 

1. P. dysmUhica (Common Flearbane ). — Stem woolly ; 
leaves oblongs heart or arrow-shaped at the base, em- 
bracing the stem ; sqfi^sf of the involucre bristle-shaped. 
— ^Watery places, common; rare in Scotland. F^m 
1 — 2 fret high, growing in masses, and well marked 
by its soft hoary foliage and large ^t heads of bright 
yellow Jhwers, those of the ray being very numerous, 
narrow, and longer than the disk. — £1 August Per- 
enniaL 

2. P. (Small Flearbane).— iSeem hairy ; Uaves 

narrow, tapering, hairy. — Sandy heaths^ when water 
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m 



POLICAKU onsraAuoi. (Oomnwi^ TiMPtaM), 


has stood, not common $ said to be not fbnnd in Scot- 
land or Ireland Besembling the last, but not aboTS 
half the size, nor by any means so hoaiy.— FL Septem- 
ber. AnTnit^T, 


40. Bbllzs (ZhiMy)L 

1. B, permnts (Coxnmon Daisy). — ^Ihe only Biitidi 
specif, too weU known and admired to need any 
description or comment— -FL nearly aU the year xonnd 
Peren^. 
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41. Chrysanthemum {Ox-eye). 

1. C. Leucdnthxmum(Wh\\A Ox-eye ). — FUyrtU of the 
laj white ; Uwer leavee stalked, upper sessile, piimatifid 
at the base. — ^Meadows, abundwt Almost as well 
known as the common daisy. A great &yoniito of chil- 
dren, who string thet flowers on a stout grass^traw, or 
bit of wire, and make a very fair imitation of the 
feather finnnerly worn by soldiers. It is said to bo 
de st mot i ve to fleas. — ^FL June, July. Perennial 

2. C. eByetum (Yellow Ox-eye, Com Marigold}. — 
Florae of the ray yellow ; leavee clasping the stom, ob- 
longs aeate, toothed, glaucous. — Com-fidds, abundant, 
but local. Whole plwt remarkably smooth and glaU' 
couB ; the fiowere axe large, of a brilliant yellow, and 



CX>KPOUin} FLOWEBB. 


int 



CBonAMTaEuxm isuoAsrsunm (ITJkito 


contrast beautifully mth Poppies and Blue-bottles. — 
FL June, July, and, in summer-ploughed fields, again in 
October and November. Annual. 

42. Matmcabia {Wild Chamomile, Fernrfm). 

1. ilf. FarMaivm (Common Feverfew ). — Learn 
stalked, pinnate; Uafleto pinnatifid, and deeply cut; 
tUm 06 ^; flowers corymbose. — ^Hedges and waste 
ground, common. Wdl marked by its repeatedly eut^ 
curled, delicate green leaves, and its numeroua small 
heads of flowers, of which the central ones are yellow^ 
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the oaier wMte. The leaves aie ccmspicaous in mid- 
'winter, and the whole plant haa a powerful and not 
unpleasant odour, which is said to be particularly offen- 
sive to bees. The English name is a coiruption of 
Fdmfu>ge, from its tonic properties. This and the fol- 
lowing are placed by some botanists in the genus Pyr6- 
thrum , — ^EL July, August. PerenniaL 



HAimwiM* nraotfRA (Corn EmKOtu Mou-vmSi, 


2. M, imtMrft (Com Feverfew, Scentless May*weed)i 
— Ltaim sassile, repeatedly cat into numerous mur-lilm 
segments ; itm branched, spreading ; flauavn solitary, 
—^m-fialda^ common. Of a very different habit fim 
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the lasl^ hut xesenihlixig it in the colour of the flowers^ 
which ai^ howeTer, much laiger, and are remarkable fer 
their very convex disk. When growing near the aea, 
its leaves become fleshy, when it is called if. 

(Sea Feverfew). — FL July — October. Annual 

cut as in the last; mvokurt nearly plane; rwptade 
hollow. — Corn-fields. It may be distinguished from 
if. inodJ6ra and AnJlkemu Cdtula by the scales of the 
involucre being not chaf^ at the margin, and by the 
receptacle of the flower being hollow. — June^ August 

ATiniiftl. 


43. ksrsBEaih (Chamcmik^ 

1. A. (Common Chamomile). — prostrate ; 

Uavee repeatedly cut into hair-like segment^ sli^tly 
downy. — Heaths, abundant Well distinguished by 
its solitary heads of flowers, which droop b^ore expan- 
sion, and by its pleasant aromatic smell, which resembles 
that of fresh apples, whence it derived its name of Cha- 
nutmUCf signifying in Greek, ground apple. The whole 
plant is very bitter, and is v^uable in medicine for its 
tonic properties. — August Perennial 

2. A. Gdtida (Stinking Chamomile). — SUm erect, 
branched ; leaves repeatedly cut into hoir-like segments, 
smooth. — ^Waste places, common. Distinguish^ &om 
the last by its strong disagreeable odour, and upright 
stems. The heads of flowers are, solitary, coloured u 
in the last, but larger. The juice is very acrid, and is 
said to blister the bii-TidH of those who gather it — ^FL 
July, August Anwiftl. 

* I^SB common species of Chamomile are A, moaitima 
(Sea Chamomile), which has repeatedly-cut fleshy leaves, 
which are somewhat hairy ; on tiie sea-coast, very raze : 
A. arvensis (Com Chamomile), tiie deeply cut Inives of 
which are wmte with down ; these two have whsie flowers 
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-wlfh a ytXUm didt : and A. t/ine^Ma (Ox-eye Chamo- 
milei wUch has downy, much divided leaves, and large 
bright yellow ,/Ioipera, lesembliqg those of ChryadrUht- 
mum aigettm, - 
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44. Aohill^a (Forroto). 

1. A. MiXUfdlium (Common Yairow^ Milfoil).— 
Leave$ Mce pinnatifid, -woolly, or slightly hairy ; 
lH$ cut into hair-like segments \JUwen in dense ter- 
minal corymbs. — yr aste ground, nequent. A common 
road-aide plants with Yery tough, angular stems, 1 — 2 
feet 'high, and corymbs of small, white, pink, or purplish 
fo^weiB, whidi, by an unpractised eye, might be sup^^Med 
to b^cnm to an umbelnforous pmtiL It has a strong 
and slightly axomatio odour, mid is said to have the 
Iw^lSng wounds,-^!!. Juna-^Septettbst; 
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2. A- Ptdrmioa (Sneeze-wort ). — Leaves undivided^ 
very narrow, and tapering to a aharp pointy serrated. — 
Meadows, and waste ground, nS|t uncommon. Some- 
what tdler and slenderer thm ihe'^last^ from whidi it 
may be at ozKse distinguished by its undivided leaves 
and larger heads of flowers, of whidi both the disk and 
ray are white. The pounded leaves have been used as 
snuff ; hence its name. — ^Fl. July, August. Perennial. 

* A. tomenidsa (Woolly Yellow Yarrow) is very rare, 
and a doubtful native ; its leaves are repeatedly divided 
and woolly, the flowers bright yellow. 


Obd. XLVIL— CAMPANULACE.E.— The Bell- 
flower Tribe. 

Calyx growing from the ovary, 5-lobed, remaining 
till the fruit ripens ; corolla of one petal, rising from 
the mouth of the calyx, 5-lobed, regular, withering on 
the fruit ; stamens equalling in number the lobes of the 
corolla, and alternate with them ; antJters not united 
(except in JasionS); ovary inferior, of 2, or more, 
many-seeded cells ; style 1, covered with hairs ; stigma 
simple, or with as many lobes as the ovary has c^s ; 
fhiit diYf crowned by &e withered calyx and coroUa, 
splitting, or opening by valves, at tbs' side or top ; 
seeds numerous, flxed to a central column. — ^Herbaceous 
or slightly shrubby plants, with a milky bitter juice, 
mostly alternate leaves without stipules, ami diowy 
blue or white flowers, inhabiting principally the tem- 
perate regions of the northern hemisphere. Many 
species are hi^y ornamental, but very few are valuable 
either as fbod or medicme. The roots of Campdsvula 
JSapdneuImt under the name of Bampion or BamM 
were fbnnedy cultivated in this count^ ffxr the tame, 
but are now isarcely known. 

1. CaMFiirDLa (^-flower ). — CmiUa belUhapad 
(rarely whed-shaped)^ with 5 broad and shallow lobes ; 
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fXamenU bioad at the base ; stigma 2 — 5 cleft ; ^psule 
2 — 5 celled, opemng by pores at the side, rarely near 
the top. (Name &e Latin campana^ a belL) 

2. Phtibuha (Bampion ). — OosiUa wheel-shaped, 
with 6 deep lobes ; jUaments broad at the base ; stigma 
2 — 3 deft; capsule 2 — S celled, bnrsting at the side. 
(Name from the Greek phgton, a plant) 

3. jASf on£ (Sheep's &abions).-^ort>2&i wheel-shaped, 
with 5 long narrow segments ; <mthers united at the 
base; stigma 2-cleft; capsule 2-celled, opemng at the 
top ; flowers in heads. (Name of uncertain origin.) 

1. Campanula {Bell-Jlower), 

1. C. rotwndifolia (Hair-bell). — Smooth ; root-leaves 
roundish kidney-shaped, notched, stalked, very soon 
withering ; stenv-leaves very narrow, tapering. — ^Heaths 
and dry meadows, abundant Flowers light blue or 
rarely white. The name Hair-bell is frequently, thou^^ 
not correctly, given to the Wild Hyacinth*or Bluo-bdl 
{Agraphis nulcmsy or Hyacinthus Tioru-scriptw), a plant 
with a thick juicy flower-stalk ; but when applied to this 
Campdnula is most appropriate, its stalks bmng exceed- 
ingly slender and wiry. The specific name^ rotundijolia 
(round-leaved), is flur horn being descriptive of the leav^ 
which accompany the flower, as they are long and narrow, 
but is peculiarly applicable to the root leaves, as they 
appear in winter or early spring, at which season IdnnsBus 
is reported to have observed them on the steps of the 
university at UpsaL — ^FL July — September. PerennisL 

2. C. 2'racA^/tum (NetUed-leavefl Bell-flower ). — Lower 
{emws stalked, heart-shaped ; tipper nearly sessile, taper- 
ing to a ahaj^ point, all strongly serratA and bristly *, 
>Ioiper« in axiUaiy dusters of 2— WoodsandhedgM, 
not unfrequent. A remarkably rough plants 2->^ met 
high, with leaves very like those of the nettle, andlaige, 
deep blue, bdlndu^ flowers, the stalks of which are 
recurved when in mi*— FL July, August Pemmial. 
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3. (7. to (Clustered Bell-flower ). — Stem aample» 

TCTighish j leaves oblong, tapering, crenatei, roiig^» the 
lower stalked and heart-shaped at the ba^ the iwper 
aeiailey enthncing the stem ; sessile, in hi^^ 

Biy pastmi^ not nnfreqnent. A mot plant) 
3 — 18 incHass high, with terminal and <ia km 
specametw) vdXht^ heads of deep Uns^ fhniiehihape^ 
m(» imaeii^ which Jam aibw 
Innetsattiie tM8e.*-^kl An^^ PaMflial 
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CAmAmuk. bedsrAcka (IvjfUaved SM-fowvr). 


4. C. hederdcea (Ivy-leaved Bell-flower). 
stragglings ^read-like ; Uam stalked, roundisli heart- 
shaped, angular, and toothed ; flowen solitary, on long 
stalkB. — ^Wet heaths, and by the side streams in 
the srath and west \ very abundant in ComwsJJL An 
exquisite little plants generally growing with AnagaUiM 
tewdlOf and (in Cornwall) with Sib&wrjAa Eunpmt, 
plants certainly of a dijBerent habits but aoaM% leas 
elegant than itseU^ The t$fAve 9 are of a lemarlmblj 
fine tenturef and delicate grm hue ; the flowem of A 
pale hlue» aonudmm alid^ dfocq^ and aappoiM 
on long atalka^aeafcely tiiioker tbm a hain XlaMiat 
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height is 4 — 6 inches ; but when it grows among grass 
or rn^es, it climbs by theii help to a height of 12 inches 
or more. — ^FL July — September. « Perennial 

5. C. kghrida. — A, small plan^ 4 — 12 inches high, 
with a rough wiry stem, oblong; rough, wavy leaves, 
and a few small terminal purple ./^oiaera, the adyx of 
which is much longer than the eoroUa ; ewroUa wheel- 
shaped ; capsule triangolar, elongated.-^om-fields, not 
common. By some botanists this is called SpecMria 
hybrida . — ^FL June — September. Annual. 

* Less common species of Campdnvla are G. pdtula 
(Spreading Bell-flower), distinguished by its rough stem, 
and loosepantctoof wide cup-shaped^taera : C. Rap&n- 
culus (Bampion Bell-flower), a tall species, 2 — 3 feet 
high, with clustered panic^ of rather small, pale bluo 
Jlowos, the oalyx of which is divided into 5 awl-shaped 
segments : C. hUifoUa (Giant Bell-flower); common in 
woody glens in Scotland, but not frequent in England ; 
a stout species, 3 — 4 feet high, with very large stalked 
flamers, which are deep blue, and hairy witi^ : and 
(7. Rapunculoides (Creeping Bell-flower), a very rare 
species, distinguished by its pale blue, drooping, axillary 
finoers, which grow all on one side of the stem. — 
July, August. Perennial. 

2. Fhttbuma (iiampion). 

1. JP. crbicuJtdri (Bound-headed Bampion ). — Flowers 
in a round terminal head \ lower leaves notdbed» heart- 
shaped, stalked ; tipper narrow, sessile. — Chalky downs, 
saie. A singular plants consisting of a soliti^, erect 
leafy stalk, 12 — 18 inches hi^, surmounted by a round 
head of blue flowers. The Imad when in fruit heoomeB 
July. FerenniaL 

* F, (Spiked Bampion) is found enfy ^ 

BUisex. lib la much taller ^hax^ the laaii and mob its 
^^aifsfu; whidi m erefauHx^baxed, tn a tiim 

head. 
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jABloNi momtAita SeeO/UmM, ShMp’s-bvQ. 


3. jAsfoRt (Sheep't Scabicus), 

1. J, montdna (Sheep’s Scabioua, Sheep’s-hit). — ^Tlie 
only British species.— Dry heathy pUeeS} common. 
Oxowing ahoot a foot hi^ and having i strong teirai- 
blanoe to a Scahions, fiom whiidi it may he at onee oi^ 
tmgukihed hy ita united an<ft€»v / or to » ^^5*****®“ 
Flower, ftom wjiioh it diffem in having a B^oelled 
sole. The Imvu are oblongs 
/twera wfaieh aw hlne^ grow in termiiud 


leafy invdutm at the base. He ifhoie 
bnoM^ hM h ateniig and diaag^blt anwtt-^ 3Wi|^ 
August BienniaL 


3 
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Obd. XLYIII. — ^LOBELIACX^— The Lobelia 
Tribe. \ 

Calyx glowing from the oraiy, iUobed, or entire ; 
corolla of one petal, inserted in the calyx, 5-lobed, irre- 
gular; stameM equalling in number tiie lobes of the 
coroll^ and alternate with them ; ardhen united ; ovary 
inferior, of 1 — 3 many-seeded cells, opening at ^e top. 
— ^Ibe plants comprised in this Order resemble in many 
respects the Bell-flower Tribe, from which they are 
ma^y distinguished by their irregular corolla and 
united anthers, like them, they contain a milky juice, 
whidi, however, is more acii^ and they inhabit generally 
warmer regions. Lobelia infiata (Indian Toba^) pos- 
sesses powerful medicinal properties, and when given in 
over-doses is poisonous. £. eai'dinalu (Scarlet Cardi- 
nal), one of our most brilliantly-coloured garden flowers, 
is also very acrid ; and the rare British species, L, Hrens 
(Acrid Lobelia), derives its name from tlie blistering 
properties of its juice. . Some species contain a consi- 
derable quantity of caoutchouc. 

1. LoBEUA.>^orD2to 2-lipped, the upper part qprlit 
to the base of the tube. (Name from Matthias Lobd, a 
Plemish botanist.) 


1. Lobelia. 

1. L, DoHmanna (Water Lobelia ). — Leaves almost 
cylindrical, of 2 parallel tubes. — ^Lakes in the north, 
frequent An aqualj^c plant often forming m matted 
bed at the bottom of the water, and sending above the 
suifiue slender, almost leafless stems having a long 
cluster of distant, light blue, drooping flowers.— *11 July, 
August Perennial. 

A. (Acrid Lobelia) is a very me spec^ 
found anl^y near Azminster, Devon ; it has a loo^ish 
leafy ytmf which opntalns a mJUqr, acrid juiac^ and 
leafy dusters of purple flowers. 



VAOCnnAOBjE.— CBANBERRT TRIBE. 



i/>BiLU DORTiuMirA (TToter Lobelia). 

Obd. XUX.— VACCINIACE^— The Cbanberrt 
Tribe. 

Caljfw glowing firom Uie oyaij, lobes, whub. 

«re sometiznes so shallow as to ^ searoelj peiceptible ) 
condlaoi one petal, with ae many lobes as fbB ; 
stMMiM not tinitacif twice as manj as the lobaa e{ the 
^l^inaavtadintothecliihof theoraiy oiKhenomir 
Big by 3 pores, and otei toaiahed with $ laisSes; 
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Qwiry 'with a flat disk, 4 — 10-celled ; wOa 1- or many' 
seeded ; atyU and stigma simple ; fruit a herry croTm^ 
by the remams of the calyx, juicy, containing many 
small sstda . — Small shrub^ plant^ undivided, 
alternate leaves, inhabiting temperate regions, especially 
mountainous and marshy districts. By some botanists 
they are placed in the same order vrith the Heaths, from 
which they differ chiefly in having the ovary beneath 
the calyx. The leaves and bark are astringent, the 
berries slightly acrid and agreeable to the taste. Under 
the name of Cranberries they are imported largely from 
North America, and are used for m^ing tarts. Many 
species are cultivated in gardens; more, however, for 
their pretty flowers than for the sake of their fruit. 

1. VAoefNiUM (Whortleberry, Cranberry, &c.). — Calyx 
4 — 5 lobed, sometimes with the lobes so shallow as to 
be scarcely perceptible ; corolla bell-shaped, or wheel- 
shaped, 4—5 cleft ; Oanum 8 — 10 ; henry globose, 4 — 5 
celled, many seeded. (Name of doubtM etymology.) 

1. VAOofNiUM (JTAorUeherry, Cranherry, <bc.). 

* Leaves not evergreen ; anthers with two hrisUes at the 
haxk. 

1. V. Jfyrti'WiM (Whortleberry, Bilberry, Whinberry). 
^jSiCem acutely angular ; leaves egg-^aped, serrated ; 
fiowsits solitary, drooping. — ^Heathy and thountainoUB 
places ; abundemt. A small branched shrub, 6 — 18 
inches high, with nearly globular, fledi-coloured, wax-like 
flowers^ and black herrieSf which are covered with gr^ 
bloom. They are agreeable to the tastc^ and are often 
made into tarts ; but when thus used are rather mawkish 
unless mixed with some more acid fruit In the west 
of th^ 8X6 popularly known by the name of 

wAorti.— ^1)4 Jitay^ Shikib. 

3. F. vhlgiwmm (Bog Whortleberry, or Great Bfl- 
bmy).— nob angulBr ; Uaxes invent^ e^shimeA 
entixe, glaucous and veinedbeneathr-^Iountflinoai opgs 
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in ScotUmd and the noitb Xinglaind. DiatingoiBhfid 
ftom the laat ite more woody, zomiided stem, and by 
ita atroDj^ reined, fflancous leaver which are brpader 
towards the extrend^. The flowera are amaUes and 
grow nearer together.— FL hlay. Shrob. 
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** Leaves evergreen ; anthert without brisUet. 

8. 7, VitU Idda (Red Wliortilebeny, Cowberry). — 
Leones inversely egg-sbaped, dotted1)eneatib, the xnsig^ 
rolled back ; flowers in terminal dropping dusters. — 
Mountainous heaths in the north. A low straggling 
dumb, with leaves resembling those of the Box. The 
flowers are pink, with 4 deep lobes ; tlw berries red. 
— ^fl. May, June. Shrub. 

4. V. Oxycoecos (Marsh Whortleberry, Cranberry). — 
Stem very slender, prostrate, rooting ; leaves egg-shaped, 
glaucous beneath, the margins rolled back ; corolla wheel- 
shaped, with 4 deep, reflexed segments. — Peat-bogs 
principally in the north. A very low plant, with strag- 
gling, wiry stems, and solitary terminal, bright red 
flowers, the segments of which are bent back in a very 
singular manner. '^The fruit is highly agreeable, 
making the best of tarts ; at Laugtown, on the borders 
of Cumberland, it forms no inconsiderable article of 
trade.” — (Sir W. J. Hooker.) — FL June. Shrub. 


Obd. L. — ERfCACEiS. — The Heath Tribe. 

€alyx 4 — 5 cleft, nearly equal, inferior, remaining 
till the fruit ripens ; corolla of one petal 4 — 8 cleft, often 
withering and remaining attached to the plant; stamens 
equd in number to the segments of the corolla, or twice 
as momy, inserted with the corolla, or only slightly 
attadied to its base ; anthers hard and dry, tbp odls 
sepaiating at one extijemity, where they are fhrnidied 
with brieilee or some o^er appendage, opening by pores : 
ovary not adhering to the cdyx, surrounded at &e base 
by a disk or by soaleSf many-celled, mony-seeded ; dyUt 
1, straight ; stigma 1 ; fruit a ^iry or dry caps^e, 
many-s^ded. — Shrabs or small budiy trees with ever- 
green, often fimd, opposite or whorled leaves. This 
well-known and highly prised Order contaiiu a large 
number of beautiful plants, many of which ore ramaik- 
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Able for their social nature ; extensive tracts of ooun- 
tiy being often found entirely covered with a few species, 
so as to give name to the kinds of places on which they 
grow. They are most abimdsnt in the neighbourhood 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; hence they are often called 



mlOA TinuLix, i. onUai«» ■- tadakb, mid ■ oimAbba. 


by gardeners, **Cape plants.” They are comman alm 
in Europe, in North and South America, both within 
and without the tropics, and in the mountainous pa^ 
of Asia. The exteiwe genus Erka ((Heath) oonmiim 
no ^iant posseMdng uaeftil proptftles. CaUihf imigdrii 
(ling, or Heather) is astringent^ and is sometimes need 
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for dyeing:; ; its tougfi branches are a common material'' 
for brooms ; its flowers are the faYOurite resort of bees, 
and its seeds are said to enter largely into the food of 
moor-fowl. Of the plants belonging 40 the order, which 
produce juicy berries, the flruit is in some instances 
edible. A rhutm tfnedo bears an abundance of handsome 
berries, wliich when thoroughly ripe are not unpalat- 
able ; and which, from the resemblance they outwardly 
bear to strawberries, give the plant its English name, 
Strawberry-tree. Some species, especially of Kdlmia 
and Rltododendrorit possess dangerous narcotic pro- 
perties, which extend to the flesh of animals that ^vo 
fed on them. It is stated that the honey which poison- 
ed the Grecian troops during the famous Ketreat of the 
10,000, had been collected by bees from the flowers of 
some plant of this order ; and that the honey still 
found on the shores of the Euxine, or Black Sea, pos- 
sesses the same properties. The berries of some species 
are, nevertheless, used in medicine with good effect. 

1. EbIca (Heath). — Calyx deeply 4-cleft ; corolla 
bell-shaped, or egg-shaped, 4-clcft ; stamem 8 ; capsule 
4-celled. (Name &om the Greek, ericoy to break, &om 
some fancied medicinal properties.) 

2. Calluna (Ling, Heather). — Calyx of 4 coloured 
sepals, which are longer than the corolla, having at the 
base outside 4 green bracts ; corolla^ bell-shaped ; 
stamens 8 \ capsule 4-cellc(L (Kame from the Greek, 
caJHHnOy to cleanse, from the frequent use to which its 
twigs are applied, of being made into brooms,^ 

3. Mbnziesta. — Cylyx deeply 4 — 6 cleft ; corolla in- 
flated ; stamens 8 — 10 ; capsule 4 — 5 celled. (Named 
in honour of Archibald Menziesy an eminent Scotch 
botanist) 

4. Azalea. — Ga/ya? deeply 5-cleft; coroZ2a bell-shaped, 
fl-clefb ; stamens 5 ; avlhers bursting lengthways ; cap- 
sule 2-^ ceUod, and valved. (Name from the Greek 
azdleos, parched, from the nature of the places in which 
it grows.) 
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5. Andr6meda . — CcUpx deeply 5-clefb ; coroUa egg- 
shaped, -with a S-oleft leflexed border ; stameuM 10 ; an- 
therB with two biistlea atthe back ; capnde dry, 5-c^ed, 
and d-vaLved. (** Named in allusion to the fiible of 
Andr&iMda^ who waa chained to a rock, and exposed 
to the attack of a sea-monster : so does this beautiful 
tribe of plants grow in dreary and northern wastes, 
feigned to be the abode of preternatural monsters.” — 
Sir W. J. Hooker.) 

6. Arbutus (Strawberry-tree). — Calyx deeply S-clefb ; 
corolla egg-shaped, with a 5-cleft reflexed border; 
gtamem 10 ; fniii fleshy, rough, 5-celled ; celU many- 
seeded. (Name, the Latin name of the phint.) 

7. AncTOBTlPHYLoa (Bear-berry). — Calyx deeply 5- 
deft ; corolla egg-shaped, with a 5-cleft reflexed bo^or; 
ttamcM fruit fleshy, smooth, 5-ceUed; cdU l-seeded. 
(Name in Greek denoting Beao^a graj>e.) 

1. ErIca (if«e<^). 

1. E. Titralix (Gross-leaved Heath). — Leave» 4 in a. 
whorl, narrow, f^ged; flowers in l-sided terminal 
heads. — ^Peaty moors; abundant; well distinguidied 
from all other English species by its leaves being placed 
cross-wise, and by its terminal heads of drooping, rose- 
coloured flowers, which are all turned to the same side, 
and are of a larger size than the other common species, 
E. dnerea. The pait of the flower nearest the stem 
m of a lighter colour than that which is exposed, where 
it deepens to a delicate blush ; the whole flower appear- 
ing as if it had been modelled in wfx. It is sometimes 
found of a pure white. — July, August, with occa- 
sional blooms throughout the autumn. Shrub. 

2. E, ciner&i (Fine-leaved Heath).—-Z«av 0 S in threes, 
very narrow, smooth ; flowers egg-shaped, in irregular, 
whorl^d, leafy clusters.— Heaths ; abundant. This and 
the preceding are the only HeaHu which can be called 
co mmo n. It ia a bushy pUnl^ with tough, wuy stems, 
exceedingly naziow leaves, and numerous oblong, pur- 
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pie flowers, which form broken, leafy dusters, not con- 
fined to one side of the stem, llie flowers are sanetimes 
white.— IX July, August Shrub. ^ 

3. E, varans (Gomish Heath). — Leavia 3 — 6 in a 
whorl, crowded, very narrow, smooth ; ftowm beil- 
shaped, shorter than the stamens, forming a leafy, regu- 
lar, tapering duster.— Heaths on the southern^ pronion- 
Jtoiy of Gorawa]]!, Tary abundant; found also in one w 
two other plaosa in Gomwall, and on the coast ot 
Waterford. StsopM nmdi biandied, and, in theupjpf 
part^ yery leafy, !9— 4 fbet high : flo#etB ligjit puSp^ 
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rose-colouxed, or pvie white. In the purple vuriety the 
anthers are dark puq)le j in the white, bo^^t red ; and 
in all eases they form a ring outside the corolla until 
they have shed their pollen, when Ihey droop to the 
sidea On theGoonhilley Downs, in Cornwall, all three 
YsrietiM of this Healh grow toother in the greatest 
profusion, covering many thousands of acrea^ and almost 
eaduding the two spe<m so common elsewhere.— JBl. 
Jufy— S^len^. Shrub. * ' 

*Less eonunon ^MCiee of Heath are S. MmfmU 
(Hackay*s Hea;&), approach^ dlotaly to E* TimEat, 
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but growing in a more bushy msimer, with broader 
Zeaves, and more numerons heads of smaller flowers. 
Ommemaia, Ireland. E. J^sdtbminsa (Mediterranean 
Heath), well known as a gardei plant, but found, also, 
in Cunnemara, well mark^ by its coloured calyx ; and 
E. eHidris (Ciliated Heath), by far the most beautiful 
of all the British species ; Ihe leaves are 4 in a whorl, 
and the flowerSf which are bright purple and half an 
inch long, ^w in terminal, interrupted, spike-like 
•clusters. It is found only near Cape Castle, Dorset, and 
in Cornwall, where, though of local occurrence, it is 
•occasionally as abundant as E. cinhea is elsewhere. 

2. CALLtJNA {Lwiffy Heaiher). 

1. G. wdgdris (ling, or Heather). — ^The only species. 
Heaths and moors ; most abundant This was placed 
by lannsBus in the genus Erica (Heath) ; later botanists 
have, however, made of it a distinct genus, and not 
without reason. The leaves are very small, more or 
less downy (sometimes even hoary)^ and arranged in 
4 rows, on opposite sides of the stem. The corolla is 
very small, and bell-shaped, and is concealed by the 
rose-colour^ leaves of the calyx, outside which are 
4 small green bracts, which appear to form a second 
calyx. The flowers remain atta^ed to the plant long 
after the seed is ripe ; indeed, it is not at all unusuid 
to find plants in full bloom with the withered flowers of 
the preceding year still adhering to the lower part of 
the stem. A dutiful variety hu been foundln Com- 
wall, with double flowers. — ^Fl. July, August Shrub. 

3. Menziesi^ 

1. U. caf^lea (Scotch Heiudesia)L-.yZMMf nume- 
rous^ linear, minutely toothed ; Jlower-aUtXks oorsved 
^vith glandular hairs ; flowers in terminal tufts ; eoiwlto 
3-cleft ; stamsMs 10. — ^Ymy rare ; found on tba 
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callOva vulqAbm (ling, or HtaHher) 

of Atiiol,'* in Perthshire, but “nearly, if not quite 
extirpated by an Pdinburgh nurseiynian.**' — Sdbuigtoifi* 
A small shrubby plant, naked below, very leafy and 
hairy above, with large, pale purplish-blue flowers. 

PL June^ Jidy. Shrub. ^ ^ , 

3. 2£. polifdfia (IiiiA Mendesia, or St Dab^a 
Heatih)L*^Z;aar«ei aggwBhaped, with the maig^ wiled 
back, whiter and downy beneath ; epwBe 
meiM a^MoimtainoasheathB in Irel^ 
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shrub, ‘With large, purple, sometimes white flowers, which 
grow iu termiiuil, leafy, 1 -sided clusters. — ^Fl. June, 
July. Shrub. 

4. AgirTCA. 

1. A. procuTnbens (Trailing Azalea). — low trailing 
shrub, of a very different ha&t firom most of the garden 
plants cultiya^d under the name of Azaleai, The stems 
are prostrate and tangled ; the leaves small, smooth, and 
rigid, with the margins remarkably rolled back ; the 
flowers are flesh-coloured, and grow in short terminal 
clusters, or tufts. Highland mountains. — ^Fl. May, June. 
Shrub. 

5 . Andb6veda. 

1 . A. poH/olia (Marsh Andrdmeda). — ^llie only British 
species, growing in peat bogs in the north. A small, 
leafy, evergreen shnib, with slender sUmSt narrow, 
pointed leaves, and terminal tufts of flesh-coloured, droop- 
ing flowers. — FI. June — August. Shrub. 

6. Arbutus (Straiu^>erry-tree). 

1. A. tjnedo (Strawberry-tree). — Leaves elliptical 
tapering, serrated, smooth; flowers in drooping panicles ; 
fruit rough. — ^Abundant about the lakes of Killamey, 
in a 'wild state, and very common in English gardens. 
A beautifhl evergreen tree, with a rough, reddish bark, 
large deep-green leaves, and numerous terminal clusters 
of greenish-white powers. The berries, which ripen in 
the following autumn, are nearly globular, starlet^ and 
rough with minute, hard grains. They are eatable, but 
so much less attractive to the taste than to the eyei, as 
to have originated the name, “ Unedo^” “ One-I-eat 
ns if no one would choose to try a second. The flowers 
are in ftatt ftuMaon at the time when the flrait flmned 
inthepiecnduigyeartis zipeni^; andtt^Oi MW* 
the tree pnMnto its meet beatiifid 
Septemb^ Oettlber* Tree, 



Arbutob tfmso (Strav^itrry-lfte), 


7. AbotostIphtlos {Bear-herri/). 

1. A.Uva‘Urii (Rod Bear-berry ). — Sums prostrate; 
leaves inversely egg-shaped, entire, evergreen ; flowers 
in terminal clusters. — Mountainous heaths in the north ; 
abundant A small shrub, distinguished by its long 
trailing sterns, blunt leaves^ which tum red in autumn, 
rose-coloured and scarlet barieSf which ore a 

favourite food of moor fowl The leaves are used in 
medicine as an astringent. — FL May. Shrub. 

* A a^pina (Black Bear-bennr) resemWes the Uet 
in its mode of ^wtb, but the 6avss are wrinkled l|iid 
seriated, sipd not evergreen 5 the-,^()itfBva*e w|ld^ 
a purplish tinge; the 6sfri«bMt ItismoeteominM 
on mountains in the north of Scotland. 
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Orix LI.— MONOTRt)PACE^— The BirdWbbt 
Tribe. 

Sepals 4 — 5, not falling off ; corolla legnlar, deeply 
divided into as many lobes or petals as there are sepals ; 
stameju tmce as many as the lobes of the corolla ; an- 
tJurs opening by pores ; ovary 4 — 5 celled, sometimes 
imperfectly so ; style 1, often bent ; stigma generally 
lol^d ] fruU a diy capsule ; seeds covered wi^ a loose 
skin. — small and unimportant Order, containing but 
two Britisli genera, P^la, a family of plants with some- 
what shrubby, unbranched stems; simple, smooth, veiny 
evGigreen leaves^ and large, often fragrant, which 

grow either singly or in a stalked termini cluster: and 
Mon6tropa» a let^ess parasitic plant, with the habit of 
an OrdbancM (Broom-rape)^ growing on the roots of 
Firs, and other trees. «• 

1. PiraOLA (Winter-green). — Sepals 5 ; corolla of 
5 deep lobes or petals ; stamens 10 ; anthers 2-celled ; 
stigma 5-lobed. (Name signifying a little Pear, fix>m 
the fancied resemblance between its leaves and those of 
that tree.) 

2. Monotropa (Bird's-nest). — Sepals 4 — 5; petals 
4 — 5, swollen at ihe base ; stamens 8 — 10 ; anthn's 
1 -celled ; stigma flat, not lobed. (Namafrom Greek 
monos, one, and trepo, to tom, the flowers being turned 
all one way.) 

1. P’i’ROLA (Winter-green), 

1. P. uniJlSra (Single-flowered Winter-green). — 
Leaves nearly round ; Jlower solitary, drooping. — ^Moun- 
tainouB woods in Scotland ; rare. A remarkably pretty 
plant, bearing several roundish, egg-shaped, smooth, and 
veiny leaves, and running up into a single fiowei-stolk, 
which bears one large, elegant, white, hi^^y 
flower.— EL July. Pereni^ 

* The other species of Winter-green, which bear each 
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a teiminal duater of drooping flowery are P, aeciinda, 
in which all the flowers lean one way ; P, minar, di»- 



wtaouL. idDu. 

binguished by its large stigma^ which is induded witlm 
the flower; these are found only in l^orbh Britain. 

DD 2 
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P, rctwnd^6lia is marked by its long style bent do'wn, 
and, at the extremity, curved upwaidB; this is found 
in bushy places in Koifolk, SwoU^ and Kent^ veiy 




AQUXFOLlACnLB.~BOLLT TBIBB. 

rare. P. m6dia has an eiecl^ neaily-atraight style 
ma(^ longer the stamens ; this is retj oommon in 
S6otland, and has also been found in Oxfordshire. 

2. MoNcyntopA 

1. M. Hyp^pitys (Pine Bird’s-nest^ Fir-rape). — ^The 
only British species, occurring sparingly in dry woods of 
Fir and Beech, on the roots of which trees it is said by 
some to be parasiticaL The whole plant consists of a 
single juicy stalk, without leaves, but clothed through- 
out with scaly hracUy and terminating in a drooping 
cluster of brownish yellow Jlowen, which eventually turn 
almost black. This must not be confounded with the 
plants of the genus OrobanchS, which all have a ringent 
corolla of 1 petal, and four stamens, two of which are 
shorter thuTi the others. The flowers of Mon6tropa 
have 8 stamens, with the exception of the terminal one, 
which has 10. — FL June, July. PerenniaL 


Obd. LIL — ^AQUIFOLIACEu^ — ^Thb Holly Tbibe. 

StpeUs 4 — 6, imbricated when in bud ; corcUa 4 — 6- 
lobed, imbricated when in bud ; itamm9 inserted into 
the corolla, equalling its lobes in number, sihdsJtetnAte 
with them : JUamenU erect ; anihtn 2-oelled, opening 
lengthwise ; owxry flediy, abrupt, 2---fl-oelled ; stigma 
nearly sessile, loM ; a fleuiy berry^not burstings 

containing 2—6 bony Seeds. — ^Ehrergreen trees orshruha^ 
with tough leaves^ and email white or greenish 

floweret occurring ix^ vexloixs parts of the world ; the 
only Bniopean gpeoirit the common Holly* Kearly 
alllhepmti of jiWeribe possess asti 
properbea. i:W IflSSijS^ Ihe Holly, fbr i^^ 
sw to be eqnSik'iiO PemeSan baric in the W of Itoier- 
mittent Iseer. The beeries Sie, undoubtedly, |>oiaonous. 
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The bark famisheB bird-lime, and the wood, which is 
whiter and remarkably close griuned, is used by 
cabinet-makeiB in inlaying. /. Jhtfragt^iyentu fiimishes 
MiUif or Paraguay Tea, which is so ertensively used in 
Brazil and ol£.er parts of South America; for a lull 
account of which, see Foreat Treu of BrUam, voL ii. 

1. Ilex (Holly ). — Calyx 4 — 6-deft ; coroUa wheel- 
shaped, 4 — 5-cleft ; atamma 4-^5 ; tUgmaa 4 — 5 ; berry 
round, containing 4 — 5 bony seeds. (Name applied by 
the Latins to some tree, though not our Holly.) 



RaDt Accimnnc 
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1. Ilbz (iToZ^^). 

1. /. Aguifcilium (Holly). — ^Ihe only British species, 
for a full acconnt of vhicu see Fortd Treet 0 f Britain, 
Tol. iL The name Ag%ifiAi%m means needU4MLved. 
Holly is a corruption of the^rd '*holy/* &omthe use 
to which its boughs are applied in ornamenting churches 
at Christmas. The herrieet ii Aould be borne in mmd, 
are poibonous. — ^Fl. May,* June. Tree. 


Ord. lux. — OLEACE iE. — ^T hb Olive Tribe. 

Calif X divided, not falling off; corolla of 1 petal, 
4— 8-cleft^ sometimes wanting ; stamem 2, alternate with 
the lobes of the corolla ; ovary 2-cell6d ; ceUe 2*seeded ; 
styfe 1 ; fruU a bei^, drupe, or capsule, of 2 cells, each 
cell often perfecting only a single s^d — ^Trees, or 
fihrubs, the branches of wliich often end in conspicuous 
buds ; the leaves are opposite, either simple or pinnate: 
the flowers grow in clusters, or panicles. The plants of 
this Order i^abit the temperate regions of many parts 
of the world. By far the most important among them 
is the plant from which the Older takes its name, dlea^ 
the OUve, among the earliest of plants cultivated by 
man. The bark of the olive is bitter and astringent, the 
wood remarkably close grained and duiabla* The fruit 
is a drwpcy or hard bony seed, endosed in a fleshy, 
closely-fitting case. From this outer coat, and not from 
the seed itself, oil is obtained by pnffure. Several 
kinds of ash (FrAximu and Omxi) vttAisio opd 

are valued for the strength and etas MjBS thefr timlier. 
(For a more detailed accohmt of tHwh# sm Foreet 
Trm of Britum^ 

1. iJousTStix (Piivet>--^m||BpaiU^^ 4- 

deft; eo^with 4 small teeth ; 2-oafi<^ beany. 

(Name frmn the Lsthi name«of ftm 

Ugo, to \M, fmm tba "m 




uofnwnc mAXMCPrivcOi 


1 . jAQvmmu {PrMl 

1* X. (Bninfy^Thit only Bdtidi fpaite— * 

A comiQda Aedlg^liuah, iviCh opposite, jianovi^«Qiptie^ 
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evergreen Uwoen^ dense panicles of white, sicklj- 
smelling flowerB^ and black, shining berrieSf about 
the size of currants. It is much used for hedges, 
especially in conjunction with White -thorn, over 
which it has the advantage of being a^ rapid grower. 
It is commonly planted to form divisions in town 
gardens, not being liable to be injured by smoke.— 
FI. May, June. Shrub. 
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APOCYNACRB. 


2. FrAxinqs (Ash). 

1. F, excelsior (Ash).— and coroUa both want- 
ing ; leaves pinnate, with an odd leaflet.— Woods and 
hedges ; common. A noble tre^ characterised by tho 
light ^-coloured, smooth bark of its younger branches, 
of which the lower ones droop, and curve upwards fl.£w>iTi 
at the extremities ; by its larg^ blacl^ terminal buds, 
the twigs supporting which are flattened at the end, and 
by its gracefully-feathered foliage. The tufts of seed- 
vessels, popularly called « keys,” remain attached to the 
tree until the succeeding spring. A variety is occa- 
sionally found with undivided leaves, but it is not so 
handsome as the common form of the tree. — ^FL April 
and May, forming, at first, fruit-like, terminal heads. 
4ind finally, loose panicles. Tree. 


Ord. LIV. — APOCYNACELdSL — Periwinkle Tribe. 

Calyx deeply fi-cleft^ not falling off ; corolla regular, 
6-lobed, the lobes t^visted when in bud, and when ex- 
panded having the sides of the margin unequally curved ; 
stamens 5, inserted in tho tube of the corolla \ anthers 
distinctly 2-ceUed ; poUen large ; ovary 2-celled, or 
double ; piM resembling the shaft of a pillar with a 
■double capital ; fniU various. — ^Trees, shrubs, or her- 
baceous plants, with showy flowers^ remarkable for the 
twisted lobes of the corolla when in bud, and^et more 
so for the symmetrical pistiL Mray of them abound in 
a milky juice^ and a laa^ porrion are poisonous. Tan- 
ghinia venenyera is the most deadly of known vege- 
table pewons^ a single seed, though not larger than an 
almon^ bi^ng sufficient to destre^ twenty people. (For 
an aooemni of the horrible use to which it was foimerly 
applied in Modagasett, see Wonders of the YeaelahU 
Kingdom, The beantiffil Oleander (Nerium Oleander) 
a common greenhouse shrubs is also a formidable pofson 
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the powdered wood of which ia used to destroy rats. In 
1809, when the French troops were lying before Madri^, 
some of the soldiers went out maraudiiig, every one bring- 
ing back such provisions as could be found. One soldier 
formed the uxifortunate idea of cutting the branches of 
the Oleander for spits and skewers for the meat when 
roasting. This tree, it may be observed, is '^ry com- 
mon in Spain, where it attains considerable dimensions. 
Tlie wood having been stripped of its bark, and brought 
in contact with the meat, was productive of most diio- 
ful consequences ; for of twelve soldiers who ate of the 
roost, seven died, and the other five were dangerously 
ilL Some species, in which the characteristic pro])er- 
ties are moderated, are, however, used as medicines. 
The tree called Hyo-Hya by tlie natives of tropical 
America is one of the Cow-treeSy which derive their 
name from the largo quantity of sweet and wholesome 
milk afforded by their branches. Several species furnish 
caoutchouc, or India-rubber, of good quality. The only 
British plants of this Order are the two periwinkles, 
which are astringent and acrid. 

1. Vinca (Periwinkle ). — Corolla salver-shaped, with 
5 angles at the mouth of Hie tube, 5-lobed, the lobes 
oblique ; fruit consisting of two erect hom-like capsules 
which do not burst (Name from the Latin vtncio, to 
bind, from the cord-like stems.) 

Vinca (Periwinkle), 

1. r. ma/or (Greater Periwinkle ). — Stem nearly erect ; 
leaves egg-shaped, -with the marg^ minutely fringed. 
— A. doubtful nativey being found only in &e neigh- 
bourhood of dwelling-houses. A hands^e plants with 
larg^ deep-green leaves, which are smooth, except at the 
margins ; and large, purplish-blue flowers, the mouth of 
which is angular, and the tube closed with hairs and 
the curiouHy curved anthers. The pistil of this flower, 
08 well as of the foUowiim specieB, is a singolarly beau- 
tiful object — ^FL Hay-- ^y. Perennial. 
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mv(aic1nou (U<>i>e/ renv'inkh) 


2. r. minor (Lesser Periwinkle ). — Stem trailing, 
sending up short, erect, leafy idioots, which bc>ar the 
ilowers ; margins of the leaves not fringed. — Woodsy 
especially in the West of England, w^re it often 
entirely covers the ground with its evergreen leaves. 
It is much smaller than the last. A white variety 
occurs in Devonshire, and in gardens it is often met 
with bearing variegated leaves and double piiiplo, blue, 
or white ilowers. — FL March — June. Perennial. 


Oedl LV. — GENTIANACEiE. — ^Thk Gentian Tribe. 

CalifOD usually sometimes 4 — 8-cleft, not fidling 
off; eofMt of one petal, its lobes equalling in number 
those of the calyx, not falling off, twisted when in bud, 
often ftinged about the mouth of the tube; damens 
equalling in number the lobes of the corolla, and alter- 
nate with them ; ovary of 2 oaipds, 1- or imperfectly 
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2-celled ; style 1 ; stigmas 2 ; Jruit a many-seeded cap- 
sule or herry . — ^Mostly herbaceous plants, with opposite, 
generally sessile, leav^ and oftw la^, bzilUantiy 
coloured flowers. This is an extensiye Order, containing 
about 450 species, which are distributed throughout all 
climates, from the regions of perpetual snow to the 
hottest regions of South America and India. Though 
able to bear the most intense cold, they are very rare 
both in the Arctic and Antarctic regions. Under the 
equator, the lowest elevation at which they have been 
found is 7,852 feet : on the Himalaya range, one species 
has been found at a height of 16,000 feet ; another in 
Ceylon at 8,000 feet : in southern Europe, one species, 
Gentiavaprosl/rata, flourishes at between 6,000 and 9,000 
feet ; the same species occurs in the Eocky Mountains 
of America at an elevation of 16,000 feet, and in the 
Straits of Magellan and Echring’s Straits, just above 
the level of the sea. In South America and Hew 
Zealand, the prevailing colour of the flower is red ; in 
Europe, blue ; yellow and white being of rare occurrence. 
All the known species are remarkable for the intensely 
bitter properties residing in every part of the herbage, 
hence they are valuable tonic medicines. That most 
commonly used in Europe is Gentidna UHea (Yellow 
Gentian) ; but there is little doubt that other species 
iuight be employed with equally good effect. 

1. GENTiiCNA (Gentian). — Calyx 4 — 5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel or salver-^aped ; stamens 5, rarely 4 ; stigmas 2. 
(Home from GentiiUj an ancient king of Illyria, who 
discovered its medicinal value.) 

2. Ertthraa (Centaury). — Calyx 5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-shape^ 5-cleft, not falling off ; stamens 5 ; atUhars 
becoming spi^y twisted ; stigmas 2 ; capsule nearly 
cylindrical, imperfectly 2-celled. (Name from the Greek 
crythros, from the colour of the flowers.) 

3. CiOBMDiA (GentfaneUa). — Calyx 4-cle4 tubular; 
corolla fhnnel-shaped, 4-cl^ ; stamens 4 ; an^en not 
twisted; undivided. (Nam^accordii^ to Hooker 
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and Amott, fiom the Greek cieinmu, curled hair ; but^ 
if so, particularly inappropriate to the only British 
species, which is singularly rigld.)^ 

4. Chloba (Yellow-wort). — Cws/ae deeply 8-cleft; 
corolla with or very short tube, 8-cleft ; stamcru 8 ; 
iiigwa 2 — 4-cleft (Name from the Greek ehloros, 
yellow, from the colour of the flowers.) 

5. Menyakthes (Buck-bean ). — Calyx deeply 5-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shap^, with 5 lobei^ fringed all over the 
inner surface ; stamena 5 ; stigma 2-lobed. (Name of 
doubtful origin.) 

6. YiLLiCnsiA . — Calyx deeply 5-cleft, ooro^^a wheel- 
shaped, with 5 lobes, which are fringed only at the base ; 
stamem 5 ; stigma with 2 toothed lobes. (Name in 
honour of M. de VlUars, a French botanist) 

1. Genti^na (Gentian). 

1. G. Amardla (Autumnal Gentian ). — Stem erecfy 
branched, many-flowered ; calyx 5-cleft ; corolla salvoT- 
shaped, 5-cleft^ fringed in the throat. — ^Dry chalky pas- 
tures, not common. A remarkably erect plant, with a 
square, leafy, purplish stem, 6—12 inches high, and 
numerous, rather huge, purplish-blue flowers^ which 
only expand in bright sunshme. — FI. August, Septem- 
ber. .^uual 

2. G. campeslris (Field Gentian). — Stem erect, branched, 
many-flowered ; ^yx 4-cleft, the two outer lobes mudi 
larger; corolla salver-shaped, 4-cleft, fringed in the 
th]^t. — ^Diy pastures, common. Resemblinff the last 
in habit, but at once ‘distinguished by its 4-cleft flowers, 
which are of a dull purplish colour. — ^FL August^ Sep- 
tember. Animal. 

3. G. Pnemsorsm!^ /Marsh Gentian)^— erect, 
few-flowered ; ealyv 5-cleft ; ooraUa between bell and 
funnebahaped, 5^<deft, not ftinged. — Boggy heathi^ rare. 
Well distingafahed ftmn the preceding by its larger bell- 
shaped, deep bins flowen with 5 green stripes. There 
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are laxely more than 1 or 2 flowen on the same stalk.— 
fl. Angost, September. Annual 
* G* verina (Spring Gentian) ia a very rare spedes, 
haT^ on each stem a single large, intensdy blue^^Mser, 
which is &peleft and has between the lobes 5 smaller 
2-cleft segments ; it has been fi>iind only in one or two 
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places in Ireland, and at Teeadale, Durliam. 6r. nivdM^ 
(Ss^ Alpine Gentian) is also very rare, occniring only 
on the siunmits of the !ffigbland mountains : the flowers 
grow several cn a stem, and in'cplour and shape re- 
eemhle the last. 



EB.TTB&BA oEiTTAviuvii (CoMmoH CmtevryX 


2. Ertthrsa (CenJUmry). 

1. E, CmUmriant (Common Centaury). — A, pretty 
herbaceous plants 2 — 18 inches high, with square erect 
stems, which are much branched above, and terminate 
in variously divided flat tufts of small rose-coloured 
flowers ; the leaw are oblong; n^th strong parallel ribs, 
and remarkably smooth •, the ./lowers only expand in flne 
weather. — This is the common form of the plant as it 
occurs in dry flelds and \mste places. In other situa- 
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tions it varies so greatly, that some hotamsts enumerate 
several distinct specieB, namely : S, pukhella (Dvrorf 
Cental^), a minute plant, 2-^8 inc^ hig ii , with an 
exceedingly slender item, and a few stalked Jlowen (often 
only one); this is found on the sandy sea-^re, espe- 
cially in the West of England : K liUordlia (Dwarf 
Tufted Centaury), a stunted plant, with brood lecwea, 
and all the flowera crowded into a kind of head ; this 
occurs on turfy seo-clifEs : and E. laiifolia (Broad- 
leaved CentauryX which has even broader Ucmea than 
the last, and bears its flowers in forked tufts, the main 
aUm being divided into three branches. There are other 
minute ^fferences, for which the student may consult 
more scientidc works. The genus was formerly called 
Ckvrdnia, from, the Centaur, Chirorif who was famous in 
Creek mythology for his skill in medicinal herbs. The 
English name, Centaury, has the same origin. — ^FL July, 
August ArniuaL 
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3. Ciotoii. {OeniUmeUa). 

1. C7. (Least Geniisii^). — ^The only British 

species. A minute, slender plsuVin habit resembling 
Hrjfthi'oa pulchdUL, and growing to about the same 
Bue, 2--4 inches ; the Uaiet are Teiy narrow, and soon 
wit^r ; the flowen are yellow, and expand only in 
bright sunshine. — ^It gr^s in sandy heaths where water 
has stood durii^ the winter. It is described by some 
authors under the name of EsBdeumjUifarme . — ^FL July. 
Annual 
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4. Chloba {TothvhWiri^ 

1 . C, perfdUdta Y6Uow<^W(ttt).---lhe cmly 

Brituh 8pecie0.»Ohi(Jk and limeatcMna paabiifw ; not 
tmcommoo. An erect plants 12 — 18 inShea li^ rt- 
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markable for its glaucoue hue, and for its pairs of leaves, 
which are rather distant^ being^united at the base (con> 
nate)^ wiUi the stem passing through them ; hence its 
nam^ Peifolwle, The flower% which are large and 
handsome, are of a pale yellow, and expand only during 
sunshine. — ^FL June, Septembw. AnmiAl. 


d. Mentanthes (.Sudb-fteon). 

1. M. trifoliata (Buck-bean, Harsh Trefoil]^ — ^The' 
only species ; most common in spongy bogs, or in stag- 
nant water. The only British plant bdonging to the 
Order which has divided leaves. The stem scarcely rises 
above the soil or water in which it grow^ but is over- 
topped by the large temate (composed of 3 leaflets) 
leaveSf which in shape and colour resemble ipliOBe of the 
Windsor Bean; each leaf-stalk has a ^jihw^thing base, 
opposite to one of which rises cOQlponnd cluster of 
ezceedixis^y beautiful flowers, ’vdjH when in bud are of 
a bright rose colour, and wlwJRUy expanded have the 
inner surface of the corolla thickly covered with white 
firinga The root, which is intensely bitter, is said to 
be &e most valuable of known tonics. EL June, July. 
FerenniaL 


6. VlLLABBlA. 

1. V, fiymphBoidss fWatar yillarsia).-r-The only 
BiHiidi sMifis. A rare, floatmg aquatiiv fimnd in some 
of the saQ ditches conmuinicett^ with w Thames, and 
in a hfw oiher |daoes* As its specific name im^ieB, it 
has the iuMt & a Water-lily ; the leaves am nearly 

ELJulj* 

August TwaaM. 
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TiLLABaiA imiracBOlDEB (IFotor ViOtatm). 


Ord. LVI.— POLEMONIACEiaE.y-JAOotfB Ladder 
Tribe. 

not £ei11^ eoroUaTegalax, 
5-lobed ; sftaiter w 5^ £tom tlie middle of the tube d the 
eoiolU ; e«Mr B-eeHed; sinj^e ; aHgm S-deft: 
capsule MSe/L $.tah«d. Herbaiseoiis planti^ ofteti 
mth showy HoWei^^ whleh are imarksHe foo* tibis bhito 
colour of tiidt polm t&ey m ihdat ooii^DUm itt Ihe 
temperate parts of AmBTicB ; bat wfthJn the tropicB )Btre 
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unknown. None of the species possess remarkable pro- 
peities, bat several are favoiaite garden flowers, as 
jPAkw, PcUrndniumt and (khcsa. 

1. Polex6riuu (Jacob’s Iiidddr).---^oro2fo wheel- 
shaped, with erect lobCs ; itameM bearded at the base; 
oelh of the capsule many-seeded* (Name, the Greek 
name of the plant.) 



1, PouKdinuiE ((3Mfc VfMm), 

1. P. wifltatCGMk Yal0|^ 

-The only Bidtisii ^ecie^ oocashmaUy found in w^oods 


CONVOLVULAOILS. BINDWEED TBIBE. 4S3 

in the north, but rare ; a common garden flower, not 
easily rooted out where it has once estahli^d itself. 
A tall, erect plants feet high, with an angular 
istum', pinnate, sibooth Uavu; and nnmeions tenninal, 
li^, blue or white JUnwerM. — ^Fl. June, July. Feren- 
nii^ 


Obd. LVII. — CONVOLVTJLACEiE. — The Bindweed 
Tribe. 

Calyx in 5 divisions, imbricated, often very unequal, 
not falling off ; coroUa of one petal, regulai:^ plaited ; 
stamem 5, from the base of the corolla; ovary 2 — 4- 
ceUed, few-seeded, surrounded below by a fles^ ring; 
style 1 ; Uigmm 2 ; captvUe 1— 4-celled. — ^An extensive 
and highly valuable tnbe of plants, most of which are 
herbaceous climbers, with large and very beautiM 
flowers. They are most abuncknt within the tropics, 
where they are among the most omamentakl of dimbing 
plants. As medicines, also, they occupy an important 
station. The roots of Convolvvlw Scammonia, a Syrian 
species, furnishes scammony ; jalap is prepared from a 
resin which abounds in the roots of several kinds of 
Exogonivm^ a beautiful climber, with long crimson 
flowers ; and C(mv6lvului Baltdtas is no less Suable in 
tropical countries, supplying the swe<rt potato, the roots 
of which abound in starch and sugar, and axe a nourish- 
ing food. Cibcuta (Dodder) is a parasitic genui^ with 
branched, dimbing; cord-like steins, no leavei^ and 
globular heads of small wax-like "flowers. The seeds 
germinate in ^e ground, and the young plants dimb the 
stems of adjoining plants ; and when have taken 
root in them, lose their connexion with the rapund. 
One Bxitiah speciee is very abundant on the 
another on with the seeds of whidi it israppoaed 
to he introdooed; and a third growi m TIMeimd 
Nettles. ^ 
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1. CoBnr6LvnLU8 (Bindweed). — CoroUa tnimpet- 
shaped, with 5 plaita and 5 vexy shallow lobes ; calyx 
without biBets ; ttyU 1 ; ttigrwu 2* ; capsule 2-celled, 2- 
valved. (Name, from the Latin convolve, to entwine, 
from the twisting habit of many species.) 

2. Caltst^oia (Bindweed ). — Corolla as in Convdl- 
Yulus ; calyx enclosed within two bracts ; style 1 ; 
stigmac 2 ; capsule 1 -celled, 2-valyed. (Name in Greek 
denoting a beautiful coyoring.) 

3. CtJBGUTA (Dodder ). — Calyx 4 — 5-cleft; corolla 
bell-shaped, 4 — S-cleft, with 4 — 5 scales at the base 
within. (Name, said to be derived from the Arabic 
Keehout.) 


1. Conv6lvulus {Bindweed). 

1. C. arveneie (Field Bindweed ). — Stem climbing; 
leaves arrow-shaped, with acute lobes ; flowers 1 — 3 
together; bi'acU minute, distant from the flower. — A 
common weed in light soil, either trailing along the 
ground among short gross, or climbing whereyer it finds 
a support. The flowers are rose-coloured, with dark 
plaits, handsome and fragrant, opening only in sunny 
weather. — FI. June, July. Perennial. 

2. Caltst^gxa (.fftnefttwed). 

1. C. ttkpivm (Great Bindweed). — Stem climbing ; 
leaxes arrow-shaped, with abrupt lol^s ; flowers solita^ 
on square atalks ; bracts large, heart-shaped, dose to the 
flower.*-* In bushy places, commpn, and a most mis- 
chievous weed in g^ens, not only exhausting the soil 
with its rootsy but strangling with its twining stems the 
plants whxoh grow near. The flowers are among the 
largest whi^ wis country produces ; while in bud they 
are ehtfrdy enclosed in the large bracts, and when 
expflsided m pure white and very handsome. The 
fruit is not often perfected. — July-— September. 
Perennial 
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OALTSTiOlA 80LDAKELLA (StQ Bindwee^ 

2, C. SoldaneUa (Sea Bindweed). — Stem not climb- 
ing; leavee fleshy, roundish, or kidney-shaped ; Jlowere 
solitary, on 4-sided, winged stalks; bracts la^, egg- 
shap^ close to the flower. — very beautiflil spedes, 
^wing only on the sandy sea-coast, and decorating 
^ sloping sides of sand-l^s with its large, pale rose- 
coloured' flowers striped with red. The stems are usually 
almost entirely buried beneaih th(^ sand, and the flo^suvs 
and leaves meiuly rise above the surface. ' The flow«S% 
which are nearly as large as those of the preiBbd&ig 
species, expand in the morning, and in bright Weaithar 
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close before night. By some botanists these two plante 
are placed in tixe genns Gom^ultu . — ^FL June — 
August. PeienniaL 
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3. {Doddef), 

thieed-lihBi bnoiched ; Jlcwm in dens^ sessile heads ; 
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tube of the corolla longer than the calyx ; style longer 
than the corolla. — ^Parasitic on Heath, ^yme, Milk 
Vetch, FotentiUa, and other axoall planti^ but moat 
abunduit on Fur^, which it often entirely oonceala 
with tangled masses of red thread-hke stems. Hio 
flowers are small, light fledi-coloured, and wax-like. 
Soon after flowering the stems turn dark-brown, and in 
winter disappear. — ^FL August, September. Annual. 

* Other species of Doddei^ which more or less resem- 
ble the preceding species, are (7. SuropcBa (Greater 
Dodder), which is parasitical on Thistles and Kettles ; 
0. Epiidmtm (Flax Dodder), parasitical on Flax, to 
crops of whidi it is sometimes very destnictiye ; C. 
Hastiaca, parasitical on Lucerne ; and G. TrifolU 
(Clover Dodder), parasitical on Clover, with the see^ of 
which it is supposed to havo been introduced. 

Obd. LVIIL— BOIlAGIKACEiE.— The Bobagb ItoB. 

Calyx in 5, rarely 4, deep divisions, not fidling off ; 
corolla of one petal, 5- or rarely 4«cleft^ ftequently 
liaving valves or teeth at the mouth of the tube; 
Htameiu 5, inserted into the corolla and alternate with its 
lobes ; ovary 4-parted, 4-3eeded ; style 1, rising from 
the base of &e divided ovary ; fruit consisting of 4, rarely 
2, nut-like, distinct seeds, ea^ enclosed in a pericarp. — 
Herbs or shrubs with alternate leaves, whidi are usually 
covered with hairs or bristLes rising ftom a swollen 
base. This character was considered LinnsBus suf- 
fldently constant to give to the ^tural order the name 
of AspmiiroiiiB, or Bough-leavea plants, but the present 
name of the order is now preferred as being more com- 
prdhensive, a few plants in it having perfectly smooth 
leaves. The Borage Tribe are natives principally of the 
temperate r^gLens ^ the noxtheni hemisidieie^ especially 
of the warmer parts^ and are more numerous in the Old 
thqp the Kew woihL IfoBtofthembear their flowers 
in spikes or dusters, which are rolled up round the ter- 
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minal flowers as a centre, and ezpaiid a few at.a tima 
The prevailing colonr is blue or pttf|de, but many, when 
first' opening, are of a oddish hue, i^ch subsequently 
deepen^ so that it is not unusual to see" flowers of dif- 
ferent tints in the same spike or cluster. They possess 
no remarkable properties, but abound in a soft mucila- 
ginous juice, which gives a coolness to beverages in 
which they are steeped, on which account Borage is 
a constant ingredient in the drink known as **cool 
tankard.'^ The roots of Alkanet and some others 
contain a red substance, which is used as a dye. Com- 
frey (Spniphytum officiri4if) is sometimes grown as an 
esculent vegetable, but is little valued except as food 
for horses. The plants of the genus MyoaStU are popu- 
larly known by the name " Forget-me-not the true 
Forget-me-not is M, Palwtt'is. 

1. ^cuiuu (Viper’s Bugloss). — Corolla irregular, with 
an open mouth ; stamem unequal in len^L (Name 
from the Greek, a viper, against the bite of Vhich 
it was formerly considered an antidote.) 

2. PuLHONARiA (Lungwort ). — Calyx tubular, 5-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, its throat naked ; stameTU enclosed 
within the corolla. (Name from the Xatin, Fubno^ the 
lungs, which the spotted leaves were supposed to re- 
semble.) 

3. LiTHOSFEBifUH (GromweU). — Calyx deeply 5-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shape^ its throat naked, or with 5 minute 
scales j JUamunU short ; teeds stony. (Name from the 
Greek, lilhoii a stone, and tperma, seed, from the'haid- 
ness of the seeds.) 

4. IdaRTflNBiA (Smooth Gromwdl). — Calyx deeply 
5-cleft ; .oorolla fuxm^-shaped ; JilamcnU loiv ; tieda 
somew^t fleshy. (Name in honour of H. Nteitens a 
German botttdst) 

5. SfMFBmx (Comft«y>-— deeply 5-eliift; 

ooroUa b^-s)i8pe(^ do^ with 5 awlnSuqisd seaies. 
(Name Ipe <lfeek to unite, ftw ito 

imagined' hedihg qtmlities.)’ 
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6. BoRiQO ^Borage). — Galyat deeply d-deft ; coroUd 
wBed-shaped, its t&oat doUd with 0 diort, erect, 
notched iwea ; ftameru forked. (Nstma, a coiruptiQu 
of ooragoj from oor, heart, and ago^ to hling, from ita 
use in stimulating drinks.) 

7. Ltoopsis (Bu^ossl — Cdgx deeply 5-d^ ; coroUa 
funnel-shaped, with a bent tube, its throat dosed by 
prominent blunt scales. (Nafaie in Greek signifying 
** a wolfs &ce,” from some fuieied resemblance between 
the flower and a wolfs head.) 

8. Anch(jsa (Alkonet). — Calyx deeply 5-deft ; corolla 
funnel or adver-shaped, with a straight tube, its throat 
closed by prominent blunt scales. (Nome from die 
Greek, anclumaa, paint, from the use of its roots as a dye.) 

9. Mtos6tis (Scorpion Grass, Foiget-me-not). — Calyx 
5-defb ; corolla salver-shaped,, its lobes blun^ twistid 
when in bud, and its throat nearly dosed by blunt 
Bcdes. (Name in Greek signifying a momit coet^ from 
the shape of the leavea) 

10. AspflRtiao (Madwort). — Calyx d-cleft, with alter- 
nate smaller teeth ; corolla funnel-shmd, with rounded 
scales in the throat (Name from the fatin o^per, rough, 
from the excessive roughness of the leaves.) 

11. CTNoaL 08 snM(Hound’B-tongue).— Cofyo; 5-deft; 
coroUa funnel-shaped, with a short tube, its mouth 
dosed by prominent blunt scales ; nuU ^ttwed, prickly. 
(Nome in Greek, signifying a do^fc tongue^ from the 
shape and size of the leaves.) 

1 . iSoHiun (Viper^y Baglou), 

1. E, vtdgdrS (Common Yipefs Bu^oss). — ^Bough 
with priddy brisUes ; Uam nanow, tapering ; Jhwen 
in short latdsal spikes ; atamdns longer than m corolla. 
— ^Walla, dd quarries a 2 )d gzaTsl-pits. !A. handsome 
p^t, 2^ fret hi|i^ remairkable fbr its^bpiftly or 
almt ateioa and learei^ and anmd 

spikes of flowan^ whidi on thsfr firatopiMvMbfn^ 
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rose-coloured and finally of a brilliant blue. The roots 
are yeiy long, and descend pernendicularly into tlie 
loose soil in whidi the plant usuiulj^ grows. A variety 
is oooasionally found, with white fiowers. The name 
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tvaaoiuaik omaatAiu (Ommon Lmt9woH)k 


3. PuLxoNABiA (IfungiMri), 

1. P. oficMXu (ConunOB Lungwort). — Learn rough, 
lower me MMi egg^ped or heert-atood the 
^iem, UfM eg^ahi^ eesaiiA^^Woodi ani 
nie ; often an onteaet ftom- geedeiift whflre it la wti^ 
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Yated for fhe sake of its omamental leayei^ which are 
curiouflly spotted with white^ and for its purple flowers. 
FL May. FerenniaL 

* F. ongutHfolia has narrower leayes than the last, 
and is a taller plant ; it occurs in Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, hut is iar &om common. 
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iin&equent. Distingoislied by its erect tffcetns, 2 feet 
hig^ which generally grow 5 or 6 from the Bame root, 
by its small yellowish white flowers, and above all, by 
its highly polished seeds, which resemble small sea- 
shells, and contain a considmable quantity of pure 
or flint. — FI. June, July. ' PeronniaL 

2. L, arv6na& (Com Gromwell). — branched; 
leavet narrow, tapering, hairy ; nuts wrinkled.— Corn- 
fields ; less common than tiie preceding, but not rare. 
Stem about a foot high, branched from the lower part, 
and having rather small white flowers, the calyx of 
which lengthens when in fruity and contains 3 or 4 
brown, wrinkled seeds. — ^FL May — July. Annual 
* L. pdrpuro-cfBriSlmm (Purple Gromwell) is a rare 
species growing in chalky or limestone soil, and is 
distinguished by its prostrate barren sterns^ and laign 
bright blue powers. 


4. Mert^nsia (SmootJt Oromwelt), 

1. Jf. mariUma (Sea-side Smooth Gromw^). — ^The 
only species. A singular plant inhabiting the seaK^oast 
<jf North Wales, Scotland and Ireland ; the leaves are 
fleshy, and covered with a glaucous bloom; they are 
destitute of bristles, but are sprinkled with hard dots, 
which are very evident in dried specimens ; the plant 
when fresh is said to have the flavour of oysters ; the 
JlawTs are purplish blue. — FL May — June. Perennial. 

5. Symphttvm ifjomfrtiti. 

1. S, oficMU (Common Coin6ey).-^-iSi{»R winged in 
the upper part; Ucms elliptical, pointed, tapering 
towards ^e base and running down the stem ; Jk>wsiirs 
tltoopiBg,in 2-lb^ed ohuteis. — ^Watery places and banika 
<)f riven, o(nBiniiO!ii. A Ittg^ and hanidaQGam 
feet high, with branched le^ stebu^ andaevecal dMtm 
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BfMPovTVH omaaJLLi (Common Comfrey). 


of white, pink, or purple drooping flowers. Often 
introduce into garden^ fh>m which it is very difficult 
to eradicate it when it has once estahliah^ itsi^ owing 
to'the bntfleneBS of its fledxy iDots, the least hit of 
which will grow.--^Il Attgost PerenniaL 
* S. Mer4mm (Tahcaous Cotnfieey) is a mtm tHeor 
der paM WBX the fNCoceding^ and is wynso^ 
in Sooibnd; the Ktsm is scarcely hsan^isdL^ M 
slightly win^ 
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bobXoo ornciiTAug {amimoH Boroffe). 


6. BobXgo {Borage), 

1. B, (Common Borage). — ^The only British 

species, not unfrequent in waste ground, especially near 
buildizi^ The stems are about 2*feet high, a^, as 
well as the leaves, are thickly covered with stiff whitish 
bristles; the flowers, which are larger dem hlusi and 
very handsome, grow in terminal drooping dusters, atsd 
may readily he dtetiiiguisbed from any othSiMpisat in tne 
order Iqr tW MmineBt blade anthOT^ Tue jnioelMM 
the onell and flaifimir iff eoa^ber, and is an 
in the beverage called “cod tankard.” Avatiefyaottia* 
rf2 
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times occQiB with white flowers. — ^Fl. June — September. 
BieimiaL 



LTOOPBiB ABviKUB (SmoU Buglotii, 


7.*Lyoofb{B (Buglost), 

1. £. arventu (Small Bugloss). — ^The only Brituih 
species, common in waste ground, and on the seaHSoast 
A braided prickly plan^ 6^18 mches high, with 
oblong wavy Itavei, and forked, curved dusters of 
minute blue flou^rs, the tube of which is bent ; in 
which rejn^ it is unlike any other BritSah plant of the 
order.— n. June, August AimuaL 
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AxrcHtiSA. BEMPERTlRENS (Fterffnen AJkantQi 


8, ANOHtJBA (Alhanet). 

1. A, mnpervirem (Eyergreen Alkanet). — stoat 
bristly plants with deep green, egg-shaped leaves, and 
short spikes of rather large, salver-^ped^ourer^ which 
are of an intense azure blue. It is not generally con- 
sidered to be a native, but in Devonshire it is not oq 
unoommonhedg^plant — ^FhJune — ^August Pereniiial. 

* A. oJMndlu (Common Alkanet) has punde, fim- 
nel-flihaped Jiowei% ivhich grow in l-sided mikes, the 
segments of the ctdytB being longer than the wfpth. 
It is fiequenb i& gardens, from irhieh it is imipowd 
to have escaped ; but fr is not cmnmon in a wild state. 
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9. MToa6Tis (JfoiMe-«ir, Soorpionrgrtmt Forget^-not), 

1. if. palustria (Foiget-me-not). — Calyx covered 
with, straight^ dosely-piessed hristles, open when in 
fruit ; root creeping. — ^Wateiy places, common. Few^ 
flowers have been more written about than the Forget- 
me-not^ yet there is great disagreement among writers 
as to the plant to which the* name properly belongs. 
Some appear to have had the AUeanet in view ; others, 
the Spetidwdl; and others, again, some of the smaller 
species of Myositis, which last; though very like the 
true Forget-me-not, are inferior in size and brilliancy of 
colour. The real Forget-me-not is an aquatic plants 
with a long rooting stem, bright-green, roughish leaves, 
and terminal, leafless, 1 -sided clusters of bright blue 
flowers, with a yellow eye, and a small white ray at the 
base of each lobe of the corolla. The species which is 
most like it is if. repens (Creeping Water Scoipion- 
grass), which, as its name implies, has also a creeping 
root ; the h^ of the calyx are closely pressed, as in 
if. palustris, but the calyx is closed when in fruit, and 
the clusters of flowers usually have a few leaves on 
the stidk. M. caespiJtAsa (Tufted Water Scorpion-grass) 
resembles the above, but has a fibrous root, and the 
flowers of both the last are smaller than those of M. 
palustris. All three grow in watery places ; if. palustris 
being most common, and flowering from June October, 
if. rapana least so, and, as well as if. caapUSsa, not 
flowering so late in the year. Three other and yet 
smaller spedes are 'common, but these do not grow in 
watery piUHsea; and ace of a different habit. 

fl. if: orwfMU (Field Sco^ion-grass). — Calyx covered 
with q^ceadinA hooked bristles; closed when in fruit ; 
stalks of the frnft spreading. — ^In cultivated ground, 
hedges; and gcoyee, abundant Whole pUmt roughish 
wimapreading brisAes ; the stems are from 8—1*8 inches 
hic^ or more ; tibe flowers bln^ small, but very beau- 
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tifuL This is the commonest species of idL^FL June-* 
August AnnuaL 



myoscStib vERslooLOR 5o(» j>fo?i-gnvn> 

3. J/. collina (Eeu-ly Field ScoTpion-giass ). — Calyx 
covered with spreading hooked hristlesy open when in 
fruit ; clmier with a solitary flower in the axil of the 
uppermost lca£ — ^Diy banks^ not uncommon, but fre- 
quently overlooked in consMuence of its minute suse. 
The whole plant rarely exoeeds 3 inches in length \ the 
stems usually spread near the ground, and terminate in 
clusters of minute brightblue flowers (neyer pink or 
yellow). On its first appearance in April, vox flowers are 
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busied among the leaves, but the stems finally lengthen 
into dusteis, and as the season adv^es the whole plant 
dries up^ and disappeaia — ^FL April, Hay. AnnuaL 
4. M. verdoolor (Party-colou^ Scorpion-grass). — 
Calyx covered with spreading; hooked bristles, closed 
when in fruit ; chtMier on a long leafless stalk ; tiaUt of 
the fruit erect. — ^Fields and bulks, common. A very 
distinct species, 3 — 6 inches high ; the stem is leafy 
below, naked above, and ends in a cluster of flowers 
which are singularly coiled up when in bud, and when 
they expand are either blue or yellow on the same plant. 
—FI. April — June. Annual. 
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* There are two other British species of 
which approach the Foiget-^ne-not in the aise and 
beauty of their flowers — which grows on 
the Scottish mountains, and M, tyhdUea^ which is 
almost confined to Scotland and the north of England, 
where it grows in shady places. Both these spedes have 
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Spreading bristles on the calyx. For a description ot 
two foreign species well worthy -of being cultivated, 
see “ Gkirdening for Children.” 

10. Aspmtoo (Madmti). 

1. An jorocumJbeiu (Gennan Madwort). — The only 
species occurring, very sparingly, in Scotland and the 
north of 'SSngland. Ibe sterna are prostrate, angular, 
and thickly set with rigid, curved bristles ; the^otiw^'s 
are small, blue, and soHtaiy in the axils of the upper 
leaves. — ^FL June, July. Annual 

11. Ctnoglobsum (Hound^a-ton^). 

1. C. qficindle (Common Hound’s-tongue ). — Leaves 
downy. — ^Waste ground, especially near the sea. A 
stout herbaceous plant, 1 — 2 feet high, with large downy 
loaves, lurid'purple flowers, and large flattened seeds, 
which are covered with barbed prickles, and stick to the 
wool of animals or the clothes ot‘ passengers as closely as 
burs. The whole plant has a strong disagreeable smell, 
like that of mice. — FI. June — ^August. Hennial. 

* C. aylvdticnm (Green-leaved Hound’s-tongue) is a 
plant of very local occurrence ; the leaves are shining 
above (not downy), and the fiowers reddish, changing 
to blue. 

Ord. UX. — SOLAHACEiE. — ^NiGHrsHArarTRiBB. 

deeply 5- rarely 4-cleft, inferior ; coroUa of one 
peUd, 6- or ‘rarely 4-cleft» ^ual or nearly so, plaited 
when in bud ; sAcmem equalli]^ in number the divisions 
of the coroU% and alternate with them ; anOsers burst- 
ing lengtbtHee^ or opening by pores ; ovary 2-odled ; 
style 1 ; sU^ma simple ; fruU a 2- or 4.celled capsule or 
berry ; aeed$ aiiisierou8.-^A large and highly important 
order, contap^ about 900 species of herbaceous plants 
or shrubs, wirich inhabit most parts of tiie world except 
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the coldest, and are most abundant 'within the tropics. 
The pievuling property of plants belotiging to theNight- 
shade Tribe ia naxcotii^ and many are, in oonseqnenoe, 
highly ^uonouB ; in othen^ certiifb purts of the plant 
have poisonous properties, Ihe test b&og hannless, and 
some even contein a large quantity of nntritioas matter. 
The genus Soldmm is a Tery extc^ve one^ comprising 
as many as 600 speciea Mist among these in import- 
ance stands the Potato (S. tuberdnm), a native of Chili, 
Lima, Quito, and Mexico, which was introduced into 
Spain in the early jmrt of the 16th century, and into 
Ireland by the colonists sent out by Sir Walter Baleigh, 
who brought it from Virginia in 1586. It was tot 
planted on Sir Walter Ealeigh’s estate at Youghall, near 
Cork, and was cultivated for food in that country long 
before its value was known in England. Its leaves and 
berries are narcotic, but its tubers contain no noxious 
matter, abounding in an ahnost tasteless starch ; on 
which account it is less liable to cloy on the piJate than 
any other vegetable food except bread. S. Mel6nffena 
(the Egg-plant), a common greenhouse plants is remark- 
able for bearing a large berry of the size and colour of 
a puUet^s egg. S. Dulcamdra, (Nightshade," or Bitter- 
sweet^) a common English plant, with purple and yellow 
flowers, has narcotic leaves and scarlet berries, which 
possess the same property. S, nigrum, a smaller specieH, 
a common weed in England and most other countries, 
except the coldest, has white flowers and black berries. 
It is narcotic to a dangerous degree. Atropa Bdlac^na, 
a stout herbaceous plant, with dingy purple b^-etiaped 
flowers, is the Deadly NightshiKLe, so c^ed from the 
poisonoiu nature of every part of the plan^ especially 
the berries, which are lai^ black and shining^ and of a 
very attractive appearance. Its juice posseseea the sin- 
golar property of dflating the pupil of the eye, on which 
account it is extensively used Ity oculists whmopentionB 
-are to be perfaimed. the Mandrake (MemMiffom 
was anciently thou^t to possess mizacukus 
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piopeztifiB. It was said to shriek 'when t^en from the 
giound» and to cause the instant dhath of any one who 
heard its eries. The penmn who gathered it, therefore, 
always stopped his dkrs with cotton, and harnessed a dog 
to the root, who, in his efforts to escape, uprooted the 
plants and instantly fell dead. The forked root was 
then trimmed so as to resemble the human form, a berry 
being left to represent the head. The fruit is eatabla 
TobMco is the foliage of several species of Nicatiana, a 
violent poison when received into the stomach, though 
commonly employed in other ways without apparent ill 
effects. Hyosepamut niger, or Henbane, is a stout herbo^ 
ceous planl^ witli sticky, foetid leaves, and cream-coloured 
flowers veined with purple ; it is a powerful narcotic, 
and in skilful hands scarcely less valuable than opium. 
Datfdra SiraTMmitm (Thorn-apple) bears large, whit^ 
trumpet-shaped flowers, and prickly seed-vessels ; it is 
also a dangerous poison, though employed with good 
effect in several nervous and other disorders, especially 
asthma. PhQaaliB Alhdcmgi is the Winter Cherry, 
remarkable for bearing a crimson beny enclosed in the 
enlarged calyx, which after exposure to the wet, decays, 
leaving the berry hanging 'within a case of network. 
The genus CdpsuAtm affords Cayenne pepper, which is 
prepared by grinding the dried seed-vess^ with their 
contents. Finally, Lycop^sieum produces Tomatoes or 
Love Apples, which are much used in making sauce. 

1. SoLANUM (Nightshade).— whed-rimpe^ 5- 
cleft^ the segments spreading or reflexed ; anthers open- 
ing 2 pores, at we summit ; heftry roundish, ‘with 
2 or more cells (Nadie of doubtful origin.) 

2. ATitOPA(Deadly Nightshade ). — Cwiila hell-shaped, 

with ff equal kbes ; distant ; herry of two cells. 

(Namefrm one of the Fatec^ who was supposed 

to out thetbfead of human destiny.) 

3. HToaO!kAiiUi<Henbane).— fruumhahig^ 

with 5 uneqimZ lew > S-eelled, fSijmihy u lid* 

(Name in uredr agnizing iTc^Vj^on.) 
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■oUiiVM suucAMimA (ITotfdfir irt^klOade, ^UtertmeOt. 


1. SoL^B {NigkItMe)* 

1 . S* Duieamdra (Woody Nightshade, SitteiBwcet).-~ 
dirabby, cUmbing j teaesf hsari-s^Eied, the appor 
ones saved at the base ; Jhwtt drdobmg.-^DfittpliMM 
andihibkets^ooQimoii. This j^nt^ is lirMiientiy 
thsttgii tntioireody, called ii #eU 

marked its stn^lihg, ivoody Stem, irhich dUm 
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amoxig boshes to the length of 8 or 10 feet, and bj its 
pmjde flowers^ the yeUow anthers of which unite in 
form of a cone. At the base of each lobe of the corolla 
are 2 green spots. The flowers grow in drooping, loose 
tuf^ and are socceeded by scarlet berries, the lo^h of 
whiolL slightly exceeds the breadth. — ^Fl. June, July. 
Perennial 
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2. 8. nigrum (Black Nightshade).— herbaoeoua ; 
leaves egg-shaped, wavy at the edge^ and blu]i% toothed ; 
flowers (booping.— Waste ground, conxunoxi. A hianch- 
ing herb, wilh drooping umbds of white ^wets and 
black globidar berries.— ^Fi July — September. AnnuaL 

2. Atbofa (Deadly NiglUshade). 

1. Jl B^ladonna (Deadly Nightshade, Dwale). — ^A 
stout herbaceous plant, 3 — 4 feet high, with large egg- 
shaped leaves, and solitary, drooping, bell-shaped^SotMrs, 
which grow in the axils of the upper leaves, and are of 
a lurid purple hue. The berries are black, and as large 
as cherries, which they somewhat resemble in appearance, 
but may he readily distinguished by the ca]^ at the 
base. noxious plant, which is the nmst dangerous 
growing in Britain, on account of its aotite poisonous 
properties and the attractive appearance of its berries, 
is fortunately of rare occurrence, growing principally in 
old quarries and among ruins. Buchanan relates that 
the Scots mixed the juico of Belladonna with the bi^ 
and drink, with which by their truce they were to sup- 
ply the Danes, which so intoxicated them, that the Scots 
killed the greater part of Sweno’s army while asleep. 
The “insane root that takes the reason prisoner,” men- 
tioned by Shakspeare, is also thought to be this. The 
English name Dwale is derived from a lyench word 
deuU, which signifies “mourning.” — ^Fl. June — ^August 
Perennial 

3. Htobo^akub (Henbane). 

1. H. niger (Common Henband).— The only British 
sp^ies, common in waste places, espedally on a ohalhy 
soil or near the sea. An erec^ branohe^ helbaoeoua 
plant, 2 — 3 feet hi^ with lai^, viscid, hairy tsaves, 
and numerous iiaiumlHthcqped,cz4iHn«ool0aM with 

purple veins and a dark eye. Ikweii axe aramged 
in rows along aim side ol the st^ andan^sneoeedad vy ' 
2-oelled capBuks^ whkhaaa encloiad il^ to calyx, and 
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coyered by a lid which falls ofL when the seeds are ripe. 
Thb whole plant has an exceedingly disagreeable smell, 
and is dang^usly narcotic, espec^y at the time when 
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the seeds are ripening. An extract is used in iqedkine, 
and is often of great service;, prodncing the eifeet of 
opium withont the unpleasant sympt^ ^shioh^ 
quently follow the adsunistration of that drag. 
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capsules and seeds of Henbane, smoked like tabaeso^ 
are a rustic remedy for the tooth-ache ; but conriili^ioiit 
and tempoiaiy insanity are said to be sometiMss the 
consequences of their use. — ^FL June, July. 
or Biennial. 

Ord. lx. — OBOBAHGHAGE iB. — B boom-bapb Tibn 

Calyx variously divided, not falling oif ; corolla irre- 
gular, usually 2-iipped, imbricated in the bud ; stammM 
4, 2 long and 2 short ; anthers often pointed or bearded 
at the hue ; ovary in a fleshy disk, many-seeded ; style 
1 ; stigma 2-lobed ; capsule 2-valved ; seeds small, 
numerous, attached to the valves of the capsule in 2 — 4 
TOWS. — tribe of herbaceous plants, distinguished by a 
stout succulent stem, whidi is of a peculiar din^ red 
hue, bearing no leaves, but ipore or less dothed with 
taper-pointed scales wMch are most abundant about the 
swollen base of the stem. The flowers are large for the 
size of the plant, and in all British species are of nearly 
the same hue as the stem, and arranged in a spike not 
unlike a head of asparagus, with one or more scale-like 
bracts at the base of each flower. All the 8i>ecies are 
parasitical on the roots of other plants. The seeds, it is 
said, will lie buried for some years in the ground without 
vegetating, until they come in contact with the young 
roots of some plant adapted to their wants, when they 
immediately sprout^ and seize on the points of the roots, 
which swell, and serve as a base to the parasite. Thrae 
are but two British genera belonging to this order, 
OrohdnehS and ZatAresa, of which some attach themsdves 
to particular species ; others infest particular tribes^ and 
othersi, again, have a wider range of sulyects. Several 
of those belong!^ to the genus OrohdnehS axe very 
difficult of di8<irimination ; botanists, indeed, are ncA 
agreed as to the number of species ; some uniting under 
a common name specimens found growing on vaiious 
plants ; othos conndeiing a slight variation in sttnctiu^ 
o o 
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joined to a difference of situation, enough to constitute 
a specific distinction. « 

1. OnOBANOHfi (Broom-rape ). — Calyx of two lateral 

smls, which are usuallj and often combmed in 

fyoti, with 1 — 3 bracts at the base ; corolla ^ping, 
4 — 5-clefl^ not falling off — (Name from the Greek, 
drohos, a vetch, and ancho, to strangle, from, the izyurious 
effects produced in the plants to which they attach them- 
selves.) 

2. LATHR^^ooth-wort ). — Calyx beU-shaped, 4-cleft; 
corolla gaping, 2-lipped, the upper lip arched, entire, 
not falling off — (Name in Greek sigi^ying eoncealedf 
from the humble growth of the plants among dead 
leaves.) 


1. OrobInchiS (Broom^ape), 

* Bracts oilc to ecuB flower, 

1. 0. major (Greater Broom-rape ). — Corolla tubular, 
the lower lip in 3 lobes, of which the middle one is blunt 
and longer than the others; stamens smooth below, 
downy above ; style downy. — On the roots of Furze, 
Broom, and other plants of the order Leguminosae, fre- 
quent A stout, leafiess, club-like plant, much swollen at 
&e base, of a reddish-brown hue, viscid and clothed with 
tapering scales, which pass into bracts as they ascend the 
stem. The flowers ore of a pinkish-brown hue, and 
are crowded into a dense spike. The juice is bitter and 
astringent, and has been used medicinaUy.~7FL 'June, 
July. Perennial 

2. 0, minor (Lesser Broomrrape ). — Stamens haiiy 
below, smooth above ; style nearly smooth. — ^Under 
description are included several spedea^ or varieties, 
which aiejNoasitical severally on Glover, Ivy, and Sea- 
Carrot They all resemble the last in babii^ but are of 
smaller sise. 

• To tbk group bdong 0. (Glov^ 

scented Broom-rape)^ a iq)ecies with hai^ stem^ 
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a darlc purple tUfftna ; growing in Kent^ on Khe roots of 
Qolwm MoMgo : 0, dcOidr, a raze species^ pazasitioal 
GO 2 
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on Cenitaiur^ scabicta : and 0. rtibra, abundant on 
basaltic rock in Scotland and the north of Ireland, and 
on magnesian rock at the lizard Fbint Cornwall This 
roecies appears to be parasitical on the roots of Wild 
l&yme. 
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** Bracts 8 under each flower. 

3. 0. rartidea (Branched Bxooxn-rape ). — Stem branched. 
— On the roots of Hemp, very rare. Diatinguished 
from the precedmg by its lighter colour, and brandied 
stem. — FL August, September. Annual 

* 0. coBTulea is another rare species, found in Noifo^ 
Hertfordshire, and the Isle of Wight It may be dis- 
tinguished by its 3 bracts, and its bluish-purple hue. 

2. Lathraa (ToothnWorC). 

1. L. aquam&ria (Tooth-wort). — ^The only British 
species, growing in woods and thickets, on the roots of 
the Hazel The stem is branched below the surface of 
the ground, or withered leaves among which it grows ; 
it is of a lightish hue, and thickly clothed with tooth- 
like ecaies ; each branch bears a 1-sided cluster of droop- 
ing purplish flewerSf with rather broad bracts at the 
base of each. — FL Apnl, May. Perennial 


Obd. LXI. — SCB0|^HULAB1ACH£. — ^Fzo-wobt 
Tbibb. 

Calyx 4 — 5-lobed, not frUing off ; eoroUa iziegular, 
often 2-lipped ; stamens usually 4, 2 long and 2 idiort 
(didynamous), sometimes 2 or 6; ovary 2-cdded; 
style 1 ; stigma 2-lobed ; capsule 2-c^ed, 2— 4-VBlved, 
or opening by pores. — A. large and important order, 
containing nearly two thousand species, of which some 
are shrubs, but the greater number are herbaceous, in- 
habiting all parts of the world, frpm the Arctic re^ons 
to ^ tropics. The general character of the speraes is 
acrid and bitterish, and some have powerful naadieinal 
properties. The powdeied leaves of Fox^ove (IHgildUs 
purpdrea) lower pulse^ and, if taken in la^ dosaa, 
are poisonous. the'fEnphxaSfy'’ 

of Mflton, makes a usaCol e^e-wator. Among fomign 
speoieB, OrcMcla is said to bo the aethre Uigiedieiit in 
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the famous gout medicine, m^dicinale.*’ Fox- 
glove, Snapdragon, Mullein, and Toad-flax, have showy 
and omamental flowera ; and several kinds of SpeedwoU 
{VerdniocL) are deservedly admired for their small but 
elegant blue flowers. 

* Stamens 4, 2 long and 2 short {didynamous). 

1. Digitalis (Foxglove). — Calyx in 5 deep^ unequal 
segments ; coroUa irregularly bell-shaped, with 4~5 
shallow lobes ; eapsule egg-shaped.— {N^ame from the 
Latin digitdU, the Anger of a glove^ which its flowers 
resemble.) 

2. ANTiBRHfNUM (Snapdragon). — Csdyx 5-parted; 
corolla personate, swollen at the base (not spuiw)^ its 
mouth dosed by a palate ; capsule oblique, opening by 
pores at the top. — (Name in Greek signifying opposite 
the nose, from &e mask-like appearance of the flowers.) 

3. LinIru (Toad-flax)i — ^Like AnUrrhinum, except 
that the corolla is spur^ at the base. — (Name from 
Linum, Flax, which the leaves of some species re- 
semble.) 

4. ScROFHULaRiA (Fig-wort). — Cdyx 5-lobod ; coroUa 
nearly globose^ with two diort lips^ the upper 2-lobed, 
with a small scale within, the lower 3-lobed ; capsule 
opening with 2 valves^ the edges of which are tum^ in. 
—(Name from the ^ease for which the jdant was 
formerly thought a speciflc.) 

' 5. LDfosiBLLA (Mudwort). — Calyx 5-deft; corolla 

bell-shaped, 5-cleft, equal ; capsule globose, 2-va}ved. — 
(Name &om the Latin limus, mud, from tiie character 
of the places in whlc4 the plant growa) 

6. Mblamp^bum (Cow-wheat).-^(ifya tubular, with 4 
narrow teeth s coroUa gaping, upper Up flattened verti- 
cally, tamed back at the xnaxgm, lowr Up S-deft; 
capsnile oblonft obliquely pointed, ^ttened ; seeds 1 or 
2 in each cell.— (Name in Greek signifying Uaek wheal, 
the see^ when gtoand and mixed with bemg wid 
to |w*kA It biedk*} 
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7. PedicttlAbib (Bed-iattle). — Calyx inflated, its 
segments somewhat leafy; corolla gaping, upper lip 
arched, flattened vertically, lower Up plime, 3^1obed; 
capeule flattened, oblique; teedc angular. — (hfame in 
allusion to the disease produced in sheep which feed in 
{daces where it growa) 

8. Bhinanthus (Yellow>rattle). — Calyx inflated, 4> 
toothed ; eorolla gaping, upper Up flattened vertically, 
lower lip plane, 3-lobed ; eapauU flattened, blunt ; eeeoh 
numerous, flat and bordered.-— (Name in Greek signify- 
ing nose-Jlower, firom its peculiar shape.) 

9. Babtsia. — Calyx tubular, 4-cleft; coroUa gaping, 
with a contracted throaty upper lip arched, entire, lower 
Up 3-lobed, lobes bent back ; capeule flattened, pointed ; 
eeede numerous, angular.— ^Name in honour of John 
Bartsch, a Prussian botanist) 

10. Euphrasia (Eye-bright). — Calyx tubular, 4-cleft ; 
corolla gapmg, upper lip divided, lower Up nearly 
equal lol^ ; au^wre spurred at the base ; capnUe 
flattened, blunt or notched ; weds numerous, ribb^ — 
(Name firam the Greel^ Euphrdeyne, gladness ftom the 
valuable properties attributed to it) 

11. SiBTHORPiA (Cornish Money-wort). — Calyx in 6 
deep spreading segments ; corolla wheel-shaped, 5-cleft; 
nearly regular ; capeule nearly round, flattened at the 
top.-^Name in honour of Dr. Sibthorp, formerly pro- 
fessor of botany at Oxford.) 

* * Stamens 2 . 

12. YBRdNiOA (Speedwell). — CoroUa wheel-shaped, 
uneq^y 4-cleft, lower segment the narrowest — (Fero- 
uica is the name of a saint in the Bomish Church, but . 
why given to this plmt is unknown.) 

***Staniens5. 

18 ynBiBam ftColWii).— CW,# 6.puted; 
whadrdiaped, imgnlu ; jfeiwiwtBthy.— (N mw 
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from the Latin barba, a heard, from the shaggy leaves of 
eome species.) 



Morrixu PviiPtfBBA. (Pwyk Fctgtonli, 

1. DiGiTiLiB {Foxglwe), 

1. jD. pwpffywt (Purple Foxglove). — The only Britidi 
qpedefl^ comiaon in many of the hilly distriots of Oieat 
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Biitain, bat almost unknown in the plains. A stately 
plants 2 — 6 feet high, with large wrinkled toves, and 
a tall stem, bearing numerous handsome, purple, bell- 
shaped flowert, which are arranged in the form of a 
tapering spike, and droop after expansion. On the inside 
the flowers ore beautifolly wotted ; occasionally they 
are found of a pure white ; but though this variety is 
elegant, it is by no means so striking a plant as the 
other. The name Foxglove is by some supposed to be a 
corruption of foWe gl(m ; that is» Fairies' gloves. The 
powdered leaf is a valuable medicine in cases where it 
is desired to lower the pulse. — June, J uly. Biennial. 

2. ANTiRBHfNUM (Snapdragon). 

1. A, majus (Great Snapdragon ). — Leaves narrow, 

tapering ; ^aikes many-flowered ; sepals egg-shaped, 
blunt, much shorter than the corolla. — In limestone 
quarries, chalk-pits, and on old walls, common. A hand- 
some plant, with numerous leafy stems, each of which 
bears a spike of large, erect, personate flowers of a purple 
hue sporting to rose-colour or white. Specimens are 
common in gardens, the tints of which vary considerably ; 
the most beautiful is of a rich crimson ; one of a delicate 
lemon-colour is also frequent. Children derive much 
amusement from pinching the flowers between the finger 
and thumb, when the palate opens, as if in of 

the fobulouB monster from which it derives its 

EL June — ^August Perennial 

2. A. Or&ntium (Lesser Snapdragon).-^Zeaset very 
narrow, tapering ; spikes few-flowered ; sepals much 
longer than the corolla.— Corn-fields, not ni jnftTnTnfm 
Smaller than the last, and at once distinguished by its 
leafy sepals, which are much longed than the smakU, 
purple flowers.— EL July— September. AnTinaL 

3. LmABiA (Toadrfla/al), 

1. L, nulgdris (Yellow Toad-flax)L— Zeosei linear, 
tapering to a pointy crowded; fiomrs in dense spikae; 
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AXTiBBSlinnK OBtfimoM (Leu$r Sm^ragotQ, 

f^Mi&flmooih, shoTtei than the spur or capsule.— ^Hedges, 
very common. An erect herl^eous plants 1—2 &et 
high, with numerous ^grasa-like leayes of a ^kmcoua hu^ 
and dense spikes or dusters of ydlow floweia, which 
are diaped like thbse of the JifMpdragont hut spnned at 
the base. A yaiiety is sometimes fbund with a regu> 
lar corolla and five qraxs. — ^FL August^ September. 
Perennial. 

A JL ElrntM (Sharp^pointed Fluelhn, or TmAfiax). 
•-^Ztatea halbert-shqira ; ttm trailhig.— 41kins4is^ 
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firequent A small prostrate plant, with downy stem 
and loaves ; soUtaiy, axillaiy flowers^ of which the upper 
lip is deep purple, the lower, yeUow. — ^FL July — Sep- 
tember. Annual. 



rmiBiA. tuloJLbib (FtZZow Toad-flam), and liwAaia vlxbtk {Shairp- 
pointod Fluttitn, or Toad-fha). 

3. L, tpuria (Bound-leaved Toad-flax)^ — egg- 
shaped ; stem trailing. — Com-fields, not general Be- 
sembling the last so closely, that ih might be mistaken 
for a luxuriant specimen. The flowers ate of the same 
colour, but largw; the leaves, however, are always 
rounded at the base, not halbert-shaped.-^FL Jnly— 
September. Annual- 

4. Z. Cffm^aldna (Ivy-leaved Toad-flax). — Lsssesr 
heart-ahapedi fl-lobed^ Eonooth ; stm er8epiiiig*-*4)n did 
garden waMa, co mmon . Kota native specias, bfQfe quite 
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natuzalued <; growing from seed, and extending 
widely, by help of its lo^, rooting stems. The flowers 
axe small, solitaiy, and light purple ; the leaves some- 
what fleshy, and of a purple hue beneath. In the west 
of England it is commonly known by the name of 
Mo(her<if~ihouiand8 » — ^FL nearly all the year round. 
Perenni^. 

* Less common species of Linaria are Z. mmor (Least 
Toad-flax), a small, erect, much-branched plant, with very 
narrow downy Uavea^ and solitaiy purpli 8 h-yellow.^ouwrs .* 
and L. repent (Pale-blue Toad-flax)^ a slender, erect 
plant, 1 — 2 feet high, with glaucous, very narrow leaves, 
and veined, purplish-blue flemert growing in spiked* 
clusters. Several other species sometimes occur as weeds 
in gardens, and growing on ballast near the sea, but they 
have no claim to be considered natives. 

4. ScROPHULiBiA (F^-trorf). 

1 . 8. noddea (Knotted Fig-wort). — Stem square, with 
the angles blunt ; leavee smooth, heart-shaped, tapering 
to a point ; fiomowe in loose panicles. — Moist bushy 
places, common. * A tall herbaceous plant, 3—4 fret 
high, with repeatedly-forked panicles of almost globulai', 
dij^ purple flowers, but attractive neither in form nor 
colour. — June, July. Perennial 

2 . 8. eiqwitica (Water Fig-wort). — Stem square, with 
the ancles winged 3 leavee smooth, heart-shap^l oblong, 
Hunt ; Jkwere in close panides. — Sides of streams and 
ditdhes, common. Besembling the las^ but at once 
tinguidied by the winged angles of its stems, which, 
though hollow and succdent, axe rigid when dead, and 
prove very troublesome to a^lexs, owing to their lines 
beeoming entangled in the wi&ered capsules.-^’FL July^ 
Ang neti, PetennieL 

* 8, Seornddma (Balm-leaved Fig^^wosQ ie ihond 
only in Cointrall, end at Tralee, in Irelaiid ; it is di^ 
tinguiahed hy its downy, wrinkled leaves : A wimdlw 
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(Yellow Fig-wort) is a plant of local oocimeiioe, and is 
well difltingiiiHhed bj its remarkably bzigbt-gi^ foliage 
and yellow flowers. It appears early in springs and is 
the only British spedes wMch can be called omamentaL 

5. LihobslZiA (MudAoort), 

1. Z. a^pidtioa (Common Hnd-wort). — ^Tba only 
Britidi qpedea; growing in watery plaoss, bat not 
generoL-^A amidl plants throwiag np mom the roots a 
immber of omooljh (asset on long stalks^ and samal 
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x.no8BLLA AQUlTiOA {Common ifvd-wort). 


minute, pale roae-colourod or white flowers^ which are 
overtopped by the leaves. — ^Fl. ^uly, August Annual. 


6. Melamf^rum {Covhiffheat). 

1. 2£. pratmai (Common Yellow Cow-wheat ). — LeaveSf 
in distant poir^ noxiow, tapering, smooth ; Jkwen 
axillary, in pairs, all tumipg one way ; corolla four 
times as long as the calyx, hnocr lip longer than the 
vpper. — ^^^oods, common. A slender ptot, about a 
foot high, with opposite pairs of straggling branches 
below, very narrow leaves, and long-tubed^4 ydlow 
flowers. Cows are said to he fond of it, and, according 
io lannaeui^ the best and yellowest butter is made where 
it abounds, l^e naihe ptaUuM^ (growing in meadows) 
was given to it* erroneously, as it is never found in such 
situations. — ^FL June — ^August Annual 

* M, ^Ivdiicum is a smaller species, occurring m 
mountainous woods, bat not common. The corolla is 
only twice as long as the calyx, and the Upt are equal 
2 . If, artfentS (Purple Cow-wheat ). — Flowen in ob- 
long spikes ; braeu leaf-like^ very muw out end toothed. 
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— Com-fieldfl in Norfolk and the isle of Wight. 
distinct from the preceding, and well-inarked by its 
terminal spikes of yellow and purple flowers, which axe 
almost buried among numerous bright iose>oolouxed 
bracts. — ^EL Juno, Jmy. AnnosL 

* Jf. erutdttem (Crested Cow-wheat) is distinguiiihed 
from the preceding by bearing its flowers in iMed 
spikes. &th are beaatifrd pluts. 
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v«MovlAbu rALvanaCManikBtifaItU). 

7. PmouLiRiB (Btd^raUU^ 

1. P. paMfiM (Ifonh Bed-taitle).-^tSSteM oolitsty; 
ctred; mielMd tbxov^out; ca^ dpwiiyi with 2 
<lenil¥«ciit iilrihiiii TtfnTuhrn KrMiifc. ottlliiimiu. An 
bmaeeotM plwtf weU diatiBgnidwd 
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of its blanches, which aie ananged in a pyramidal man- 
ner, by its deeply-cut leaves, and laxgt^ cximaon flowexs. 
It is often a conspicuous plant in boggy gpBOUkid, growing 
12 — 18 inches high, and overtopi^ng i$ost of the sur- 
rounding herbage. — ^FL June — >Sept^W. FaxennisL 
2. P. tylvdtiea (Dwarf Red-Battis). — ^Sieenu^' sevond 
from the same root, prostrate^ unbtandhed; calyx 
smooth, with 5 unequal, leaf-like lobes.— Heathy placra, 
common. Distinguished from the last by its humbler 
growth and rose-coloured flowers, as well as by the above 
characters. — June — ^August. Perennial 
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8. Bhinaitteub {YeUouhrcatle)- 

1. R, CriOa^aUi (Cock’s-comb, Yellow-rattle). — 
Leaver nairow-oblong, tapering to a pointy seirated; 
flowert in loose spikes ; brcusU egg-diaped, deeply seriated. 
— ^In cnltiTated land, common. An erect, somewhat 
rigid plants 12 — 18 inches high, composed of a single 
stem, and terminating in a loose spike of yellow flowers, 
which are rendered conspicuous by their inflated calyces. 
** When the fruit is rip^ the aeeda rattle in the husky 
capsule, and indicate to the Swedish peasantiy the season 
for gathering in their hay. In England, Mr. Courtis well 
observes^ hay-making begins when the plant is m full 
flower'' (Sir W. J.. Hooker.) — ^Fl. June. Annual 

* Another species or variety, R, major (Large bushy 
Yellow-rattle), occurring in the north of E^land, bear& 
the Jlowere in crowded ^ftikes, and at the base of each is 
a yellowish bract ending in a fine point 


9. BIbtbia. 

1. B, viscdta (Yellow viscid £artsia).-^Z 0 aves narrow, 
tapering, deeply serrated, lower opposite, vpper alternate ; 
flowers axiU^y. — MarsW and wet pastures, not com- 
mon. Somewhat resembling RJimamihus Cristargalli 
(Yellow-rattle), but at once distinguished by its solitary, 
not spiked, yellow flowers, and by being cov^d wi^ 
clammy down. — ^Fl. August, September. Annual 

2. B. OdomHiUs (Bed Bartsia ). — Leava narrow, taper- 
ing, sezxatad ; Jkwere in one-sided, qpike-like clusters.-- 
Com-fieldB^ abundant A much-branched herbaceous 
plant, 6^12 inches high, with narrow, dingy, purplish- 
green leaver and nn^rous one-sided spikes of small 
pink floweiB. While flowering, the spikes usually droop 
towBidB the ends. — EL July-^eptember. Annual 

* B, alp(na (Alpine Bartsia) is a rare specie^ 
in Scotland and tne north of England, and appxoariiing 
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a&BXBiA osoMTlTBS {Bid Barttfa). 


B, vkedM in habit. In tiuB species the leaves all 
opposite and the flowers grow in a diort^ leafy spike. 


10. EuFEBisiA (EyeirigU), 

1. E. ofieindUs (Common Eye-bright).— ^Hie^ onlj 
British Bj^es. An degant HttlB ftot^ 2 — 6 incihea 
high, widi deeply-cut leaves and numerous white or 
pi^lish flowers variegated with ydlow. On the moun- 
tains and near the sea, the stem is scarcely branched, 
and the leaves are 'fleshy ; but in rich soil it assumes the 

H E 2 
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kdvbbAbxa OBTiciNlUB {Common Kye-hrigia). 


habit of a minute shrub. An infusion of this plant 
makes a useful eye-water. — FL July, August AimuaL 


11. Sibth6rfia {Cornish Money-noorf). 

1. S. Europcsa (Cormsh Money-woit). — The only 
species. An degant little plants clothing the lianks of 
springs and riyulets in most parts of Cornwall, and 
oooaskmally met with in some of the other southern 
ooontle& It approaches in habit Hydroe6tyU mUydris 
(Marsh Penny-wort), but is smaller, and has downy, 
notdied leaTse. ^e stemt, which creep along the 
ground In tangled masses, are slender and tbsead-like ; 
the Imm and of a ddicate the/oiMrf 

▼eiy msuits and of a pale fleah^MWtft^^PL £ine— 

cSqiMBMfl IrCWBiniM I 
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unrBtfBm kubopjka (CbmlA Koiwy-worf). 


12 . \EB6moA{SpeedvfeU). , 

* FUmoen in terminal epUces or chutero. 

1. V. eerpyllifolia (Thyme-leaved Speedwdl).-»2)eai«f 
egg-shaped, or elliptical, slightly notched, smooth; 
eapndes inversely heart-shap^, mth a long gtyU . — 
Waste ground, common. A small plants with prostrate^ 
or slightly ascending sterns^ and several many-Aoweied 
spikes of very light blue flowers, striped with dark bhie 
veins. A variety occurs, high up in the mountainsy 
which might easily be mistaken for a distinct qaeoaes ; 
but on earamination it will be found to dififor only i& the 
superior size of the flowers.— ¥1 Magn-Julv^ PerennisL 

2. F. oneiuu (Wall Speedwell).-^£eaett egg^ihiped, 
heart-shaped at the base^ orenate, stalked; ftrsMs aainle, 
longer than the floweia.— Walle and fields oomwpn. 
Also a an^all plant with inconHucoous, light hkie floinn% 
which are almost concealed among the nppv Ipnwo or 
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bracts. The whole plant is downy, and very frequently 
covered with dust — ¥L April — September. Annual. 

* To this group belong V. tpA&ta (Spiked Speed- 
wdl)^ found on chalky pastures^ about Kewmarket and 
Bury: V. edpina (Alpine SpeiiMlwell), a rare species, 
found only near the summits of the Highland moun- 
tains, distinguished fiom V. aerpylHfoliA % the deeper 
blue of iisB flowers, and'by its very short style: V. saxdtUis 
(Blue Bock Speedwell]^ also a rare mountainous species, 
with slender, woody stems, largo brilliant blue flmoers, 
and egg-shap^ eapmUs : V. fruHaUdsa (Flesh-coloured 
Speedwell); found only on two of the Scotch mountains : 
V, triphfilos, also a rare species, growing in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, distinguished by its ^gered leaves, and dark 
blue flinoers : and V, verna (Ver^ Speedwell), another 
rare species found only in Suffolk ; it approaches F. 
arvensU in habits but hra pinnatifid leaves, 

* * Clusters aaeUlary, 

3. F. Ch/cmoedrys (Germander Speedwdl ). — Stem witli 
two hairy opposite lines ; leaves sessile, deeply serrated ; 
dusters very long; capsule shorter than the calyx. — 
Hedge-banks; abundant. A well-known plants which, 
under the popular names of Blue Speedup and BtnTs- 
sye, is a fEkvouxite with every one. No one can have 
walked in the country in Spring without admiring its 
oheerfol bright blue flowery but few perhaps have 
xemarked the singular pair of hairy line^ which traverse 
the whole length of the stem, shiiting ^m side ib aide 
whenever they arrive at a £mh pair of leaves. It is 
sometimes, but erroneously, called .Forp€^eie-nof.*-FL 
May, June. PerenniaL 

4. F. mosddma (Mountain Speedwdl). — Sum hairy 
iJl round ; teams stalked ; dusters few-flowered ; capsule 
much long^ than the calyx. — ^Woods, common. Ap- 
proacdung tiie last in hebit^ but well distinguiriied by 
the above chameten, and by its sma^, hhia 
flowera-— FI May, June. PerenniaL 
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vntfhnoA ohajudbyb (Germander SpMdiwtU), y. omcnrAua {Cmmm 

fl^toell), Y. BounLLlTA (jrarA wd v. bmoavdiwa 

(IrtveiHiiiM). 

5. V. oficindlis (Commoxi Speedwe]l)L-*Boiigh irith 
abort baiTB ; stem creeping ; tiaves elliptioal, senated ; 
flowers in Bpikes. — ^Heaths and dry partoieB, cosniaoxL 
A hairy plant with pioeteate sterna and erect spike-like 
dusters d blue flowers ; Taiying fiK>ni 2 to 6 inohea in 
length, according to BoiL The lei^yes are astringent and 
bitter, and are sometimes made into tea.— SI Hay- 
August PerenniaL 

6. r. BeeecUmnga (Brodklime). — Smooth ; kam 
dliptical, blunt, digh% serrated; dusters opposite; 
stem rooting at the bam. — ^Brooks and ditcdies, oonmhn;. 
A snoenlent |^t about a &ot hub, with la^ 
smooth leayea^ and bri^t blue flowery abodilidihg in 
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situationB favourable to the growth of Water-cresaefl and 
Water-parsnep. — EL June — ^August PerenniaL 

7. r. Ana^aUu (Water Speedwdl). — Smooth ; team 
narrow, tapering, serrated; elunten opposite ; stm erect. 
—Streams and ditdhea^ common. Eesembling the last, 
but distutguished by its larger sise^ narrow leaves, erect 
growth, and small flesh-coloured ^wers. El. June — 
August Perennial, 

8. V, acuJtdldia (Marsh Speedwell). — Smooth ; leaves 
lineal^ slightly toothed ; clusters alternate ; fruU^stalks 
bent back ; capsules of 2 flat round lobea — ^Idarshos, 
not uncommon. A weak straggling plants well distin- 
guished by its very narrow leaves, and large flat cap- 
sules. Eloweispalepink. — EL June — ^August Perenni^ 

* * * Flowers solvUsryf aadUary, 

9. r. KederifoUa (Ivy-leaved Speedwell)L — Leaim 
stalked, £1— '7-lobed ; srpals heartndiaped, flringed ; eap- 
sule of two swollen lobes. — ^A common w^ everywhere, 
bearmg in the axil of each leaf a pale blue flower, the 
stalk of which is bent back when in fruit Thecaps^e ia 
composed of 2 much swollen lobes^ each of whi^ con- 
tains 2 large black seeds. — ^FL all* the summer. Annual. 

10. F. ogreais (Field Bpeedw^)— Zeows stalked, 
heart-shape^ deeply serrated; sepals oblong, blunt; 
flower-stalks as long as the leaves. — ^A common weed, 
with several long |nostiate stems and small blue flowers. 
The capsule is composed of 2 swollen, keded lobei^ and 
each 0 ^ contain! about 0 seedu^El. aU the summer. 
Annual. 

* doeely allied to the preceding axe F. distin- 
goiahed ^7 its small teans, which axe shorter thaii the 
flomrstalks : and F. a stouter plants with 

laige farq^t \iisaib flowers, and sharply keeled eapeuks. 

13. VXBBASonM (Jff^^stn). 

L F* Tkaipm (Ghpal^ MuUeinX'^Xeaito woolljr ou 
both ddlNt mumtog down the stem; simple; 
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flowers in dense spikes. — ^Road>sides, commoiL A stout 
herbaceous plant 2 — 5 feet high, remarkable for its laige 



^naSABOVH AMTSDS ((W 

bMH tad ohib-aliq^ nilta tf jOhlim 
iIcnmtB. XmgftliefiBtiiiiMDiiNlodgirttm'iwMa^ 
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and haiiy, the remaming three are smooth. This plants 
together with Burdock and Fo 3 t%loT^ is often intro- 
duced by painters into the foreground of landscapes. 
— ^FL Jidy, August. Biennial 

2 . F. nigrum (Dark Mullein ). — Leama oblong, heart- 
shaped, stalked, downy on both sides, especially below ; 
Jhwera in dense tufts on a long crowded spike. — Hedges 
and road-sides, but of local occurrence. A handsome 
planl^ not so stout as the preceding, and of a darker 
hue. The flowers, which are very numerous, are bright 
yellow, and the stamens are covered with purple hahs. 
»FL July — September. Biennial 

3. F. BlcOtdria (Moth Mullein ). — Leavet oblong, em- 
bracing the stem, smooth ; flawtn in loose tufts on a long 
interrupted spike. — ^Banks, rare, except in the West of 
England, where it is not un&equent. A tall and some- 
what slender plant, with shining, crenate leaves, the lowest 
of which are often lobed at &e base, and with large, 
very handsome, yellow floweta The stamens are covo^ 
willL purple hairs. — ^FL July, August Biennial 

* F. virgdlum (Prinoose-leaved Mullein), which is 
allied to the preceding, has the lower leaves downy ; 
rare : F. LyAnUU htt small cream-coloured flowers, 
and is chie^ found on a dialky soil : and V,flocG6nm 
is remarkame for the mealy down which clotiies both 
aides of its leaves 5 it is found principally in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 


Oiux' LXn. — ^LABIATuE. — ^Labiate Tbibb. 

Cci/ym tubular, xegu^, or 2-lipped ; eorcUa irregular, 
mostly 2-lipped (fabUUe^ the lower lip largeat^ and 
3-lobed iMfiiSfu 4, 2 longer than the others^ or some- 
times jranting : osm deeply 4-lob6d; 4 ^ 1 ; 

2Udsft ; 4 seel, each of whldi is enmose^ 

u distil shdd or rind^A large ahil strobg^y-marked 
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sataial order, eomprising upwards of 2,000 spedes, 
whi(di agree in liaving square stems, opposite leaves, 
labiate, or 2-lipped flowen, and a 4-lobed ovary with a 
single style arising from llie base of the lobes. They 
are most abundant in temperate climates, and are re- 
markable for not possessing injurious properties in any 
single instance. Many are fragrant and aromatic: 
Patchovli is a favourite perfume, both in its natural 
state and when distilled. Lavender contains a fragrant 
volatile oil, which is valued both for its fingrance, and 
as a medicine for its stimulant properties. Several 
kinds of mint^ as Peppermint and Pennyroyal, are much 
used in medicine. Speor-mint, Basil, Thyme, Maijoram, 
Savory, and Sage, are commonly us^ as pot-her^ fhr- 
nishing both agreeable and wholesome condiments. 
Horehountl, (Ground-Ivy, and Balm, are in rural dis- 
tricts popular remedies for chest complaints. Bosemaiy 
is remarkable for its undoubted power of encouraging 
the growth of the hair, and curing baldness, and is the 
active ingredient in most good pomatums ; an infhsion 
of it prevents the hair from uncurling in damp weather ; 
and it is one of the plants used in the preparation of 
Hungary water, and £au do Cologne. The adnuhed 
flavour of Narbonne honey is ascrib^ to the bees 
ing on the flowers of this plants as lhat of the haasy d 
Hymettus is indebted for its flavour to Wild Thyme. 
Several species of Sage {Salvia) are also cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers. 


Skmena 2 . 

1. L^oopub (Gipsy-wort ). — Calyx 5-too<hed ; aorclla 

4-oleflb, nearly regular. (Name in Grade dgii%iiig 
a from a &iicied leeemblaiwe In the 

leaveiE^ 

2. SAZ.VU (Sage).— B^ltoed; earsQa 
/toranteforkk 

well, 6om the heeltog ptoperto of lira grants) 
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** Stamens 4. 

t Corolla nearly regular, its iube'^searcely longer than 
the calyx. 

3. Mentha (Mint). — Calyx equal, 3-toothed ; corolla 
4-clef1^ with a veiy short tube. (Name, the Latin 
name of the plant.) 

ft Corolla 24ipped, lips nearly equal in length. 

4. Thtmus (Thyme). — Calyx 2-lipped, 10 — 13-rib- 
bed, the throat hairy; corolla with the upper lip 
notched, the lower 3-cleft ; flowers in heads, or whorls. 
(Name, the Latin name of the plant) 

5. OnfoANUM (Maqoram)^ — Calyx 5-toothed, 10 — 13- 
ribbed, the throat hairy ; flowers in spikes, which arc 
imbricated with bracts. (Name from l^e Greek oros, a 
mountain, and ganos, joy, from the fayourite station of 
the family.) 

ttt Corolla With the upper lip very ihort, or wanting. 

6. Ajuga (Bugle). — Calyx 5-cleft ; conoUa with a long 
tube, the upper lip yery shorty lower 3-cleft. (Name said 
to be corrupted from the Latin Abiga, an allied plant) 

7. Teuobium (Germander). — Calyx 5-cleft; coroUa 
with the upper lip deeply 2-cleft, lower 3-cleft (Name 
fum Toucer, who i& said to haye been the first to use it 
in niedioine.X 

tttt Corolla 2-lipped, lips unequal; calyx b-ioc^hed$ 
edammus longer than the tvJbe of the corolla. 

8. Baia 6|! A (Blac^ Horehound).^Cafyie fiinnel- 

shaped, with 5 sharp equal teeth ; wroUn with the 
upper lip erect, conoaye ; lower 8*lobed, the middle 
lobe heart-shaped ; two ftont stamens thelongmt 

(Name in Qmk aigiul^png r^etied, fttm the ofEa^ye 
nanfll of ptshjt) * 

\ 9. LaoNfinuB (H<i1herwort).^--Ca^ with 5 
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teeth ; wnitta 'with the upper lip nearly veiy haiiy 
above; anthers sprinkled -with hard, shioing dots; 
two front etamens &e longest. (Name in Greek signify- 
ing a ImiCs taUf fri)m some faacied resemblance in the 
plwt) 

10. GALE6BDOLON(Weasel-Bnoi]t). — Chfytfwith 5 ribs, 
and as many nearly equal teeth; emiUa, with the 
upper lip arched, entire ; lower in 3 nearly equal acute 
lobes ; two front etarnene the longest. (Name in Greek 
denoting that the plant has the email of a weasel.) 

11. Galbopbib (Hemp-nettle). — Calyx bell-shaped, 
with 5 prickly teeth ; corolla with an inflated throat ; 
upper lip arched, lower 3-lobed, with 2 teeth on its 
upper side ; two flront stamens the longest. (Name in 
Groek denoting that the flower bears some resemblawx 
to a weasel.) 

12. LiMiuM (Dead-nettle ). — Calyx bell-shaped, with 
10 ribs, and 6 teeth ; corolla with an inflated tube ; 
upper lip arched, lower 2-cleft, with 1 or 2 teeth at the 
'too on each side ; two front stamens the longest (Name 
from the Greek lavmos^ a throat, from tho shape of the 
flower.) 

13. BardNiOA (Betony). — Calyx egg-shaped, with 10 
ribs^ and 5 sharp teeth ; tube of the corolla longer than 
the calyx ; upper lip slightly arched, lower &t^ of 3 
unequal lobes ; two front stameds the longest (“Name 
alte]^ &om BewUmic, in Celtic ; hen meaning head, and 
ton, good, or tonic.” — Sir W. J. Hooker.) 

14. Staohts (Woundwort). — Calyx tabular, bell- 
shaped, with 10 ribs, and 5 ^ual teeth ; tube of the 
eoroiUa as loi^ as the calyx ; upper lip arch^ lower 
3-lobed, the side lobes bent back toore withering ; two 
front stamens the lonmt (Name in Greek sigmying 
a towA, ton the mode of flowerings) 

Ifi. NflnerA (Oat-mint, Gronnd Ivy).-Ca%sB tubular* 
oblique^ S^toothed ; tube of the eoroma longer than tlhe 
calyx ; uppsr Up iUt, netted, lower 8-labd* two fyoQt 
ttamaaa the Bhortettt. (Name of toiblfla oi^) 
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ttttt Corolla 2-lipped, lips unequal; calyx 5 — 10- 

toolKed ; stamens Aorter than the tahe of the corolla, 

16. MARRtjBiUM (Wliite Horehaund). — Calyx with 
6 or 10 teeth, the throat haiiy ; tube of the corolla 
longer than the calyx ; upper lip straight^ very narrow, 
deeply 2-cleft, Joiner 3-lobed. (Naiue of doubtful 
origin.) 

t tt t tt Corolla 2-lipped, ihe Ups unequal; calyx 
2-lipped, 

17. Galahintha (Calamint, Wild Basil, Basil Thyme). 
— Calyx 13-neryed, tubular, swollen underneath ; upper 
lip 3-d6ft ; lower 2<left, throat mostly haiiy ; tu^ of 
the corolla straight; upper lip nearly pl^e, lotoer 
spreading, 3-Gleft. (Name, the Greek name of some 
allied pl^t) 

18. Melittis (Wild Balm). — Calyx bell-shaped, much 
wider than the tube of the corolla, yarioudy lobed ; 
upper lip of the corolla nearly flat^ entire, lower with 3 
rounded^ nearly equal lobes. (Name from the Greek 
melitta, a bee, from the quantity of honey contained in 
the tube.) 

19. Prunella (Self-heal). — Calyx flattened, and 
dosed when in fruit ; filaments 2-forked. (Name finm 
a German word ht the quinsy, for which complaint it 
was considered a q;»eci£rc. )* 

20. SoOTBLLABiA (SkuU-cap.) — Upper lip of the 
calyx bulged outward about the middle, and ^finally 
closing d4wn like a lid over the fruit; tube of the 
eoroUa much larger than the calyx. (Name from the 
Latin seuleUa, a little^ cup, which the calyx somewhat 
zesembleB.) 


!• Lf OOFUB (Gipey-uort), 

1. L^Ewnpam (Common Gipsy-wort),-— The qidj 
British the banks of livetB and ditdis^ 

frequent iji a^uatie plants wilhexec^Boaioely branch 
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Stems, 2 feet high, deeply cut, pointed, opposite leaves, and 
smaU, pale, flesh-colouied growing in crowded 



Lfooraa ■uBOP^n (Gmimoii G1fsiM"rO. 


smarts in the axils of ijis upper Mf, 

August FenninaL 
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2. Salvu {Sagi^ 

1. 8. Verbendoa (Claiy, or Wild Sage). — od- 
loxigy blimt> heart-shaped at the base, -wavy at the edge, 
and donate; scarcely longer than the calyx. — 

Diy pastures, especially near the sea, or on a ohi^y 
soil. An aromatic herbaceous plants 1 — 2 feet l^h, 
rendered conspicuous by its long spikes of purple-blue 
flowers, the calyx of which is much larger thi» the 
corolla. The leaves are few, and much wrink le^ aw 
at the base of each flower are 2 heart^iha|>ed, 
acute bzacta.— -11 June^Augost. BeteimL 
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* S. pratensis (Meadow Clary), which is not (^nai- 
dered a native plant, occuis in Kent, and is distinguished 
by its corolla being twice as long as the calyx. 



xuiTHA AOUAincA. (fiairyJfinO 
3. Mebtha (Jfmt). 

1. Jf. tylveitris (Horse Mint).*- Zsaves egg-^ped, 
tapeiMig to a poin^ serrated, downy, hoaty oeneath ; 
flowers in a thick cylindrical spike ; bracts awl-riiaped $ 
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calyx voTy Imiiy. — ^Damp waste ground, frequent. A 
strong-scented plaiil^ usually growing in masses, with 
downy foliage very white beneath, and rather slender 
spikes of lik^ flowers, which are often interrupted below. 
— ^Fl. August, September. Perennial 

2. M, rotwndifolia (Bound-leaved Mint ). — Leaver 
sessile, broadly eUiptical, blunt^ much wrinkled, nearly 
smooth above, shaggy beneath ; flouuera in dense, cylin- 
drical spikes. — W aste ground, not common. The spikes 
in this species ore more slender than in the last, the 
stem is somewhat woody, and the leaves ore much 
wrinkled and remarkably blunt ; the scent is strong and 
aromatic, but scarcely agreeable. — ^Fl. August, Septem- 
ber. Perennial 

* 3. M, aqudtioa (Hairy Mint ). — Leaves stalked, egg- 
shaped, serrated, downy ; floivet's at the summit of the 
stem in dense whorls, the highest whorls forming a 
head. — ^Banks of rivers and marshes, abundant. The 
commonest of the mints, 1 — 2 feet high, growing in 
extensive masses in wet places, and well distingui^od 
by its downy foliage, and whorls of lilac flowers, which, 
towards the summit of the stem, are crowded into heads ; 
the scent is strong and unpleasant. — FI. August, Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

4. M. arvensis ^Com 'Mmt).^Leaves stalked, egg- 
shaped, serrated, hairy ; flowers in dense, distant whorls ; 
coilyx bell-shaped — Corn-fields, common. A branched, 
downy plants 6 — 12 inches high, with whorls* of small 
lilac flowers^ and a strong unpleasant smell — ^Fl. Aug., 
Septemhw. Perennial. 

5. M. PuUgiwnv (Penny-royal ). — Stem prostrate; 
leaves ogg-shapH^ neatly smooth ; flowers in distant 
whorls ; calyx downy, its month closed with hairs. — 
Wet h^thy places, not common. The smallest of the 
flunily, and reiy different in hahit from any of the 
others ; the stems are prostrate, the flowen puipl^ 
the whole* plant of an agre^ble perfixme and iatoar. 
It is commonly cnltiTaM in cottage gatdSDS finr tb^ 
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sake of being made into tea, which is a £a.yourite lemedy 
for colds. — July, Aiigost. Pexennial. 

* Several other species and varieties of Mint are 
described by botanist^ some of which are scarcely dis- 
tinct &om the preceding ; others, such as Pepper-Mint, 
Spear-Mint, and Bergamot-Mini^ are not really wild, 
but have escaped from cultivation. 
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4. TBTinTS 

1. T, Strpi^um (Wild Tbyme).— The only MHoOl 
spedea-^Dzy hsaihy plsceis, common. A irel34moiDv 
^ xi3 
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and favoaiite little plant, with woody stem^ small 
fringed leaves, and heads of purple flowers. The whole 
plant diffiises a fragrant^ aromatic'perfuine^ which, espe- 
cially in hot weather, is perceptible at some distance. 




OKlOAjruii TuuiABi iCmmm Mfujortm), 

5. OnfeAimx (Mat;foram). 

1 . 0. 9ut0if4 (Common Ifaijorttmi^The only 
specioA-^Dfy bushy places^ espoeiaUy on ohalh or lixn^- 
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fltone, frequent GroTnng about a fdot high, and dis- 
tinguished by its e^-shaped downy leaves, and heads of 
puiple flmers, which aze crowded into ^e fonn of a 
cyvM. The Iraxis are longer than the flowers, and 
tin^d of the same colour, both being, while the plant 
is in bud, of a deep red hue. The whole plant is fra- 
grant and aromatic, and is frequently cultivated as a 
pot-herb. — FL July, August Perennial 



IrooA MFtAire {Sivamoftk Bvfli) 


6. Ajuga 

1. A» y^ona (Conunon Bugle).— erects witir 
creeping seuma at the^baae ; lo/mr leaves stalked, u^ppet 
sessile ; Jtenwm whorled, crowded into a 8pike."^oiat. 
meadows and woods, aonunon. Wdl marked hgr ito 
solitary tapering flowef«talk^ 0—9 mchea tad. 
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Gzeeping scions. The flowers are blue, and ihe upper 
IsaTes, or bracts, are tinged with ihe same colour. A 
white variety is sometinies found. — -TL May, June. 
Perennial 

8. A, ChamcSpitps (Ground Pine). — Stem much 
branched, spreadiag; leaves ha^, deeply 3-clofb, tlie 
segments linear; flowers solita^, axillary. — Sandy 
fields, in Kent^ Esrox, and Surrey. A ti^d her1> 
aceous plants 4 — 6 inches high, with reddish-purple 
viscid stems, finely cut loaves, and yellow flowers spot- 
ted with red. Its habit is very di&rent from that of 
the preceding. — ^Fl. May, June. Perennial. 

* A. pyramiddLis (Pyramidal Bugle) is a rare High- 
land species, distinguished from common Bugle by 
being without sdons, and by bearing its whorls of flowers 
crowded into 4-8ided spiles. 

7. TsuoEtpx (O^amuznd^). 

1. 5^. iSooroddnia (Wbod-Qermander, Wood-Sage). — 
Stem erect ; leaves heart-shaped, oblong, stalked, ^vrin- 
kled ; flowers in 1-sided, spike-like clusters. — A. com- 
mon woodland plant, about 2 feet high, with sage-like 
leaves, and several l-sided clusters of small greenish- 
yellow flowers. The whole plant is very bitter, and has 
been used as a substitute for hops. — ^FL June — ^August 
Perennial 

* T, ScMium (Water Germander) is a larcf species, 
growing in marshy places. It is only a few inches high, 
and bears i\» flowers, which are purple, in distant whorls. 
This plant was formerly employ^ in medicine as a 
tonic, and a protection against infectious diseases; now, 
however, it is scarcely used except by rustic practitioners. 
T. ChamoBdrys is a doubtful native and is also rare ; 
the flowers are purpl^ with dark lines, large and 
handsome, and grow 3 together in the a^ of the 
leaves. Sevend other species are foequenidy cultivated 
in gardens as omanientid planiSi< 
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nuouDJi aooBozxfmA (Wood GemUinder, Wood Sago), 


8. Sall6ta (Black Sordwuiid). 

1. B, Nigra (Black Hoiehound). — ^The only Britfah 
species. — Waste ground, oomxnQiL A tall bn^y plants 
\7ith downy, wnnkled, cienate leaves^ and nninmtiii 
pniple The o^ouz of the whcde plant ia pcien- 
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MAVUSrsk Hxoiu (Btael Uvnihwnd) 


liarly strong and offonsiye. — ^Fl. July, September. 

•niiinl. 


Per- 


9. LBONtJuus (JfotAertoort); 

1. L CardUm (Common Motherwort).— The only 
Britidi Bpecisa — ^Hedges and waste places not oonunon. 
Distiiiguidied from all other British plants of the Older 
by its UtwOt which are deei^ cut into 8 or 3 nanow, 




UOM0BVB cawAaca (CoRMum MtOhenoort). 


«<€»» are 2 — 3 feet high, hcanched, principaUj hdow; 
the upper learn are -veiy narrow and entire ; Wbjlmm 
lij^t purple.— !FL August. Perennial. 
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OAtnfBDOLOH LtfTEUiK (FcRow Wecutl-tnoKt, Archangel, T^cBour 
JkadnetUe). 

10. GhJx6ja)OTJON {Weaael-mauil), 

1. G. liUeum Q[ellow 'Weasel-snoat^ Ardumge], Yellow 
Dead-nettle). — ^e only species. — Damp woods and 
hedges ; not nn&equent Hesembling in habit the 
common White Dead-nettle, but rather taller ; the Uavet 
are narrow and more points ; the Jlowert, which grow 
in tohorii, and are largo and handsome, are ydSow, 
blotched with red. — Maj — July. PerenniaL 
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OALEOP818 tetoAhit (Conmon JlMQMieM*). 


11. Gaubot&ib {ITmp-ndtle), 

1. 0. (Common Hemp-nettle). — bristly, 

swollen below the joints ; learn bristly, serrated. — 
Cornfields, common. An erecl^* slender plant, 2 feet 
high, with opposite spreading branches, nmneions 
whorls of flowers which are variegated with light pur- 
ple and yellow, and sometinies nearly white, stems 

are lemarkably swollen beneath every pair of leaves, 
and the whorls of flowers rendered conspicuous by 
the long sharp calyx-teeth.^£l July— 
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3. G. Z(f<fa92?m (Bed Hemp-nettlo). — Stem and leaves 
downy with soft hair ; stem not swollen below the 
joints. — Gravelly and sandy fields ; not nnfrequeni Be- 
bombling the last, but sxnaller. The flowers are pur- 
jde, mottled with crimson. — FI. August— September. 
AnnuaL 

* G. versleolor (Laige-flowered Hemp-nettle) is a plant 
of local occurrence, abundant in the &ghlande, resem- 
bling G. TetrdkU in character ; the Jlowetv are large, 
yellow, with usually a broad purple spot upon the lower 
lip; G. viU6»a (Downy Hemp-nettle) is more like 
6'. Lddanum, the leaves being soft and downy, and the 
stem not swollen ; tho^otwr< are large, pale yellow. 
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elegant weed, well marked by its lai^e pure white flowers 
and black stamens. So closely does the foliage of this 
plant resemble that of the Stinging Ifettle, that many 
persons are afraid to handle it, supposing it to be a Kettle 
in flower. The flowers of the latter, howeyer, are green, 
and so small, that they would be passed unnoticA but 
for their growing in spiked ^panideB near the summit of 
the stem. The square stem of the Dead-nettle is enough 
to distinguish it at any stage of its growth. — ^Fl. all the 
summer. PerennioL 

2. L. purpureum (Purple Dead-nettle). — Leaver heart 
or kidney-shaped, blunt, crenate, stalked. — A common 
'vraed in cultivated ground, and by way-sides, distin- 
guished by the purple tinge of its foliage, crowded upper 
^ave«, and smdl purple Jlowen. — ^FL all the summer. 
Perennial. 

* Allied to L. altmm is L, maculdtum (Spotted Dead- 
nettle), distinguished by its leavea, each with a white 
blotch, and large purple ./lowers ; tjro other species occur 
in similar situations with L. purptirewnif and also le- 
semble it in habit ; namely, L. amphxicavU (Henbit- 
nettle), which has round, deeply-cut leaves, of which the 
upper are sessile : L. indmm (Cut-leaved Dead-nettlei 
the loaves of which are all deeply cut and stalked ; both 
of these have small purple flowers. 

13. Bet6nioa (BeUmyy 

1. B. oficmdlU (Wood Betony).— The only British 
species. — ^A common and very pretty woo^Uand plant, 
about two feet high, bearing' an interrupted head or ^Uee 
of light purple on a long and slender eUm. There 
are always 2 or 3 pairs of oblong crenate sessile leavee 
Iranea^the divisions of the spike ; the lower leaves are 
all stalked.— FL July, Ai^(ust. PerenniaL 

14. Btacbtb (y^omd-weri). 

1. S. eylvd^ (Hedge Woimd^wortV— fl in a 
whorl ; stem erect ; Wi heart-shaped acute, stdleeiil-. 
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BSTtfifiCA oPFiciir^s (Wofd SeUmjf), 

Woods and hedges, common. A branched hairy plants 
2 — 3 feet high, with numeroiis whorls of dark but dull 
purple flowers, almost forming a spike. There are rarely 
more or less than 6 flpwers in a whorl, and the outline 
of the leaves is not at all oblong. When in seed the 
calyx-teeth ara rigid. — FI. July, August. Perennial. 

2. S. jMihutriM (ICarch Wound-wort ). — Floiiws 6 in a 
whorl ; leavet narrow-oblong, heart-shaped at the base, 




last, and dktinetly mariced by its oblong leaves taperiqg 
to a point, and light purple flowers.— FI. July— August. 
Perennial. 
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BiAOBTB btlyAtica {HtO/gt Wouind4mtl. 


3. S, arwtuU (Com Woiizid-Tftiirt)y--^(^«r« 6 in a 
'\YhoTl; stem spreading; Imvn ])ieait*^ped, obtuse; 
corolla scarody longer than the calyx. — Com-fidds, 
common. , A small jdant^ 6-- *8 hi gb^ oocuning 

abundantly as a weed in cultivated land ; distinguished 
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from the preceding by its smaller size, and from the other 
lakia^ flowers which grow in such situations, by its 
whorls of 6 light purple flowers. — July — September. 
Aimiial. 
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* S, ambigtia (Ambignous Wound-wort) approaches 
S. palustrUf from which it is distingiphed hy its tUnlked 
Itava ; it is of local occuzrence, hut it is said to he abun- 
dant in the Highlands ; S, Qermdmoa (Downy Wound- 
wort) is a woolfy plant haTing many flowered ta&er2f / it 
is found on a dudhy soil in Oxfordshire, BedfloKbehire, 
and Berkshire. 

16 . NflPETA Gromd Ivy). 

1. N. Catdria (Cat-mint). — Stem erect, branched, 2 — 
3 feet high, white with mealy down ; leaves whitdsli 
beneath; the Jloutere, which are sm^l an()^ whitish, 
dotted with crimson, grow in dense whorls, which towards 
the summit of the stem are so close as abnost to form a 
spike. — Hedges and waste ground, not common. The 
whole plant has a strong aromatic odour, resembling 
Penny-royal, and peculiarly grateM to cats, whence it 
deriyes its name. — FL July, August. Perennial. 
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2. y. QUchdma (Ground Ivy).‘-‘^Stem trailing ; Jlowen 
8 or 4 together, ajdlli^. — ^Hedges and waste ground, 
abundant A fisyouiite spring £ower, with creeping 
tUmUf kidney-eihaped, erenat^ roughish leaves, and bright 
purple-blue flowers which grow in threes in the axils of 
the leaves. The whole plant has a strong aromatic odour, 
arhich, Ihough scarcely fragrant, is far frW disagreeable. 
Li rural districts the leaves are often dried and made 
into tea. Described by some botanists under the name 
oi^Qlech6fMi hedet'dcea. — ^FL April — June. Perennial 



lUBMlBnill TVUIAbA 


16. Horehm^ 

1. M. (White Hotdioiud).— Hu cmlr 

species.— Waste ground, not e oumKW L Well distta- 
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guished by its bushy 1 — ^2 feet high, which are 

covered with white woolly down, by its wrinkled 
and its dense whorls of small white flowera, of which 
the calyx4eetih are shaj^ and hooked. The whole plant 
is aromatic and bitter, and is a comnum remedy for 
coughs. — August. Perennifd. 

17. Galauintha (flalamintf JScuU ThyiM, Wild PonQ. 

1. C. Acinoa (Basil Hiyme). — Stem ascending^ 
branched; Uavea oblong, on short stalks, serrated, 
acute. — ^Dry gravelly places, not common. — small 
bushy herb 6 — 8 inches high, with hairy, egg-shaped 
leavea and purple Jloweray which grow in tolwrla as well 
as at the summit of the atem. The calyx is distinctly 



«AXAitfanu Mnomius <0 nm^ 
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2-lipped, the lowtr lip bulged at the base. Described 
by some botanists under the nam^ of Aei/nct vuigdrit. 

July, August Perennial 

2. C. offievnMia (Common Calamint ). — Leaves stalked, 
egg-shaped, slightly serrated ; flowers stalked, in forked 
axillary cymes. — Way-sides and hedges^ not uncommon. 
An erect, bu^y plants ‘with downy st^s and foliage, 
and numerous^ light purple flowery which have smali 
pointed bracts in the forks of their stalks. The whole 
plant has a sweet aromatic flavour and makes a pleasant 
tea — FI. July, August. Perennial. 
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leavet, several bristly whorls of stalked, purple Jhwen, 
and numerous, long, pointed Inwsts , — ATomatift and 
fragrant Described by some botanists under the w*™* 
of Clinop6dium vtUgdr€,^lPL July, August Perennial. 

* C. ^ipeta (Lei»er Calamint) id a smaller plant, 
with leaves whi(m are fnore strongly seriated, and bears 
its flowers on longer stalks. It is perhaps scarcely dis- 
tinct from (7. officvnMis, 
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18 . Mbuttis 

1. M. ItaUmh^um (Wild BaUnV—llMoab BriHA 
■pedM.— Woods in the soutli and wsst of fticlMidi 
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A very handsome plant, about a foot high, with large, 
hairy, seriated Uomu and conspicuous white flowers 
blotted with bzi£^t rose-colour. The foliage while 
fieah has an offensive smell, but in drying acquires the 
flavour of new hay or Woodruff — ^FL June, July. 
l^erenniaL 
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19 . Pbubella (^S^-AeoQ. 


I. P. ffuiffdm (Self-heal). — The only British specif 
— Pastoxee and waste ground, very common. Wdl ^ 
tinguishedbyitB flattened calpx and whorls of putpli^- 
Uue JUMm% idiich are collected into a hood, having 
a pair of Mm it the base, and two taper-pointi hrodf 
beneath eaeh July, Augu^ Perennial. 

t |lff ^SourauiABiA {ShulMipy 

%, (OieBtor Ski>U-Cn).--^£«iM 

InarUhiiped at the twit, Mtehed; 
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M:uni.i.AiuA MAjoa ((Treater Bkull<ep), 


fiowen in pairs, axillary. — Banks of riverB and pcmdfl^ 
fr^uent. A handsome plants 12 — 18 incdiBs hi^h, 
with rather large, bright blue flotoera, the tube of wmch 
is much longer than the calyx, Scnm 'after the cordHa 
has ftUen off, the upper lip of the calyx (doses on the 
lower, and gives it the appearance of a capsule with a 
lid ; when the seed is ripe it opens again. — -IFl July 
-—September. Perennial. 

* 8, miner ^Lesser Skull-Cap) ia a small boriiylieri^ 
4 — 6 inches high, with egg-shaj^ Icavea, of which the 
lower ones axe often totted at the base ; the^/Sowerc 
are Bmall, of a dull purple cedoor; theoof^ is the saiae 
as in the last It grows in hogs, hot is JOgA eomnun, 
encept in the West of England. 
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Om). LXin.— VERBENACEiE.— V bbvaik Ti^ibb. 

Calyx tubulaip not faUing off ; eoroUa inegalarp with 
a long tube; atamen8 4; 2 longer than the oilers, rarely 
2 only ; ovary 2- or 4-GiB>lled ; style 1 ; st^pna 2-cldt ; 
seeds 2 or 4, adbeiing to one ano^er.* — tribe of plants, 
closely allied to the Labidtce, (^mpriaing tiee^ shrubs 
and herbaceous plants, haTing opposite leaves, and 
irregular flowers, whi^ usually grow in spikes or 
heads. Many are aromatic and fragrant, and some few 
are employed as medicines^ but are not highly valued. 
Great virtues were, in ancient times, attribute to the 
common Vervain, insomuch that it was accounted a holy 
plant, and was used to sweep the tables and altars of the 
gods. It is now little thought of. Aloysia eUriod^Ira, 
formerly called VerbSna triphylla, istha Lemon-plaut 'of 
garden^ well known for the delioious fragrance of its 
rough, narrow leaves. Many varieties of Vrrbfyia are 
also cultivated for the sake of their ornamental flowers, 
which for brilliancy of colouring are scarcely surpassed. 
But by far the most remarkable plant in this Order is 
the Teak-tree (Teetoria grandis^ which inhabits the 
mountainous parts of eastern Asia. The trunk of this 
tree sometimes attains the height of two hundred 
and its leaves are twenty inches long by sixtQQCJ^road. 
The timber abounds in particles of font, and somewhat 
leaemblps mahoguy in colour, but is lifter and 
sfaP Wg OT. For &p-building it is thought to be'^upeiior 

• 1. Yirb^a (Vervain ). — Calyx 5-cleft ; eoroUa un- 
equally ; stamens shorter than the tube of the 
omll^ (Mame^ the Latin name (d the plant) 

1, VsBBdna (FerMitn). 

L V. 

9 MiK--<WaftegioiiBd,ooiiniBoii. Adradirilwl^l— 
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are lilac, and grow in terminal very slender ^nke $, — ^This 
plant was held in great veneration^by the ancients, being 
used in sacrifices and at other religious ceremonies. The 
cultivated species are showy planti^ jremarkable for the 
brilliant colours of their fiowers. They are readily 
propagated by cuttings, which should be planted in fine 
sand during autumn, and protected during winter. KeW 
varieties are constantly being raised £om seed. — 
July, August. PeremuaL 


Ohd. LXIV.— LENTIBULARIACILE. — ^Buttbrwoet 
Tribe. 

Calyx divided, not falling off; corolla irregular, 
2>lipped, spurred ; stament 3, sometimes 4, 2 long and 2 
short ; ovary 1-celled ; style 1, v^ abort ; stigma 2> 
lipped, the lower lip smallest ; capsule 1-celled, 2-valved, 
many-seeded. — Herbaceous aquatic plants, bearing either 
undivided leaves, which spring directly from the root, or 
compound root-libe leaves, with numerous small bladders 
or air-vessels, ^ere are but four genera in the Order, 
two of which British examples: Butterwort 

(Pin^ietda)^ small plints with handsome purple flowers 
and concave leaves, of a texture whidi resembles greasy 
parchment ; and Bladderwort (JItricvlaria)t submersed 
plants with finely divided leaves, bearing minute blad- 
ders^ and yellow flowers, which rise above the,!iurface of 
the water to open. ** Pinguicula vulgdris (Conunon But- 
tcarwort) has the property of giving consistence to milk, 
and of preventing iU separating into either whey or 
cream. Tiimawis eaya that the solid milk of the Lap- 
landers isprepared by jKniring it, warm from the cow, over 
a strainer on which fresh leaves of Pmguicola have been 
laid. The milk, after passing among them, is left for a 
day or two to stand, until it be^s to turn sour ; it throws 
up no etesni, hot hecomaa compact and tsnaovras, ^ 
most delioioas in taste. ItisnotnecessarytiMhnahloaTss 
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should be used aftei the milk is once tumed : on tl» 
contiaiy, a gniall portion of this solid milk 1^011 act uptnl 
that which is fresh, m the manner of yeast'' — (Zindiejf,), 

1. PiNOuiouLA (Butterwort ). — Calyx 2-lipped, 

lip 3-cleft, lower 2-cl6ft; eorolla gaping, spurred. 
(Name from the Latin pinffuii, the l^yes being 
greasy to the touch.) 

2. UTBiouLAitiA (Bladderwort).^CWyd; of 2 equal 
sep{^; corolla personate, spurred. (Name from tha 
Latin Utrieulru, a little bladder, firom the little air- 
bladders which grow among the leaves.) 

1. PiNGufouLA (Bvttervnrt), 

1. P. vulgdris (Common Butterwort). — ^ur tapering ; 
segments of the eorolla very unequal, entire. — ^Bogsand 
heaths, principally in the Nortli. A singular and very 
beautiful plant The leaves, which spring all from the 
roots, have the edges rolled in ; they are of a peculiar, 
pare Wont-like hue, and have a frosted appearance. The 
flowers are large, purple, very handsome, and grow in a 
nodding manner, each on the summit of a delicate stem, 
3—4 inches high, which springs directly from the root 
The root is flbrous, and has a very loose hold on the soft 
ground in which it grows. — ^Fl. June. Perennial. 

2. P. LuoUdmea (Palo Butterwort ). — %mr cylindri- 
cal, obtuse^ curved downwards ; segments of the corolla 
nearly eqW ; leaves and flower-staXks covered with 
short hairs. — ^Bog6 in the western ports of England, in 
the North of Scotland, and in Ireland. Of &e same 
habit as the last^ but much snu^er. The leaves axe 
greenidi whiter and veined ; the flowers li^t pink.— ^ 
M. July— September. Perennial 

* P. graruiyidra (Lor^floweted Butterwort) is a 
yet more beautiful plimt Wn P. wlgdris. It is distin- 
gt^h^d by its laige, very irregular, purple corolla, the 
middlB segment end spur of which ore notehed j it gnm 
in bogs in the oonntiaB of Cork and Keny, Mam, P« 
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9unmcni^ lumtAsuoa (Pub BuUtrwctl^ 

Qi^piMb (Alpine Butterwoit) is about tbe aise of P. Ltuir 
tMea ; the floufet’^taVks axe smooth, and ^ fiawen 
yeUowish ; it is Tsry.xaze, beuig found only in bogs in 
SooUand and iiehauL 

2* UtbiculIru (Bladderwort), 

1. lafMtv (Ckanmou Bladderwort),*— 48abiineMeA 
ZMset dhiiM into immeromi haii-like aegmeixtib tod 
iMMine ilM 

in len^; i|ttr conical— Ditohes and deep pooVi to* 
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yery common. Befbie flowexing, the stem and leatee 
float in the water by help of the minute bladdeiB> 



vnumAMu. TUAiin {OmrnMSMUimmti* 


whkh aki liban fltM ivith idr ; tlie MW 

in duataxa el 6-p-fl axelaigab aadbcightfAwrir 
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4iiLd axe xiaifled eeveial indieg out of the water. After 
flowering the bladders become ^ed with water, and the 
whole plant sinks to the bottom. — June, July. Per- 

* U, minor (Lesser Bladderwort) is a rare species, 
with small yellow flowers, and a short blunt ^ur ; it ib 
most frequent in Scotland : 271 intermedia (Intermediate 
Bladderwort) is also a rare species, distin^ished from 
the common one by having the ujiper lip of the corolla 
much longer than the lower, and by bearing its air- 
bladders on branched stalks distinct from the leaves. 


Ord. LXV. — PRIMULACEi^ — ^Primrose Tribe. 

Calyx 5-cleft, rarely 4-cleft (in Trientdlie 7-cleft), 
regular, not falling off ; corolla of as many lobes as the 
calyx (in Qlaux wanting) ; etamene equallmg in number 
the lobes of the corolla, and opposite to them ; ovary 
1-celled ; style 1 ; stigma capitate ; capsule 1-celled, 
opening wi^ valves ; seeds numerous, attached to n 
central column. — ^Herbaceous plants, mostly of hhmble 
growth, inhabiting^ principally, the colder regions of the 
northern hemisphere, and in lower latitudes ascending 
to the confines of perpetual snow. In this order are 
found several of our most frvouiite British plants. The 
Primrose as its name indicates (prima rasa, the first 
rose), is the most welcome harbinger of affemg ; the 
Gowi^p is scarcely less prized for its pastoral associations 
than for its elegance andfragranoe ; Punpemel, or " Poor 
man’s weathet-gla^” is as trusty a herald^ summer 
weather as the Frum^ of spring. Nor is it only os 
Flowers of Fidd that the pliuits of this tribe are 
valued. The Polyanthus and Aurfcnla equally grace 
the cottager’s gardj^ and tiie oolleotions of the flcwt; 
and Severn speoies of C^dsmen are OQmxttonlylhnildin 
amwMUiiM 8amq)edMpoMMMtf«*n)dicta«l 
inpatiM; ibt lloinit of tiie Covdip «n ante * 
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pleasant soponfic 'wine ; and the leaves of the Auricula 
{Primtda Auricula) are used in the Alps as a remedy 
for coughs. The flowers of Pimpernel and roots of 
C^damen are acrid. 

1. PRfHULa (Primrose). — Calyx tubular, 0-cleft; 
corolla salver or funnel-shaped, with a long eylindrical 
tube ; stamens 5, enclosed within the tube of the corolla ; 
capsnUe S'-valved with ten teeth. (Name fiom the Latin 
primus, first, from the early appearance of the flowers.) 

2. Hottonia (Watier Violet). — Calyx 5-cleft almost 
to the base ; coToUa salvor-shaped, -with a short tube ; 
stanuns 5 ; capsule opening 'with 6 teeth. (Named after 
Professor Hotton, of Leyden.) 

3. C'TOLAMBN (Sow-biead). — Calyx bell-shaped, cleft 
half way down into 5 segments ; corolla wheel-shaped, 
the lobes reflexed ; stamens 5 ; capsule opening with 5 
teeth (Name from the Greek cyclos, a circle, either 
from the reflexed lobes of the corolla) or flxim the spiral 
form of the fruit-stalks.) 

4. Anagallis (Pimpernel). — Calyx 0-cleft to the 
base ; corolla wheel-shaped ; stamens 0, ha^ ; capsule 
splitting all round. (Name in Greek denoting that the 
plant excites pleasure.) 

0k LvaiiaoHiA (Loosestrife). — Calyx 0^eft to the 
base ; corolla wheel-shaped ; stomem 0, not hairy ; cap- 
sule opening by valves. (Name in Qreek hirvtcg the 
same meaning as the English name.) 

6. CENTt/NOULUB (Ghaffwoed). — Clalyx 5-deft to the 
base ; corolla with an inflated tube ; stamens 4 ; capsule 
splitting all round. (Name of doubtful etymology.) 

7. TAiENTiiiXS (ChiokwBed Winter-green). — Calyx 
7-clefb to the base ; corolla wheeL-diaped ; stamens 7 ; 
capsule opening witii vedves. (Name of doubtfbl etymo- 
logy.) 

8. Giaux (Sea^mil]cwort).---^aZyw 0 ; omMa bdl- 
diaped, 0-lobed ; siemens 5 ; capmle 0-valved, with 0 — 
10 seeds. (Name in Qnek denoting the mifitmn 
colonr of the foliige.) 
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(** Named, some say, £t)m the laland of Samos, ^ere 
Valeiandufl^ a botamirt of the 16th centniy, gathe^ our 
Samolut VaUrandiJ* — iS'tr IT. J. Hooker,) 

1. PsiicnLa (Primroae), 

1. r. vulgdru (Primrose). — Flowers each on a separate 
staik; leaves oblongs egg-shaped. — ^Banks and woods, 
abundant. Among the most welcome of spring flowers, 
and too well known to need any description. Tlie 
colour of the flower is so peculiar as to have a name 
of its own; artists maintain that primrose-colour is a 
delicate green ; white, puiple, and lilac varieties are not 
uncommon. — Mar^ — ^May. Perennial. 

2. P, elaUor (Oxlip). — Flowers in a stalked umbel, 
salver4haped ; ceUpx tubular; leaves egg-shaped, con- 
tracted bdolv the middle. — Woods and pastures^ not 
common. Distinguished from the Primrose by its um- 
bellate yellow flowers, and by its leaves^ which become 
suddenly broader above the middle, andfirom the Cowslip 
by its tabular, not bell-shaped calyx, and flat, not oon- 
<»ve corolla. — FL April, May. PerenniaL 

3. P. verts (Gow&p, Paigle). — Flowers in a stalked 
umbel, drooping fiinnel-^ped ; calyx bell-shaped ; leaves 
egg-shaped, contracted below the middle. Pastu^ 
common. Among the many pleasing purposes to which 
these favourite flowers are .implied by children, none is 
prettier than that of making VowsUp Balls, The method, 
which may not be known to all my readers, is as follows : 
— ^The umbds are picked off as close as possible to the 
top of the main stalk, and from fifty to sixty are made 
to hang across a string stretched between the backs of 
two chaira. The flowers are then caiefrilly pressed 
togethw, and the string is tied tightly so as to collect 
them into a baU. Care should be taken to choose such 
heads or umbels on^ as have all tiie flowers open, or 
the surface of the baU will be imeven. — April, ICay. 
PerenniaL 

LL 
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* P. farinSsa (Biid’a-eye Primrose) is found in 
mountainous pastures in &e North of England, and 
iSouth of Scotland ; its leaves are thickly covered with 
a powdery me^ and the flowers ore purple with a yellow 
eye : F. sdbtica (Scottish Prumose) is a tore species, 
growing in the Orkneys, and in a few places in the North 
of Scotland ; it resembles the lasl^ Imt is smaller. All 
the varieties of Primrose, Cowslip, and Auricula, may 
he easily propagated by ^viding the roots in autumn. 
New varieties are raised from seed, which ^ould be 
sown os soon as ripe in leaf-mould, and pricked out 
into beds when large enough. 



wm^nk. (ITafcr KleM). 


2, HoTidmA (ITo^ ViM)* 

1. B, p^JhtOrU (Water Violet).— 0316 only Brittah 
species. — ^Ponds and ditches, oommon. An aquatic 
plants with finely divided, submened koms Jmmn 
ZiLfi 


jllIlKn4A0S** 

njjffnged 

1. <;. 

jjaly fiOT its aw 

“^?1.7fe*<SMw4 gtalk.cn* 

’P^’JSi-lTApnl 
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Poor man's wsaJiher-glaM* The colour of the flowers 
occaeionally varies to flesh-coloured, or white with a red 
eye. A bright blue variety, which some botanists con- 
sider a distinct species, is more unfrequent. — M. June, 
July. ATiniia.1. 

2. A, Umdla (Bog Pimpemell — SUm cteqpnig ; Uavu 
roundish, stalked, shorter than uie flower-BtalkB.-^Ba(^ 
ground and sides of rivulets, common. A beautiM 
UtUe plant with slender stems 4 — C inches long, small 
leaves which are arranged in opposite pairs, and erect 
rose-coloured flowers, larger thim those of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel^ and more frequently having the lobes of the 
corolla erect than expanded. 
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6. LthimIohia (JUoMstrife), 

1. L, yummularia (Money-^it, Herb-twopence). — 
Stem creeping ; leaves roundish, digMly stalked ; flowers 
solitary, axiUary. — ^Banks of riyers and damp woods, 
common. A very pretty plants well marked by its 
opposite, shining leaves, and large, yellow flowers. The 
stems often grow a foot or more in length, and hang 
from the banks of rivers in a very gr^M way. This 
plant is much used to ornament aitiflcial rockeries. — ^FL 
June, July. Perennial. 



LTBIHACBIA siltOBVK (Wepd YOtov Pimjpema). 

2. L. nhtiorum (Wood Looseataife^ Yellow Pimpemel^ 
— Stem spreading; leaves egg-fliapedf acute; flowers 
solitary, axillary. — ^Woods, conunon. Approaching the 
Scarlet Pimpernel in habits but somewhat hhger ; the 
flowers are bright yellow, and very pretty.-^Fl. June, 
July. Perenn^ 

3. Z. wlgdris (Great Ye^ow I400se8trife).-^tem erect, 

branched ; Umm tapering to a pointy or 3 — ^ 

in a whorl ; flowers in terminal panieliM. — ^Ban^ of 
rivers, common. Yety^ different in hiM Aram ei^er 
of the piec 6 (fin^ growing quite erects 9 ^ fbet higb; 
with terminal ptt^es of miner larg^ ytpihr flt^en*^ 
PL July. Perennial. 


* L. thynifiAra (Tofted Loosestrifs) reaembles lu 
vulgdrit in habil^ but bears its flowers, which are small 
and yellow, in nnmezoiu, dense dusteis ; it grows in 
marshes in Scotland and the North of England, but is 
rare. 



mrrtNCiTLiTB vixonBiChaffmei^ 

6. CmrrCixojJLm (Ckaffvfeed), 

1. C, minimus (Chafiweod). — ^The only British species. 
— One of the smallest among British plants, rarely ex- 
ceeding an inch in height, and often much less. It is 
nearly allied to the Pimpernel^ and at the first glance 
might be mistaken for a stunt^ specimen of the com- 
mon species. The Uaves ore egg-shaped, acute; the 
flowers sessilef, axillary. It is sometimes branched, but 
very frequentiy consists of a sin^e stem, 6 or 8 leaTesy 
and as many inconspicuous flowers. — ^It grows in damp^ 
gravelly places, espedally where water h^ stood during 
winter. — H. June — ^August. Annual 

7. TRiSMtlLZB {Chiekweed WinUr-grtaC^, 

1. T. JEwropda (European Chickweed Winter-green). 
— ^The only British specie^ and the only Britirii plant 
bekknc^ the tinngan, Class, Heptahdi&---*i[hiun< 
dant in many parts of the Higblands of Scottand^ tiod 
occasionally flnmd in the Kor& of England A pietly 
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plant, with an nnbianched item 4 — 6 inches high, hear- 
ing a few large leavet near ita 'summit, and one or 
more delicate white flowers^ each on a slender stalk. 
The number of ttamem yaries from 7 — 9. — FL June. 
PerenniaL 



OLkVX UMttauk (Sm 

8. Qfiaijx (5M*JftZki0dr^ 

1 . 0 . 

Sea diore ind iiM lihaidieiA^ 

plant 8^6 inehae growing in iMofc wn 



numeioiiB egg-shaped, g^ucoua Uawiy and axillazy pink 
Jlowera, which are destitute of calyx. In habit it lesem- 
bles Honchenya p^loldc8.^¥l June— August Peren- 
niaL 
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9. SAxolub (Brooiweed). 

1. S. Vdlerandi (Brookweed): — The only Brituh 
species. — ^Wateiy places, cominoiiy and, like many other 
aquatic plants, widely diffused, being £)und in Africa, 
America, and New South Wales. A smooth, pale green, 
herbaceous plant, with blunt, fleshy leatfes, and one or 
more terminal dusters of Texy small white^Ioutfra, which, 
in their early stage, are crowded, but finally become 
distant, resembling in this respect the habit of the 
Cruciform Tribe. — ^FL July — September. Annual. 

Ord. LXVI. — ^PLUMBAGINACE^-.-Thmjt Tribe. 

CcUyx tubular, plaited, chaf^, not falling off, often 
coloured ; corolla 6-cleft nearly to the base ; stamem 5 
opposite the petals, ovary of 6 carpels, 1-celled ; glyUt 
5 ; fruit l-seeded. — Herbaceous or somewhat shrubby 
plants, with undivided, flediy Ibaves, and flowers of a 
thm texture, approaching that usually called EverUuXr 
iny, collected into heads or growing in panides. They 
inhabit salt marshes and the sea shoie of most temperate 
regions, and some are also found in mountaiaous districtsL 
Their properties are various^ — some are tonics qpme in- 
tensely acrid, and many contaiii iodine. The root of 
StdHeS Caro^ixtanaisoneofthamostpowexfalastringents 
known ; several spedes of •PlwMgo are so acrid that 
the fieih root is used to raise blisters. Thrift {Armirw) 
and several kinds of Bea^Iavender (Sidt%c€) grow on the 
sea shores of Britain, mrd are very pretty phmts. Other 
qiecies are cultivated in gardens and conservatories, to 
whidi they are hi^y ornamental. It has been remarked 
that the plants of tl^ order, like many other marine 
plants, when growing at a distance from the sea, lose 
the peculiar salts'whidi they etmtain in their natoial 
localitieB. Thrifty |br example, aa a marine plant con- 
tains iodine but as a xnoimtain or garden 

plant, exchaiMSMbese two sidts for potash. 

1. Anxie^pShrift). in heads 1 Jtifilsthsiiy* 

(Name from Xhsneh armomet,) 
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2. Static^ (Sea Lavender). FIowt% panided ; 
gmooth. (Name ftom dm Greek to stop, feom 

its supposed medidnal virtues.) 



ingeaciia rouncusn neaa oi nowure.— 
tops of mouxKtaias, oomntom LeamB 

or ; jfoiw lose-colouied, In roittdidi 

are laised <m downy Btalka 3--^ indies fiwm to 
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the summit of the flower-stalk is eased in a brown mem- 
branous sheath, and the flowers' are intermixed with 
chaffy bracts, or scales ; the fruit is almost winged by 
the dry, chaffy calyx. — FL July, August PerenniaL 

2. StItioA {Sea JAioender), 

1. S. Limonium (Sea Lavender). — Leaves oblong 1- 
ribbed, tipped with a point ; flower-sUilk from the root, 
leafless, branched near the summit into many spreading 
tufts. — Muddy sea coast not unfrequent Very different 
from the last, having broad leaves and angular flower- 
stalks, which are branched at the summit into several 
spike-like clusters of thin, scentless flowers. — ^EL July, 
August Perennial. 

* S, apaihuldta or hinervdea (Spathulato Sea-Lavender) 
is not uncommon on the rocky sea coast ; it is distin- 
guished by its leaves being oblong near the base and wider 
above ((^aaihulate), and by its^uvr-stofibbeing branched 
below the middle into several erect tufts of blue flowers : 
S. retimUta or Caspia (Matted Sea-Lavender) occurs only 
in the salt marshes of Norfolk; the flower-stalks ire 
divided almost from the base into numerous jD^ESg 
branches, of which the lower are barren. 

Ord. LXVIL— PLANTAGINACEiE.— Plaktain 
Tbibr. 

Calyx 4-parted ; corolla 4-perted, cha%, not falling 
off ; stamens 4, alternate with the eeCTients of M corolla, 
and having vesiy long, thread-like filaments, and lightly- 
attached anthers ; ovary 2- rarely 4-celled ; style 1 ; 
stigma hairy ; ^splitting transversely ; seeds 1, 2, 

or many in each cell! — ^Herbaceous plants of humble 
gro^, with many ribbed or fleshy leaves spreading 
hormmtally from the root. The flowers, which oie 
made oonqpicueua by tMr long stamens^ giW in ^ihea 

Seveiel apedes aio coiritli^ great Bmhi aa 
maadow, and nMtrini^ {WH and mafly m flKm in 
ahnoat all parts of the wtsid The leavee ate 
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bitter and astringent ; the seeds abound in a tasteless 
mucilage, which is used in medicme as a substitute for 
linseed, and is said to be employed in Finnce to stiffen 
muslin. 

1. Flaot^Igo (Plantain).^-Ca^yd? 4-cleft, the segments 
bent back ; corolla tubi:^, with 4 spieading lobes ; 
ctameru very long ; capsule splitting all round, 2 — 4- 
celled. (Name of doubtful origin.) 

2. Littorblla. (Shore-weed)L — ^Stamens and pistils in 
different flowers ; barren flower stalked ; eULm/ens very 
long ; fertile flower sessile ; hraoU 3, corolla tubular, 
contracted at both ends ; etyle very long ; capsule 1- 
seeded. (Name in Latin having the same meaning as 
the English name.) 

1. PlantAoo {Plantain). 

1. P. major (Greater Plantain). — Leases broadly egg- 
shaped on long cWinelled stalks ; flowers in a long spike, 
the stem of which is cylindricd ; cells o£ the capsule 
many-seeded. — ^Borders of fields and waysidesi abundant 
Well known for its spikes of green flowers^ the seeds of 
which are a favourite food of Canary birdk — ^FL June, 
July. Perennial. 

2. P, media (Hoary Plantain). — Leaves broadly ellip- 
tical on short flat st^ks ; flowers in a dose cylindricid 
spike, the stdk of which is also cylindrical ; Ms of the 
capsule l-seeded— -Meadows, common. The leaves spread 
horizontally from the crown of the root^ and lie so close 
to the ground as to destroy all vegetation beneath and 
to leave the impression of &eir ribs on the ground ; the 
spike is shorter than in P, mejor^ but grows on a longer 
stdk, and the flowers, which axe ftagi^t^ are render^ 
conspicuous by their light purple anthera — June, 
July. PeranxikL 

3. P. lasioetMa (Bibwort PlantBiii)i— >Zi0Ret iiaxp>ir« 
tapering ; in a apike^.tlm 

anjpilar ; erib of the ee^ysmts 

deni Under the lunae of (Me emd Mm plpt 
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is well known to children, who amuse themselyes by 
atiiking the heads one against another until the stalk 
breaks. The flowers are dark brown — ^FL June, July. 
Perennial 



piaitAoo UHcaoiAu (S<6iwrfH(mlaia). 


4. P. martiima fflea«de PlantainX--->Z 0 (iMi linear, 
grooved, flesl:^^, woo% at the base.-^-43ea shorn 
of moimtains^ oottiil^ ]Ehai)y djstingiiiiihed fim th 
rest of tlw gentusb^ ite long^ mby leatai»«-4f^ 
September. Bs^mmal 
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5. P. CoTonopm (BuckVhom Pkntain). — Leami 
piimAtilLd; impeifectly 4-celled, 4-8eeded — 

Waste ground, especially near the sea, oommdn. The 
only British species ‘whi^ has divided leaves ; these are 
more or less downy, and lumally prostrate — ^FL June^ 
July. Anmift.!. 



UXtOatLtA LACURBIS (Aor»i0N4). 


9. l4TyQBBU(i4 

1. JL IfuuMi (Bhot6-woed).-^th|0 Bpeqwti--- 
MMbBB liad binhs of bduB. , Not wdib PtaHte 
maHtma in haHl^lnA at omee l^lti 
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taiy barren Jkwere, raised each, on a stalk 2—4 inches 
high ; fertile Jlcwert are sessik among the leayes. — 
fl. Jnne— September. FeienniaL 

Sub-class IV. 

MOyOCHTAMYDE^ 

flowers having a calyx or corolla, or neither, never 
both. In this Sub-class it is often doubtful whether the 
leaves which enclose the stamens and pistils of a flower 
should be called a ealyx or corolla : the term perianth 
(from the Greek peri^ around, and anthog, a flower) is 
therefore used to denote this organ, and must be taken 
to mean all the leaves, whether resembling SQXidf or 
whidi enclose the other parts of fruct^cation. Used 
in this sense, and applied to the preceding Sub-clashes, 
the calyx ai\d corolla would be correctly c^ed a double 
perianth. 

Obdbr LXVni. — CHENOPODIACEdS. — G oobb- 
FooT Tbibb. 

P 0 rianth 2 — 6-lobed,notfalliz^off; stomena 5, rarely 1 
or 2, from the base of the perianth and opposite its lobes ; 
ovary 1, superior or adhering to the tube of the perianth ; 
ttyle 2 or 4 clefts rarely simple ; ttiyma undiviM ; fruU 
l-seeded, enclosed in the perianth, which ofteh becomes 
enlarged or fleshy. — ^Herbaceous or somewhat shrubby 
plants^ with leaves which are more or less inclined to be 
fleshy; the flowers are small and inconspumouh, the 
peiianlh decidedly partaking of the chaiaetemof a cadya, 

which acmiethnea^ as in.i<r^(aa^ Ima a tendeMT’to become 

enlarged when in flmit Some plants have lloimbeaiiBg 
pistils onitf , oihejf atameos only, and oth^ agBWi boih 
staineiiB aM pialQB* they axe eonuncn 
tempemta dittatet^awlaxe most abimdaiiit ip 
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and on the sea shore. Many of the plants of this tribe 
are used as esculent Tegetables, as Spinach, Beet, and 
Orache. Beet is cultivated extensively in France for 
making sugar, wd a variety of it affords valuable food 
for cattle under the name of Mangold WurzeL In Peru 
the leaves of Ghe9U)p6dium ^utnoa, a plant growing at a 
great elevation, are a common artible of food. Many of 
those kinds which grow in salt marshes and on the sea 
shore afford an immense quantity of soda. According 
to some naturalists Salvaddra Fhrtica^ beloi]|;ing to this 
order, is the Mustard Tree of Scripture. It bears a 
juicy fruit, having the flavour of cress, and its seeds arc 
very small. Some of the species have an offensive 
odour ; but a variety of Chen<ip6diuni BotrySt found in 
Zermatt, Switzerland, is remarkable for the aromatic 
fragrance of its foliage. 

1. Ghefopodium (Goose-foot). — Periawtih deeply 
5-clcft, remaining unaltered, and finally closing over the 
single seed •, atamena 6 ; atigmcu 2 ; ieiaveajlat. (Name 
in Greek meaning the same as the English name.) 

2. SuAda (Sea Blite ). — Periantlh deeply 5-cleft, often 
fleshy ; aiamena 6 ; atigmaa 2 — 3 ; leawes semicylindrical. 
(Name from auoad, soda, in whi<*h the plants abound.) 

3. Atbiplex (Orache). — Sumana and jnsfiZs for the 
most part in separate flowers, sometimes united; harrm 

, jlower, perian^ 2 — 6 cleft ; stavnens 5 ; fwtXU fiowtTf 
paruiw^h of 2 valves ; atigmaa 2 ; fruit 1-s^ed, covered 
by the enlaiged perianth ; feaveaflat. (Name from the 
Greek a, not, and trephein, to nourish.) 

4. "Bmx (Beet ). — Periaroh deeply 5-eleft; atamana 
5 ; atigmaa 2 ; fruit l-seeded, adhering to the tube of 
the fleshy perianth; iaapea flat.^ (Name, the l«atui 
name of the plant.) 

6. SiznaipA (8altwori).-^Perianc5 deeply 5-bldb; 
atamena 6 ; it^^maa 2 ; JMt l-seeded, crowned hf the 
shiivdled lobes of the petsanili; Mwi 
(Name from the JMn M httt, from th« spit 

m which ^t eboundi.) 


XV 
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6. Salioobnia (Glass-wort ). — PeriaiUh top-sliaped, 
.flesliy, undivided ; OatneM 1 — ^2 ; styU very idiort ; stigma 
2-cleft i fruit enclosed in the dry ^lianth ; stem jointed ; 
leaves nona (Nan^e jh)m the Latin sa/, and corm, 
a horn, from alkaline salt in which it altoundsj and 
the hom-shapod branches.) 

1. Chenopodium {Goossfooi). 

* Leaves wndivided, 

1. (7. tUdwn (Stinking Goose-foot). — Stem spreading ; 
leaves egg-shaped, with a triangular base, fleshy, mealy; 
flowers in dense clustered spikes. — ^Waste places, espe- 
cially near the sea. Distinguished by its Ashy smell, 
which is disgusting in the extreme. — FL August. 
Annual 

2. C, polyspermum (Many-seeded Goose-gress). — Sum 
spreading ; leaves egg-shaped, sessile ; flowers in branched, 
somewhat leafy, slender spikes ; seeds flattened horizon- 
tally, shining^ minutely dotted — Waste ground, not 
common. Voiying in size, from 4 inches to a foot in 
height ; the stems and leaves usually have a red tinge, 
and the plants when in flower, has a not inelegant 
appearance from the number of shining, brown seeds, 
which are not concealed by the peiianth. 

* * Leaves toothed, angled, or lohed, 

3. €• Bonus-Henricus (Gk)od King Henxy)^— Katies 
triangular, arrow-shaped ; flowers in compound, leafless 
spikes. — ^Waste places near villages, common. ^ A dark- 
green, succulent plant about a root high, with large, 
thidddi leaves^ which We used as Spinaekr-^* August. 
Perennial. 

4. C. album (White Ooo 8 e-foot)k^Z 0 a«st e^-8hap®4 
with a triangukr Bass, bluntly toothy upper 

row, entile ; fhmn in denser dustering apjfaw.— ■ w w 

places and cdttriited gw>un4 oomnwn. 

succulent ; leaves mcRre or less fleshy, and oovcfiad wn 
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a whituh, mealy powder. This ia^ perhapa^ the eom- 
moneat apedea ; it mwa 1 — 3 feet — ^El July— 

Septembw. 

* There ate aeveral other Britiah qpedea d Ihia pn- 
intereetii^illi(m%, some of widohhaye iiothin^hut their 
rarity to leconitteiM them, and othtas are xemailialhle 
only for the iendenc^ of their lettfea to aaBiisie a iri- 
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angular outUn^ the maigin being yariously lobed and 
toothed. The characterB of moat are difficult of discri- 
minaiion, so that botanists aie a|greed neither as to the 
number of species nor namea 

2. SaJBDA (Sea BlUe). 

1. S. marUima (Annual Elite). — Stales 2 ; stem 

herbaceous. — ^Muddy sea-idiore, common. A low, sttag- 
gling plants with shorty fleshy, semicylindncal leayes ; 
and small, inconspicuous, green flowers. — EL July, 
August Annual. 

2. S. frviieosa (Shrubby SeaBlite). — Styles 3 \ stem 
shrubby. — ^A mucn rarer plant than the last^ growmg 
2 — 3 feet high, with a shrubby afm, and having 3 styles 
in each flower. 

3. Atriplez {Oraehe), 

1. A. pAtula (Spreading fruited Orache). — 
spreading, often with the central brandh erect ; leaves 
triangular, with 2 Spreading lobes at the lower angles, 
toothed, the upper leavesmstcrer^ entire ; flowere in tufted 
spikes ; perianth of the fhiit warty at the back. — Culti- 
vated and waste ground, and on the sea shore ; abundant 
A common weed, with, straggling, furrowed stems, often 
tinged with red; distinguished from the GkKMe-foot 
flunily by the solitaxy s^ being shut in between 2 
triangular, leaf>Iike tuves. The main stem is usually 
eiec^ the rest are piuetrate, appearing as if#1hey had 
Been bent down by force. — EL July, Aumut Annual 

2* A, /aaRwf^(Erosted SeaOiache). — Stem ^reading ; 
Uoaek with three angl^ wavy at the edge, and toothed, 
mealy beneath.— •Bea ahore, frequent Distingoi^^ 
from the preceding by ita mealy leaves^ and the whitish 
hue of the whole, {11^—061 July, August Annual 

* Several othtfr'epedes are descriMl VJ*^***^ 
but the xemaik saispssed to the pteoedhigmQlFOFpbes 
equally well to Ihii. 
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4. Bbca. (Beet), 

1. B, mariUma (SearBeet)^ — only British species. 
— Sea shoz^ common. A tall Bucculent plants about 2 
feet high, "with laige^ fleshy, j^ossy leaves, angular stems, 
and numerous leafy spikes of green flowers, which are 
arranged 1 or 2 toge^er, wi& a small leaf at the base 
of each. The root leaves when boiled are quite as good 
as Spinach , — ^FL August. PeienniaL 
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5. SlLBOLA. (ScUttaort). 

1. S. Kali (Prickly Saltwort). — ^The only Britisli 
species. — Sandy sea ciiorc^ common. A small plant 
with prostrate^ branched Omtt and suociilent awl- 
shaped leavts, each of which terminates in a sharp 
prickle ; the Jlowen are solitary, and haTe 3 hracta at 
the base of each. The whole plant abounds in alkaline 
salt, whence its name. — ^FL Jidy. Annual 

6. Salioobnia {Glauwcrt). 

1. S. lurhdcea (Jointed Glasswort). — Stem herbaceous, 
jointed ; Uavea 0. — Salt marshes, abundant. A singular 
plant 4 — 8 inches high, consisting of a number of fleshy 
joints, each of which is fitted into the one below, entirely 
destitute of leaves, and bearing between every two joints 
of the terminal branches 3 inconspicuous green flowers. 
— ^Fl August, September. Annual 

* S. r^ioam (Booting Glasswort) is a less common 
species, having prostrate, rooting tlems . « Both species 
abound ill so^ which is used in the manufacture of 
glass ; hence the name Glasswort, 


Obd. LXIX. — SCLERAI^HACEiR — T hb Enawel 
Tribe. 

Perktn^ tubular, 4 or 5 deft; stamens 5 — 10, in- 
serted into tile mouth of the tube ; ovary 1, superior, 
1-celled ; styles 2 dr 1 notched at the summit ; fruit 
enclosed witbin the hardened tube of the perianth.— 
Only one British genus belongs %o this order, containing 
but two species, which are small inconspicuous weeds, 
with wiry much branched stems, scanty foUage, and 
small greenidi flowers, remarkable only fbr the chaf^ 
edge of the petiantii. 

1. SoLERAitVHUS (Snawd). — C<tlyv 5-deffc, dontroeted 
at the mouth of the tube ; yetals 0; stamens 10, mely 
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5 ; Ktylu 2 ; frviit 1 -seeded, covered by the hardened 
calyx. (Name from the Greek hard, and anthos, 

a flower, from the hardness of the calyx.) 



■CLnuirrHUB axxva (Annual Knaiwel). 


1. ScLERANTHUB (KnoweV), 

1. S. annva (Annual Knawel).—CciZya^'wJ^en in fruit, 
spreading, acute, with a narrow whiti^ maigiu ; root 
annuaL-^om-fields, especially on a gravdly soil, com' 
inon. A small jdant^ 2—4 inches hi gh^ with nume- 
rous tangled Btema> awl-shaped leaves, and green flowers, 
which grow-either in the forks of the ste^ or in te^ 
minal July — November. Annual. 

* S. permnit (Perennial Knawel) has prostrate 
blunt eal^Uavti, with a broad margiii, and perennim 
rooti. It grows in dry smidy field^ in .Nonolk and 
Suffolk. 


POLTOONACEA-^FERBIOABIA TBIBK. 
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Ord. LXX.— POLYGONACE^— The Perbioaria 
Tribe. 

Flowers often bearing stamens only, or pistils only. 
Perianth deeply 3 — 6 parted, often in two rows ; stamens 
5 — 8 from the base of the perianth; opary 1, not 
attached to the perianth ; styles 2 or 3 ; J^it a flattened 
or triangular nut — HorbaccouB plants, distinguiBhed by 
the above characters and by bearing alternate leaves 
furnished at the base witli membranous stipules, which 
encirdo the stalk. The perianth is often coloured ; and 
its the flowers, though not large, are numerous, and grow 
in spikes or panicles, many of them are handsome pknta 
Others, as the Dock, are unsightly weeds ; they are found 
ill all parts of the world, ftom the Tropics to the Poles. 
The properties residing in the leaves and roots are very 
difTerent, the former being acid and astringent, and some- 
times of an agreeable flavour; the latter nauseous and 
purgative. The powdered root of several species of 
RhAum affords the valuable medicine Ehubarb^ and the 
leaf-stalks of the same plants are much used ftr making 
tarts ; the sharp taste is attributed to the presence of 
oxalic, nitric, and malic acida Two native kinds of 
Sorrel, and several of Dock, belong to the genus Rrmex, 
Sorrel (R. Acetdsa) is sometimes used in ^e same way 
as Hhubarb-stalks ; but the species mostly employed in 
cookery is R, scutdta. To the genus Folfyonvm belong 
P. Fayopprum, Buck-wheat, or BeechrwJieat, so called 
from the resemblance in shape between its seeds and the 
mast of the Beech-tree. In some countries the flour 
derived from its seeds is made intb bread, but in England 
it is not much cultivated except as food for pbeasemte, 
vrhich are vei 3 rpartiBl to ii P. tinet^rum is extensively 
cultivated in £Woe and Elandsrs for the sake of the 
blue dye afforded by its heibage; and several other species 
are used as 'medicine. Trigthris Anwriedsta 
dimensions of a tree, and is remarkable fi»r being infested 
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by ants, wbicih excavate dwellings for themselves in its 
trank and branches. (See ^‘JBbrest jBrees of Britain,’* 
voL ii p. Q5.) 

1. PoLf'GONUx (Peraicaxia).-^Psr^^ deeply d-cleft, 

not falling off ; sUment 6 — 8 ; 2 or 3 ; fruit a 

triangular or flattened nut (Name in Greek signii^g 
hofvvng many knees, or joints, from the numerous joints 
of the stem.) 

2. Buuex (Dock). — FeriarUh deeply 6-cleft^ in two 
row^ the interior segments large ; stamens 6 ; styles^S ; 
Jhtit a triangular nui^ covered by the enlarged inner 
perianth. (Name, the Intin name of the plant) 

3. Ox^RU (MountaiQ-Soirel). — Perianth deeply 4- 
tlefb, in two rows, the interior segments large ; stamens 
6 ; styles 2 ; fnnt a flattened nut with a membranous 
wing. (Name &om the Greek oxys, sharp, from the acid 
ffavoui of the stem and leaves.) 


1. PoLf'GONUM (Pemcarid), 

* Styles 3; fruit triangviUtr, 

1. P. Bietorta (Bistort^ Snakeweed ). — Stem simple, 
orect, bearing a bingle dense spike ; leaives egg-shaped, 
the lower ones on winged stalks. — ^Moist meadows, not 
common. A rather handsome plants with a large twis^ 
root, and several stems 1 — foot high, each of which 
'bears a cylindrical spike of flesh-coloured floyrers. The 
Xhiglish names Bistort (twice twisted) and Snakseseed 
were given in allusion to the form of the root — June 
PerenniaL 

2. P. w^partm (Viviparous Bistort ). — Stem simple, 
•erects bearing a single loose spike which has in the lower 
part small bulbs in place of flowers ; Uam very 
thejr marginsrolled back. — ^Mountain pastures^ 

In the TTigrhlimdii of Scotland. A slender plant* 6**^ 
indies high, remarkable its tendemy to propagate 
itself by small, red bnlbe, whidi supply the plsoe d 
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iloweiB in the lower part of the spike ; the flowers ixe 
light flaah-oolouxed. — FL June, Jidy. PeienniaL 

3. i*. ametddr^(Gomiaon Enot-gxass).— <^feinbianch6d, 
prostrate; Utmi narrow, elliptieal; JUmen axillaiy.--<* 
Waste groimd. and road sides^ abundant A common 
weed, with leaves which arefhfnished with chaiQrstipaleB^ 
and with minute flesh-coloured or gieenidi-white flowers. 
It varies greatly in size, and in rich soil often has a ten- 
dency to grow nearly erect-->FL all the summer. AnTmel, 

* Closely allied to P. tmeuiM are P, MoberU, a sea- 
side plant, with stouter stems, ^ucous foliage^ dhd large 
shining fruit ; and P. mmitmum, also a sea-side plants 
but very rare, distinguished from the preceding by its 
lai;g|e, nerved stipules, and shrubl^ stem. 

4. P. Fa-gopfrum (Buck-wheat )^ — Stem erect ; Ua»tt 
heart-aiTow-a^ped, acute ; flowere in spreading panicles. 
— A. doubtful native, found only near cultivate land, 
where it is grown principally as food for pheasants. 
The stems ore branched and about a foot high, the 
flowers light flesh-coloured. — ^FL July, August Aimu^ 

5. P, Convdlvulut (Climbing Pezsicaria ). — Stem twin- 
ing; heart-arrow-shaped ; eegments of iha perianth 

bluntly keeled; fruit ro^hi^. — Cultivated ground, 
abundmit A mischievous weed with the habit of the 
Field C(mv6lvidu8f twining round the stems of com and 
other plants, and bearing them down by its weight 
The flowers are greenish-white, and grow in axillaiy 
spikes about 4 toother. — ^FL July, August AnnusL 

* P. dimetdrum (Copse Bude-wheat) is distingouhed 
from the last by its more lu^turiant groiHh, its winged 
perianth, and shining fruit It grows in bushy places 
in the South of England. 

** Stplee moetlp 2 ; fruit flattened, 

6. P, ampMbiwn (^phibious Ptoricaria).— iSitem 
erects or supported in the water by the floatizig leaves ; 
flowere in Along spikes s etamem 5 ; team oblongs 
heartehaped at the ba8e.*DitGheB and banks of pools^ 
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POLfooRUM coKT<}Lyvx.VB ICUmlblng reraiooHa). 


fireqaent. So different are the forms asBunMId by this 
plant when growing in the water and on land, that tho 
varieties might well be taken for two distinot species. In 
the water, tiie stems ap 2—3 feet long, being supported 
by long-stalked, floating, smooth leaves ; on land, the 
stems are about a foot high, and the leaves narrow and 
rough. In Ifoth forms of the plant the spikes of flowers 
are rose-coloured and handsome.— FL July— September. 
FerenniaL 

7. F. Penicdria (Spotted PeiBifiana]i<«»iSlAMi ewctr 
branched; leam narrow, tapering; often spotted; Jtowen 
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in spikes ; ttameiu 6 ; ttpla forked ; tt^auUi fiinged. — 
Waste and damp ground, abundant A oomniDn weed 
1 — 2 feet hi^ distinguii^ed by its laUier large leares 
stained with purple, and numerous oblong spikes of 
greei^ or pinkish-white flowers.— July, August 
Annual ♦ 

* P. Iqipatk^bUmm (Pale-flowered Persicaria) closely 
resembles the last; it is distinguidied by having 2 
distinct, instead of forked etjflei, and by not having the 
stipules Moged ; in both species the leaves are sometimes 
white with silky down. 

8. P. Hydropiper (Water-Pepper ). — Stem erect; 
/• atwa narrow, tapering; Jlowersmloo^ drooping spikes; 
stameiu 6. — ^Ditcdies and places where water has stood 
during winter, abundant Well distinguished by its 
slender, drooping spikes of greenish flowers. The fresh 
juice is acrid, but not of an unpleasant flavour, and is 
said to cure pimples on the tongue. — FL August, Sep- 
tember. Annual 

* 8ome botanists reckon three other species of Poly- 
gonum^ besides the foregoing, but they are of rare occur- 
rence and difficult to bo distingui^ed, with the excep- 
tion of P. minus, several stalions for which are given ; 
it resembles P, Hydrop'iper, but is a smaller plant 
with upright spikes, narrower leaves, and neady undi- 
vided styles. 


2. Bumex {Dock, Sorrtfy 

* Flowers having hoHi sUmeny and pidils ; herhage 
not add. 

1. P. HydrMpaSkvm (Great Water-DocH — Lsavee 
narrow, elliptical, tapering at both ends, the lower ones 
heart-shaped at the base; enlarged segt/yenU. of the 
porvxnJih bluntly triangular, tuberded.— Biver-banks^ 
frequent A picturesque idant 4—6 feet bd^ with 
exceedingly large leaves^ aa£& several stems wuoh bear 
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numeious green flowers in almost leafless whorls . — "FL 
July, August. Perennial 

* There are about ten other species of Dock, some of 
which are rarely to be met with, others fu too common. 
The most abundant kind is olOuttfiilius ^Broad- 
leayed Dock), too well known to need any description : 
£. eritpua (Curled Dock) has acute ended leaves^ and is 
also common : S. aanguineua (Bloody-veined Do(^) has 
the veina of its leaves tinged of a b^utiful crimson ; the 
other species are less frequent 
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* * Stafuena and pUtih on dif trend planU; herhago 
add, 

2. R. AedSsa (Common Sorrel). — Leavea oblong; 
slightly arrow-shaped at the base. — ^Meadows, abundant. 
A slender plant about 2 feet higl^ with juicy stems and 
leaves, and whorled spikes of reddish-green floweiB. Well 
known for the grateful acidity of its herbage. — ^FL Jun^ 
July. Perennial. 

3. R. Acetoaella (Sheep’s Sorrel). — Laavea tapering tO' 
a pointy produced at the base into long arrow-shaped 
barbs. — Dry gravelly places, abundant. Much smaller 
than the last, and often tinged, especially towards the 
ei>d of summer, of a deep red hue. — ^FL May — July. 
Perennial 


3. Ox^BiA (Mountain Sorrel). 

1. 0. renifirmia (Mountain Sorrel). — ^The only species. 
— ^I)amp places near the summits of high mountains, 
frequent. Approaching the Common Sorrel in habit; 
but shorter and stouter. The leavea aio all firom the 
root, fleshy, and kidney-shaped ; the flowera are green, 
and grow in clustered spikes : the herbage has a grateful 
acid flavour. — ^Fl. Juno — ^August PerezmiaL 


Ord. LXXI — ^EL^SAGlSrACE^ — Oleaster Tribe. 

Stamena and piatUa on separate plants. Barren flowera 
in catkins \ perianth tubular ; aUmena 3 — 8, sessile bn 
the throat of the perianth; fertHe flower soUtaxy, 
tubular, not falling off; ovary 1-celled; dyle short; 
digma awl-shaped ; fruit a sin^^ nut^ endosed within 
the fleshy perianth. — ^Trees or shrubs, witk leaves which 
have no stipul^ but are covered with scurfy scales, 
^ey are found in all parts of the northern hemisphere, 
^e fruit of several species of EUsagnus is eaten in the 
Eart, and the flowers are hi^y flagrant^ and abound 
in honey, which, in.aorne pa^ of Europe^ iaoonaideied 
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a remedy for malignant fevers. The only British 
species is the Sea Buckthorn {UippophaH Rhamnoldet), 

1. HiPPOPHAk (Sea Buckthom^-^tomens and pisbUi 
on separate plants ; ftarrcn JUnwen in small cabins ; 
perianih, of 2 vdves ; tAnmiem 4, ^th very short fila- 
ments ; fertile flowers solitary ; perianOh tubular, cloven 
at the summit ; etyk short ; sUgma awl-shaped ; fruU 
a l-seeded nut, endosed in the fleshy peiiantlL (Name 
of doubtful etymology.) 

1. HippophaiS (Sea BtulethMrn), 

1. H, BhamwMes (Sea Buckthorn, Sallow-Thorn). — 
The only species. — Simd-hills and diffs on the eastern 
coast of England. A thorny shrub 4 — 5 feet high, witli 
very narrow, silvery leaves, small greenish flowers, whicli 
appear with the leaves in May, and numerous orange- 
eoloured berries, which are of an acid flavour, and very 
juicy. The stems, roots, and foliage are said to impart 
a yellow dya— R. May. Shrub. (See Miss Pratts 
Common Things of the Sea-side.”) 

Ord. LXXII. — ^THYMELACE£. — ^Daphne Tribe. 

Calyx tubular, coloured, 4- rardy 5-cleft^ occasional!} 
having scales in its mouth ; stamens 8, 4, or 2, inserted 
in the tube of the perianth ; ovary 1-cdled ; tlyle 1 , 
ytegyia undivided ; frait a l-seeded nut eg drupe. — 
Sh^bs with undivided laurel-like leaves, remarkable 
for their tough bark, whidi is of a highly acrid nature, 
causing excessive pain if chewed, and raising a blister 
if applied to the skill. Both ^e bark and root of 
Mezdreon (Daphs^ Mesheovi) are used in meddeme ; they 
are of veiy violent effect, whether taken inwardly or 
applied externally. The berries of Spnxgo-Iaurel are 
poisonous to all animala except birds. In the East th^ 
bark of several spedes is mannfactmpd Iflto repes and 
paper. The inner hark of LageUa Unieonot when 
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macerated and cut into thin pieces asaumea a beautifnl 
net-like appearance, whence it has received the name 
of Lace-bark. In the South of Europe two plants 
belonging to this tribe are uaed to dye wool j^ow. 
The seeds of Inooarptu ediSlU are eaten when roasted, 
and have the taste of Chestnuts. Daphni Jap&nica, 
or IndicOf with its varieties is oommonly cultivated 
in conservatories and gardens for the sake of the deli- 
douB fragrance of its flowers. The only BritulL genus 
belonging to this tribe is — 

1. Daphne (Spurge-laurel). — Characters given above. 
(Name, the Greek fbr a Laurel^ which it resembles in 
ihe chttcacter of its foliage.) 



sukHon xuLuaSoLA (SipwW'AavrtI). 


1. Daphne (Spurge~Laur^ 

, 1. D. LowMa (Spurge-Laurel). — FltnoerB in dioop- 
ingi axillary dusters ; lem^ evergreen.<*-W oods^ not ms- 
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frequent. A low ahrub, about 2 feet high, yeiy little 
blanched, and remarkable for itsL smooth, erect stems, 
which are bare of leaves except at the summit The 
leaves are smooth, shining, and evergreen ; the flowers 
are green, and m mild weather fragrant ; the berries, 
which are egg-shaped and nearly black, ar^ as has been 
noted above, poisonous. fVom the tendency of this 
plant to bear its proportionally large leaves only on the 
summit of the stem, it has some resemblance to a group 
of Palms. If transplanted from the woods and potted, 
it may be employed with advantage as a stock on 
whieh to graft the delicious D. Indica, The operation 
should be performed in Spring with the leafy extremity 
of a shoot rather less in diameter than the stock. — ^PJ. 
March Shrub. 

* D. Mezireum is occasionally found in situations 
where it is apparently wild ; but it is not considered a 
native ; its purple, fragrant flowers appear before the 
leaves, and are sessile on the branches ; the leaves are 
not evergreen ; berries red. 

Ord. LXXni. — SANTALACEiE. — SA 2 n)AirWOOD 
TnnkB. 

Perianih attached to the ovary, 4- or valvate 

when in bud ; stamens as many as the lobes of the 
perianth, and opposite to them; ovary 1-celled; dyU 
1 ; stigma often lobed ; fruit a hard, dry drupe. — The 
plants of this order are found in Europe and North 
America, in the form of obscure weeds/ in New 
Holland, the East Indies, and the South Sea Islands as 
large shmbs, or small trees. Some are astringent^ others 
yield fragrant wood.* Sandal-wood is the produce of 
Sdntalum alburn^ an East Indian tree, and is used both 
medicinally and as a perfume. In New Holland and 
Peru the seeds of some species are eaten. The only 
Irtish plant belonging to this tribe is— 

1. Tb^iuk (Basta^ Toad-flax).— Chaiacters giTon 
above. (Name of doubtful origin.) 
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1. ThjSbium {Bcutard Toadflax), 

1. T. linophyllum (Bastard Toad-flax).— The only 
British species. — Chalky hills, not common. A rather 
small plants -with a woody root, nearly prostrate stems, 
veiy narrow, pointed teams, and leafy clusters of whitish 
JUmers, — ^Fl. July. Perennial. 

Obd. LXXIV. — ARISTOLOCHIACEiE. — Birth- 
wort Tribe. 

Perianiih attached to the ovary below, tubular above, 
with a wide mouth ; stamens 6 — 12 inserted on the 
ovary ; ovary 3 — 6-celled ; style 1 ; stigmas rayed, as 
many as the cells of the ovary ; fruit 3— ^-celled, many 
seeded. — Herbs or shrubs, often dimbing, with simple 
leaves, and solitary, axillary flowers, very abundant in 
the warmer parts of South America, but rare elsewhere. 
Tlie ])lants of this order are generally bitter, tonic and 
simulant. The dried and powdered leaves of Asarabacca 
{Asar^mi Europosum) are used in the preparation of 
cephalic snufis, exciting sneezing, and giving relief to 
head-ache and weak eyes. Yirginian Snake-root (Art»- 
toldchia serpentaria) and other ^ied species are used as 
antidotes to the bite of venomous snakes. The juice 
extracted from the root of a South American species is 
said to have the power of stupifying serpents if placed 
in their mouths. Other AMcan species are said to be 
used by the Egyptian jugglers to stupify the sndees with 
which they play tricks during the ewbition of their 
art The wood of Aristolochia is remarkable for not 
being arranged in concentric layers, but in wedges. A 
thin slice is a beautiful object for'examinatiQn xmder a 
microscope of low power. 

1. Aribtol6chia {Birthwort), — Psrianlh tubular, 
curved, swollen at the base, the mouth dilated on one 
side ; aiUhers 6, inserted on the style ; stigma 6-lobed ; 
capsude 6-celled, (Name in Greek demoting the supposed 
medicinal virtues of the nlantb 
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2. Ababuik (Asaiabacca). — PeriarUh bell-sliaped, 3- 
cleft; tlamens 12 mserted at the base of the style; 
xtigma 6-lobed; capsule 6-celled. (Name &om the 
Greek cl, not, and asira, a wreath, denoting that the plant 
was by the ancients excluded firom gailands.) 

1. Abistol6ohia (Birihwort), 

1. A. ClemaiUtit (Birthwort^ — ^The only species found 
growing in wild situations in Britain, but not considered 
indigenous. — Woods, and among ruins in the east and 
south of England, rare. A singer plant, with creeping 
roots, slender, unbranched, erect stems, and large heart- 
shaped the which grow several together, 

are of a dull yellow colour, swollen at the base, con- 
tracted above, and expanding into an oblong lip with 
a short point — FL July, August Perennial 

2. Ababum (Asarahacca). 

1. A, Europcewm (Asarabacca). — The only species 
found in Britain, and not considered indigenous. — 
AVoods in the North, rare. A curious plant, consistL^'*:, 
of a very short stem, bearing two huge shining leaves, 
and a solitary dull-green doping flower, — May. 
PerexmiaL 

Obd. LXXV. — ^EMPETBACE^ — Gbow-bebbt 
Tbibb. 

Stamens and pistils on separate plants ; perianth of 
Beveral scales arranged in 2 rows, the inner resembling 
petals ; stamens equal! in number to the inner scales, and 
mtemate with them ; ovary of 3, 6, or 9 cells, on a 
fleshy disk ; style 1 ; stigma rayed ; frviU fleshy, with 
long cells ; seeds 1 in each cell. Small heath-lilm ever- 
green shrubsf, with minute axillary flowers, chiefly in- 
habiting Europe and North America. The leaves ^ 
fruit are sUi^tly add. The berries of the Cxow-beny 
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(J^mpetrum nigrum), thon^ of an unpleasant flavour, 
axo eaten in the Arctic regions, and are considered as a 
preventive of scurvy. 

1. Empbtrum (Crow-beiTy )^ — Perianth of 3 outer and 
3 inner scalea (Name in Greek signi^ing growing on 
a rock.) 

1. Empetbum (Crouhheny). 

1. JE. nigrum (Black Crow-berry, Crake-berry). — ^The 
only British species ; abundant on mountainous heaths 
in tho North. — A small, prostrate shrub, with the habit 
of a Heath. The atems are much branched ; the leavea 
<ire oblong, very narrow, and have their margins so much 
recur\'ed as to meet at the back ; the fiowen are small 
and purplish, growing in the axils of the upper leaves. 
The berries, which are black, are much eaten by moor- 
fowl. — n. May. FereimiaL 


Ord. LXXVI. — ^EUPHORBIACEAE. — Spurge Tribe. 

Stamens on^pistUs in separate flowem ; perianth lobed, 
with various scales or petal-] ike appendages; stamens 
vaiying in number and arrangement ; ovary mostly 3- 
celled, with as many styles and stigmas ; fruit generally 
3-col led and 3-Bceded. — A large order, very difficult to 
be defined even by the experienced botanist, and, there- 
fore, very likely to puzzle ^e beginner, who must not be 
disheartened if he is a long while in reducing to their 
place in the system those plants belonging to it which 
he first meets with. linnssan botanists differ as to the 
Class in wUch the Spurges should be placed ; nor is it 
agreed upon to which Sub-class in the NatuisJ System 
they should be referred ; for, though the European qoedes 
have only a single perianth, meny of the tropical genera 
are undoubtedly ffirmshed with both ssptdM ssBdpMU. 
The order oantsins nearly 2O0 genera^ and it is necisaaiy 
to examine many of thee^ before the relation can be 
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traced between .those fianilies which most differ. The 
number of species is thought to be not less thim 2,500, 
whidi are distributed over most of the tropical and tem- 
perate regions of the globe, especially the warmer parts 
of America They are ei^er trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
and some kinds have the external habit of the cactus 
tribe. Among so numerous an assemblage of plants, wc 
should expect to find a great dissimilarity of properties, 
which, indeed, exists to a certain extent ; yet nearly all 
agree in being furnished with a juice, often milky, which 
is highly acrid, narcotic, or corrosive, the intensity of 
the poisonous property being usually proportionate to 
the abundance of the juice. Of the genus Euphdrhioj 
Spurge, which gives name to the order, ten or twelve 
species are natives of Britain. The British Spurges 
are all herbaceous, and remarkable for the singular 
structure of their green flowers, and their acrid milky 
juice, which exudes plentifully when either the steins 
or leaves are wounded A small quantity of this placed 
upon the tongue produces a burning heat in the mouth 
and throaty which continues for many hours. The ua> 
pleasant sensation may be allayed by frequent draught 
of nulk. The roots of eevei^ of the common kinds 
enter into the composition of some of the quack fever 
medicines ; but they are too violent in their action to- 
be used with safety. The Irish Spu^ is extensively 
Used by the peasants of Kerry for poisoning; or rather 
stapitying, fish. So powerful are its effi^ts, that a 
small creel, or basket^ filled with the braised plant, 
suffices to poison the fish for several miles down a 
river. SvphdMa, Ldlhyrii is sometimei^ though errone- 
ously, called in EngUtnd the Gaper-phmt. lie unripe 
seeds are pielded, form a dangerous substitute f^ 
genuine capers; which are the unexpaaded flowet-buds 
^ Odporw a ebrnb indigenous to the most 

sonthmeountyiesofEaioTO. Among theforeignSpur^} 
some species fiiniish bow the AmoaU end Anmri^ 
savages ^th ft deadly poison for their atfowfk Another, 
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called in India TirueaUi, ftaniahes an Miid juice, which 
is used in its fresh state for laiaingblisto^ Other kinds 
are used in various parts of the world as medicines, but 
require to be administered with caution. The gum 
ream, Euphorbium, of chemists^ is procured from three 
species growing in Africa and the Canaries^ by wounding 
the stems, and collecting in leathern bags the sap which 
exudes. It is an acrid poison, highly mflammable, and 
so violent in its effects as to produce severe inflam- 
mation of the nostrils if tiiose who are employed in 
powdering it do not guard themselves from its dust 
Pliny relates that the plant was discovered by King 
Juba, and named by him after his physician, Euphorbua. 
The Manchineel tree (HippSmani McmcineU^ is said 
to be so poisonous, that persons have died from merely 
sleeping beneatli its shade. Its juice is pure whiter 
and a single drop of it falling upon the skin bums like 
fire, forming an ulcer often difficult to heaL The fruity 
which is beautiful and looks like an apple, contains a 
similar fluid, but in a nulder form ; the burning it 
causes in the lips of those who bite it guards the care- 
less frpm the danger of eating it Jalrdpha Manih6t, 
or Manioc, is a shrub about six feet high, indigenous 
to the West Indies and South America, abound!^ in a 
mUky juice of so poisonous a nature, ^t it has been 
known to occasion death in a few minutes. The 
poisonous principle, however, may be dissipated 
heat, after which process the root may be converted 
into the most nourishing food. It is gnted into a pulp^ 
and subjected to a heavy pressure until all the juice is 
drained oS. The residue^ called cauava^ requires no 
Luther preparation, being simply baked in the form 
of thin cak^ on a hot iron hea^. This bread is so 
palatable to those who are accustomed to it, as to be 
preferred to that made from wheaten flm; 8|id 
Grede frnulies, who have changed their xesidmiiot to 
^Hhuope, frequently supdy themselres with it at scnis 
trouble and expense. The fresh juice is highly poiaoiif* 
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OUB ; bat» if boiled with meat and seasoned, it makes an 
excellent soup, whii^ is wholesome and nutritious. The 
heat of sun even is sufficient to dissipate the noxious 
properties; for, if it be sliced and exposed for some 
hours to the direct rays of the sun, cattle may eat it 
with perfect safety. The roots are sometimes eaten by 
the Indians, simply roasted, without being preyiously 
submitted to the process of grating and expressing the 
juice. They also use the juice for poisoning their arrows, 
and were acquainted wi& the art of converting it into 
an intoxicating liquid before they were visited by 
Europeans. By washing the pulp in water and suffering 
the latter to stand, a sediment of starch is produced, 
which, under the name of tapioca, is extensively im- 
ported into Europe, where it is used for all the purposes 
to which arrow-root and sago are applied. It is lights 
digestible and nourishing, so much so, indeed, that 
htdf a pound a day is said to be sufficient to support a 
healthy mam Caoutchoue or India^bber, is a well- 
known elastic gam, fiimished in greater or less abundance 
by many plants of this order, but especially by a South 
.^erican tree, JSipMnia or Ahea eldttica. 

The fragrant aromatic bark called cascarilla is pro- 
duced by a shrub belonging to this order, Croton Bleu- 
thSria, a native of the Bahamas^ and by other species of 
Croton indigenous to the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica. Croton oil is the product of Croton Tiglium, and 
is so violent a medicine, as to be rarely administered 
until all other remedies have fuled. Castor-oil is ex- 
pressed from the seeds of Bteinuo commdnU, an African 
tree, frequently to be met with in English ga^ens under 
the name of FahnOfGhrioti, where, however, it only 
attains the rank of an anntml herb^eous plant The 
Box is the only British tree b^onging to this Order, of 
the poisonous properties of which it partakes, though 
to a limited extent In some parts of Persia it is very 
abundant ; and in these districts it is ffiond impossibld 
to keep comely as the animalsare very fbnd of broerring 
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on tlie leaves, which kill them. The Dog-Meicuiy 
^MercwridUa perennit) is an herbaceous plant, common 
in our woods, and an active poison ; another species, if. 
annua, is less frequently met with, and, though poison- 
ous, is not so virulent as the other species. 

1. Euph 6 bbia (Spuige)L — Periamih or mooVuert belk 
diaped, containing 12 or more 6 amn./ 2 oi 00 rs or stamens, 
and 1 /ertite fiijemr or pistil; ovary 3-lohed ; styles 3 ; 
stigTnas 2-cleft; capsule 3-oelled, 3-seeded. (Name 
from Euphorbu^ physician to Jub^ an ancient king of 
Mauritania, who first employed the plant as medicine.) 

2 . MeroubUlis (Mercury). — Stamens and pistils on 
different plants. — Perianth 3-cleft to the base ; barren 
Jlower, stamens 9, or more ; fertile Jiower, styles 2 ; ovary 

2 - lobed ; capsule 2 -celled, 2 -seeded. (Name in honour 
of the heathen god Mercury.) 

3. Buxos (Box). — Stamens and pistUs in separate 
flovreiB^ but on the same plant — Perianth 4-cloft to the 
base ; barren flower with 1 bract ; stamens 4 ; /erttfe 
flower with 3 bracts ; siyUs 3 ; capsule with three homs^ 

3- celled ; cells 2-seeded. (Name, the Latin name of the 
tree.) 

1 . EuPHdBBia (^urye). 

* Involuere tipped wWk pointed or anyular glands, 

1. E, amygdaJUAdes (Wood Spuige). — Stem branched 
above in an umbellate maimer into about 5 rays ; rays 
2 -forked ; brewts perfoliate ; leaves narrow, egg-shaped, 
hairy beneath ; glands of the involucre ciescent-shap^ 
— ^Woods, abun^mt A common woodland plant, with 
somewhat shrubby stems, 1 — 2 feet high, conspicuous 
in spring and summer wi^ its golden-green leaves and 
flowers, and in autumn with the red tinge of its stems 
and leaves. — ^Fl. March, ApriL PerexiniaL 

* To this group belong E, Peplus (Petty Spurge)^ a 

ve^ common ga^en 3 — U inches high, dison* 

guided by its pale hue, its 3-rayed and forked umbel of 
numerous flowers, the involucres of which are crescent- 
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robust habit, and the red tinge of its stems and leaves : * 
K Ldthyris (Caper Spurge), a tall herbaceous species, 

2 — i feet high, common in gardens, is remarkable for 
the glaucous hue of its folia^, its heart-shaped, taper- 
pointed bracts, and verv lar^ capsules, which abound 
to a great degree, as as the idst of the plan^ in the 
milky, acrid fluid found throughout the family. 

* * Glands of the infuolucre not pointed, 

2. E, helioac^pkL (Sun Spurge ). — Uinbel of 5 rays, 
which often are repeatedly forked ; leaves oblong, taper- 
ing towards the base, serrated above ; capsule smooth. — 
Cultivated ground, abundant Varying in size flom a 
few inches to 2 feet in height but easily distinguished 
by the golden-green hue of its spreading umbel, which 
is large in proportion to the size of the plant, and has 
sevoi^ serrated leaves at its base . — YL July, August 
Annual. 

* E. platyplv^lla (Water Spurge) is a rare species, 
which might bo mistaken for a smaU specimen of E, 
helii)8c6pia; it is, however, well marked by having its 
leaves slightly hairy beneath, and its capsules rough 
with warts at the back : E. Peplis (Purple Spurge) is 
peculiar to the sandy sea-shore ; it grows quite ^t on 
the sand, sending out several branches at right angles 
to the root, in a circular manner ; the whole plant is of 
a beautiful purple hue. Several other species of Sparge 
are described by British botanists, but they are either 
very rare, or not considered indigenous. 

2. HebcubiJLlib (iVemcr^): 

, 1. M, peremis (Bog^s Me]!Ciir 7 ).^Fereiinial ; Oem 
simple; leaves stalked, roughish. — ^Woods and ^ady 
places abundant A common, woodland, herbaceofos 
plant ; sending up from its creeping roots numerous 
undivided stesia about a hi gk Bauch stem beam 
several pairs of rather large, roughidi leaves, and 
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mncuRilua PBKDnrn (Div's Utreury). 


among the upper ones grow the amaU, gieen flowers, 
the barren on long atsXka^ the fertile sessile. — ^FL 
April, May. PeicomiaL 

2. if. annua (Annual Mercui y).- -Ani]Lual ; 
branched; leaivei sessile, smootlL — ^Waste places; not 
common. Taller than the las^ and branched. The 
leaves are smaller and of a Ijj^t green hue. Barren 
and fiartile flowers tah sometimes found on the same 
plant — ^FL August Annual. 


3. Bvxvb (JBox), 

1. A m^peti^renM (Common Box;4iee).-^ 
ee growing in great abundance^ and appawntly 'wild, 
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on Box-liill, Surrey, -where it ripens its seeds. A 
dwarf variety is common in gardens. For a full de- 



Bczm tMumfUmn 

^ption of this tsIusUs tree, see "Forest Ikesi of 
Bntain.”— FL April. Sms31 tree. 


55S CALLITRIOHAOEJE. — WATER 8TAR-WOBT TRIBE. 


Ord. IXXVIL--CALIJTBICHACE^--Watbb 

StARtWORT TiuBB. 

Flowers in different parts of tBs same plant, axillaiy, 
solitary, very minut^ imperfiBct^ with two wldte bracts 
at the base ; calyx and corolla absent ; barren Jlotcer, 
with one stamen, or very lately two ; filament thread- 
like, bearing a l-ceUed anthw, which opens at the 
summit by two transverse v^ves ; fertile flower^ 
ovary 4-angled, 4-celled ; 2, awl-shaped ; stigma 

simple j f^it 4-ceUed, Globed, 4-seeded, ^ttened late- 
lally, not opening. — Small aquatic, herbaceous plants, 
with long, weak, tan^^ed which are usually sub- 
merged, opposite simple entire leaves^ of which the 
upper idone float on the surfiice of the water, and long 
thread-like silvery roots, which proceed from the joints 
of the stem, and are either attached to the soil below 
or are suspended in the water. 

1. 0ALLfTBiCB:i6 {Water Star-wort).— Characters given 
above. 

1. CALLfTRiCHifi (ITo^ Star-wort). 

1. 0. vema (Vernal Water Star-wort). — Leaves in 
pairs, united at the base ; flowers in the axils of the 
leaves ; carpels bluntly keeled at the back. — Streams 
and stagnant water ; everywhere. An aquatic plant 
with long slender stems, which send out shining roots 
from the joints ; either growing in running water, wh^n 
the leaves are usually very narrow, or in stagnant water, 
when the upper leaves are broader, and float on ^e sur- 
face^ crowded into a starry form, the stamens bemg the 
only parts of the plant actually raised above it — 
Hay-^uly. Annual* 

2. C» atOumndUs (Autumnal Water Star-wort).-- 
Carpds wing|ed at the nacL— Besembhng the las^ and 
growing in similsr situations ; but rare. In this species 

whole plant » eubmexged, all the leaves are n«^^ 
and abrupt^ and a deeper green.— FL June— OctOPW* 
Annual 
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OAXilTBiCBi VEBMA (Vtmol Woitr star-wort). 


•Two other British species of Callitriehi are de- 
scribod by botanists, wlii<^ vary in a slight degree from 
the preceding, but they are not of common occurrence, 
and are on other accounts scarcely deserving of a sepa- 
rate notica 

Ord. LXXVIIL — ^UBTfCACE^ — ^Nettle Tribe. 

StanuTU and pisHla generally in separate flowers, and 
often on different plants ; perianth divided, not falling 
off, sometimes wantmg; ikmeiu equal in number to 
the lobes of the perianSi, and opposite to them ; anthers 
curved inwards in the bud, and often bursting with 
elasticity ; cnary 1, simple ; firuU a hard and dry 1- 
seeded capBale.-<~A diffic^t order, the limits of which, 
are variously assigned by different botanists. In its 
widest extent it contains a number of valuable fruits^ 
M the famous Bread-iruit^ and Jack-fruit {ArtwsarpuM 
and A. integr\fitia), the Fig; MiUberry, and 
Sycamore of the Scriptuxes. The Upas-tree of Java, 
jnd Pah-ds-vaea or Ck)w-tree of Demeiaia^ are arranged 
the same Order, with many others. In its more 
limited extent the Nettle Tdlie contains 23 fiMnillee; 
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compiisiiig, almost entirely, rough-leaved plants, which, 
though they occasionally acquire the stature of trees, 
have^ nevertheless; little more than an herbaceous 
texture, their wood being leznarkable for its lightness 
and sponginess. They are found in most parts of Ihe 
world, occurring as weeds in the temperate and colder 
re^ous, and attaining a larger sue in hot climates. The 
British species of Nettle (27rtica) are well known for 
the burning properties of the juice contained in the 
stings, with which their foliage is plentifully armed. 
But, painful as are the consequences of touching one of 
our common Nettles, they are not to be compared with 
the efifects of incautiously handling some of the East 
Indian species. A slight sensation of pricking is 
followed by a burning heat, such as would be caused 
by rubbing the part with a hot iron : soon the pain 
extends, and continues for many hours, or even days, 
being attended by symptoms such as accompany lock- 
jaw and influenza. A Java sp^ies produces effects 
which last for a whole year, and are even said to cause 
death. Specimens of the 1^-Nettle were measured b} 
Backhouse, in Australia, the trunks of which were found 
to measure 18, 20, and 21 feet in circumference. In 
some species the fibre is so strong that cordage is manu- 
factured from it The burning property of tile juice is 
dissipated by heat, the young shoots of the common 
Nettie being often boiled and eaten as a pot-herb, and 
the tubers of Urtica tuberdaa are eaten as potatoes. 

1. XJBTfcA (Nettie). — Stamem and pistiU in separate 
flowers, on the same or different plants ; barren floweff 
perianJtk of 4 leaves, atamms 4 ; fertile flower^ periarth 
of 2 leaves, l-seeded« (Name from the Latin uro, to 
bum, from its stinging properties.) 

2. Paustabia (Pellitory).*^^taiRsns and pistils in 
the same flower; perianth 4-cleft; stamens 4; JUaaneni* 
at first carved inwards^ finally spreading with sxl elastic 
spring ; fruit l-seedsd. (Name from w lAtin poncf, 
a wall, where these plants often grow.) 
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3. Ht^MULUS ^op). — Stamens andpiaili on different 
plants ; barren flower^ periamth of 6 leaves ; eUmma d ; 
fertile flower^ a catkin composed of large, concave seizes, 
each of which has at its base two styles and 1 seed. 
{Name from the Latin humus^ rich soil, in which tile 
plant flourishes.) 



1. XJRxfoA (beetle). 

1. U. dioka (Great Nettle ). — Learn heart-shaped at 
the bas^ tapering to a point ; Jhwsre in long, bnmehed 
o o 
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dusteia. — common weed, too well known to need 
further description. — ^FL July, August. PeienniaL 
2. U, urem (Small l!rettle).-^i^tM elliptical ; flowers 
in diort^ nearly simple clustex8.-<-W aste places, abundant. 
Smaller than the lut, but dosely resembling it in habit 
and propertieB. — ^FL July — October. Annual 

* U, pUuUfera (Boman Nettle) is an annud species, 
of locd occurrence; it bears its flowers in globular 
heads. 



2. PABlBTABU(Pd7tfo9:S^-o/-eAe-tfKriO. 

1. P. ofiemiUs (Common PeUitory-of-the-wall).-^^® 
only British speci^^A much-branched, bushy, herba^ 
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ceous plant, with, narrow, hairy Uavety reddii^ brittle 
stenUf and small, baiiy^ou^ers which grow in dustera in 
the axils of the leaves. The flammU are curiously 
jointed and elastic; so that if touched before the expan- 
sion of the flower, th^ suddenly spring from their in- 
curved position and their pollen. In rural dutricts 
an inflision of this plant is a &vourite medicine. — 
all the summer. PerenniaL 
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Ord-. IiXXIX.*— -XII iMACEiEi— E lm Trtbe. 

StameM and pisLiU in the same or different flowers ; 
perianth bell-shaped^ often irregular \ stamens equaUing 
in number, and opposite to the lobw of the penauth ; 
ovary not attached to the perianth, 2-celled, styles and 
ytsgm/as 2 ; fruit 1 or 2-ceUed, not bursting, drupe-like, 
or furni^ed with a leafy border. — ^Trees or shrubs with 
rough leaves and clustered flowers (never in catkins) m- 
habiting temperate climates, and often forming valuable 
timber-trees. The most important genus is that of Ehii 
(Ulmus), a full account of which will be found lu 
“ Forest Trees of Britain,” voLiL 



1. TJlmus (Elm ). — Perianth bpU-shaped, 4— 5-cleiit, 
persistent ; stamens 5 j styles 2 ; eapsvUe thin and leaf- 
lik^ containing a single seed (Nome, the Latin name 
of tree). 


1. Ul]cus{^^). 

1* U, eampe^sis (Common small-leayei Ehn).'^ 
heaves obliquely wedg^haped at the base^ tapering ^ 
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a pbint ; fruit oblong, deeply dovea— Hedge-rows and 
parks, abundant— rL March. Tree. 



IIT.MIT0 nAifP —mia (Ct m m o n maMtavti BhwX 


* For a further description of this and the other 
British spedes of Elm, see •^Forest Trees of Britain. 


Obix LXXX.- -AJCENTACE^— Catkik-bbabing 

TBIBB. 

Stamens and pietiU in separate flowers, and often on 
different plants ; barren flowen in heads or calkins, com- 
posed of scales ; etament 1 — ^20, inserted on the s catea ^ 
fertile JUneert dnstered, soUbaiy, or in ca tki ns ; <yy 
usually simple j iUfimas 1 of more.— Aneatwamve CfMJi 
contauiing a 1a^ number of trees whion are J^pUSr 
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Talued far their fruity tiinber, huk, and other minor 
productions. They are most abundant in temperate 
dimatea, comprising a large proportion of our English 
Forest Trees. They have been subdivided by botanists 
into several sub-orders, or groups, four of which contain 
British specimens. The ^let sulvorder, SALicfNELE (the 
Willow group), is distinguished by bearing all its flowers 
in catki^ the fruit being a 2-valved capsule, containing 
numerous seeds tufted with down. Li the sub-order 
MYBicEiB (Sweet-Gale group^ the flowers arc all in 
catkins, and the ripe fruit assumes a drupe-like appear- 
ance^ from being invested by the fleshy scales of the 
catkin. In BETUiiNE^ (Bii^ group) the flowers are 
all in catkins, and the fruit is thin and flattened, con- 
taining 1 or 2 seeds, which are not tufted with down. 
In CnPUiiFBiLfi the fertile flowers grow in tufts or spikes, 
the barren flowers in catkins, and the fruit is either 
wholly or partially invested with a tough case, termed a 
ciipula. By some modem botanists these groups are 
severally treated as distinct orders under the names of 
Sauoaobj^ Myrioaoeje, BmEULAOiLB and Cupulifebss ; 
but it has been thought expedient to retain the few 
examples described in this volume under the compre- 
hensive order Amentacess. All the British Trees belong- 
ing to the order are described at length in “ Forest Trees 
of Britain,” where mention also occurs of many foreign 
spedefi^ which are worthy of notice for their application 
to usefol purposes or far their peculiar productions. 

Sub-erder I. — SALicifKBJE.-^Mjri2^ Ortwp, 

1. Salix (Willoyr). — Stameru sad pisHU on diflemnt 
plants (diapiout ) ; tealet of the catkin imbricated entire; 
ctameuM 1— d ; tU^nuu 2 ; cqpnUe of 2 valves, 1-celled ; 
medi xauaamoa, tufted with cottcaay down, (Name, the 
Latin name of the plant) 

2, PdpuLiTB (Popiai),^^iamau and pisttic on dif- 
& re nt plaxEts; seaUt <d the cOtkm jagged; 

ft— 00; Odgmac 4 or 8; capcuUaf 3 tami^ obsenxely 
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aAUX(WjlZoio). 

2<cclle<l; aeeds nmnerous, tufted with cottony down. 
(Name f^m tho TAtin pipuliu^ and signifying tha tree 





fhe people, whkh it ww considered to be it Bene 
and in France during tiie Beaolntioni.) 







Suthorder Gr&up. 

8 . Utwdo^(9^nMt^^ 

fetent plants ; a^oto 4Kf the aatfw oonuaTS i 
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4 — 8 ; stigwM 2 ; fruit dnipe-like, 1-seeded. (Name 
the Greek name the Tamaritk.) 



vksauk. AUBA {Whit» Birch). 


£kb-order HL — ^BEXUiiNiUB. — BMk Chrovp* 

4. B^tula (Birch ). — Stamens and pistils in aepaiate 
flowers {moncseums)', scales of ihe barren catkin in threes ; 
stamens 10 — 12 ; scales of the fertile catkin 3-lohed, 3- 
flowered ; stifftnas 2 ; fruit flattened, l-seeded, win^ 
(Name, the Latin name of the tree.) 

*Two species of Birch are natives of Britain ; B. aUta, 
the White Birdi, a forest tiee, which for lightness, graoe^ 
and elegance, stands unrivalled, and has be^ styled ''the 
Lady of the Woods and B. nemo, Dwarf Biroh, a 
mountain dimb, with ynxr hranehes; and nnaneMoa 
rounds notched leaves, which are heantifhlly veined* 
d. Ama (A2der>— ^ftsNsfic and pUtiU la asMide 
flowers: soaks of the harrm catkin S-lohed, S^toweds 
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fiUmeM 4 ; «oa2ef of the jerHU eaUdn 2-flowered, per- 
manent, burning hard and diy ; iHtgiMu 2 ; fruit flat- 
tened, not winged. (Name^ &e l2tin name of the 
tree.) 



jujrro OLdnsttu. (OraiMoa AUir). 


*Ahm (Common Alder) is the only Britiah 

4q)edeBh6longi^tothiB&in^^^ It is awidel^diffittad 

tie^ growing in iwainiiy gronnd throughout ttoefe w 
the tempemte regions of the globe. 




fAOUS BTLYlnoA (Common Buoh), 


Sub-order IV. — CuPULfPEBA — Mcutlearing Oimip. 

* Stamens and pkUh in separate JUmers {^nanacious). 

6. Fagus (Beech). — Barren flowers in a globose 
catkin; stcmens 5 — 15; fertile flow^s 2 together, 
within a 4-lobed, pnckly inYolncie ; stigmas 3 ; nuU 3- 
comered, enclosed in liie enlarged involucre. (Name 
in Ofreok. phegos, a species of Oak, in Latin fagus, a 
Beech.) 

7. CabtInea (Chestnut). — Barren flowers in a very 
long; spike-like catkin ; sUmens 10^20 ; fa^flowers 
3 together, within a 4-lobed, very prick^ invuuete ; 
tagnm 6; mOe not^distiiictly d^^miered, epbloeed in 
the enlarged involucre. (Name; the Inbin naaia of the 



OABTXimA yvLalsuB Chutnut). 


8. QuEBons (Oak ). — Barren flowers in a long, droop- 
ing catkin ; stamens 5 — 10 ; flrtile flowers with a cup- 
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shaped scaly involucre ; iAigmat 3 j fruiA an acoiiL 
(Iliuue, the Latin name of the tree.) 



cxfRYLva avillAha {Cmmon Hazd), 


9, C6btij8 (Hazel). — Barren fiwoen in a long, 
drooping, cylindrical catkin; 3-oleft ; sfomana 8 ; 
fertiUfimerB several, endos^ in a bud-lOin involucre ; 
sUgmaa 2; nut enclosed in the enlarged jagged 
involucre. (Home, the Latin name of the tree.) 

10. CABpmns (HombeauL).— in a long; 
cylindrical catkin ; seolss roundish \ feti^ flomn in a 
loose catkin ; scales large and leaf-l^e, 3-lobed ; s^guuti 
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‘2 ; nut strongly ribbed. (Name, the Latin name of the 
tiee.) 



CARpfHtiB BiruLiw (CommoM EomteoMi). 

* For a full description of the trees bdonging to this 
Older, see “Forest liee^ of Britam.” 


Ord. LXXXI— CONlFERiEL--FiB Tbibb. 

Stammu and pisHk in separate flowers, and often on 
different trees. (^'tamsnscoUectedinsetBaroandaooa^ 


FIB TBIBB. 

mon Btalk ; feMefiowen in eamu, destltate of styles and 
stigmas ; a cons, composed of hardened scales or 
bracts, bearing, at the base of each, naked seeds, which 
are often winged. For a full description of this impor- 
tant Tribe, see Forest Trees of Britain,” toL iL 



1. PzNus (Sir).— Barren flowers in clustered scaly 
catkins, the upper scales bearing sessile anthers ; firt/ile 
flowers in an egg-shaped catkin, which finally bectnmes a 
woody cone; s^ ^Ringed, ^ame^ the Latin naioe of 
the tree.) 
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JTTKiPKBVs coMinTinB (CommoA Jimiper). 


2, Jun£pbru8 (Juniper ). — Barren Jhioers in ^qpaly 
catkins; anthers attached to the base of the scales; 
fertile fiowers in catkins of a few united scales, which 
finally become a fleshy containing 8 seeds. (Kame, 
the Latin name of the tree.) 

* J, communis (Common Juniper) is a native of aU 
the northern parts of Europe and in Great Britain ia 
generally found on hills and heathy down^ especjally 
where the soil is chalky. The berries are nm^ tised 
to flavour hollands or geneva, a spirit distilled &om 
com. 
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3. Tazus (Yew ). — Barren flowen in oval catkins 
which are scaly below ; itammt numerous ; fertiUflowerB 
solitary, scaly below ; fruU a naked seed, surrounded at 
the bam by Ihe enlai^ pulpy ssales. (Name, the Latin 
name of the tree.) 

* T, bacedta (Common Yew), the only British Yew, 
is an evergt^ tree, remarkable for its lon^vity. The 
foliage is poisonous ; but the berries are said to be inno- 
cuouE^ being often eaten by <^ild^mi without ill effect 
The variety called Iridi Yew has erect isstesd of 
spreading branches. 


PF 
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Class II. MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PLANTS. 

hr the plants belonging to this class the embryo of 
the seed is accompanied by a single eatyUdon, The 
stem consbts of woody Jibre, odhdar tUme, and tpiral 
veseeU ; but there is no tme hark not pith, nor is the 
wood arranged in concentric layers. The stem increases 
in densily (scarcely at all in diameter) by deposits at or 
near the centre ; hence the plants of this class are called 
Endogenous (increasing by additions on the inside). 
As new substance is deposited, the old layers of wood 
arc pressed outwards, and thus the hardest part is near 
the circumference. The growth of the stem is usually 
produced by a single terminal bud, wUhout the aid of 
buds in the axils of the leaves ; there are, however, 
exceptions to this rule, and the stem is olEten hollow. 
The principal veins of the leaves are parallel, not fonnmg 
a complicated net-work. The flowers are furnished with 
stamens and pistils, 3 or some multiple of 3 being the 
predominating number of the parts of fimctificBtion. 
A large number are destitute of petals, the place of 
which u supplied by scales or (glumes). 


SUB-OLASB L 

PETALOIDE^. 

Flowers fumidied with petals, arranged in a ciicolor 
Older, or without petals.^ 


( 1 ) SqlHtlui IIh awmuskm, contdiw tdaata wblob \m 
iMtiOa <4ul(y waloi ov yinmu, ■lo not uxanpd In m ^ 

fi^Cba OMO vith the PetatoMeiil, bdt •Telmbilcatei^ enohee the 


ineteed of 
Older, ee 
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Ord. LXXXIL — HYUBOCHARIDACEffi. — Frog- 
bit Tribe. 

Flower-budt endosed in a dieath ; tepaU 3, green ; 
petiiU 3 ; etamens 3, 9, 12 or more ; (nrary inferiori 1- 
or many-celled ; ttyle 1 ; stigmas 3—9 ; fruU diy or 
juicy, not bursting, 1- or many-oelled.— A tribe of 
aquatic plants, oDto floating, among which the most 
remarkable is Valisneria spirdlis, the flower of which, 
grows at the eztremily- of a long, spiral stalk. As the 
bud expand^ the spire partially uncoil^ allowing the 
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flower to float on the eurface for a few hours, and then 
ooutiacta again, drawing the seed-yeBsel beneath the 
auif^, there to ripen its seeds. The number of s^es 
is small, and two only axe narifea of Britain. 'Within 
the last few year^ however, a species new to Britain 
has made its appeaianpe^ and has increased to such an 
alarming extent, as to impe^ the navigation of some of 
ourcanuB, Thiiis AnraaiisAlainhriram, asuhnm 
aquatu^ having mteh of the habit /of 
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tnintfrai AUtoss (WaUr^sUUr}. 


den8U8. It is a natiya of North America, but sinee its 
introduction has increased to an alarming extent It 
is to be found in flower in still water in wptember. 

1. HyDBdCBABis (Frog-lnt). — SfainenB and jnsKZSon 
different plants; §tamB7u 9— 12; ecwryG-oelled; tHgmm$ 
6. (Name from the Greek Water, ana 

elegance, the plants being shofwy aq^cs.) 
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2. Strati6te8 (Water-soldier). — Stamens and pistih 
on different plants ; stamsns about 12, surrounded by 
many imperfect ones ; ovary 6^celled ; stigmas 6. (Name, 
the Gre^ for a soldier, from its rigid, prickly, sword- 
shaped leaves.) 

1. Htdb6chabib (.^roy-5i^). 

1. H, MorsmroMB (Frog-bit). — ^The only British 
species. — A, floating aquatic, with creeping stems, round- 
ish, stalked leaves, and delicate, white flowers which 
grow two or three together from a pellucid 2-leayed 
sheath. — ^Ponds and itches, not general — ^FL July, 
August Perennial 

2. Stb4Ti6tes (l(^afer-so2dt^). 

1. S. aloides (Water-soldier). — ^The only British 
species ; growing in ditches in the East of England. — 
^e roots extend to some distance into the mud, and 
throw out numerous ri^ priclify leaves, like those of an 
Aloe ; the flower-stalk is about o inches high, and bears 
at its summit a 2-leaved sheam, containing several deli- 
cate white flowers, bearing staenens, or one flower only, 
bearing pistUs. It rises to the surfme before flowering, 
and then sinks to the bottom. — ^Fl July. Perennial. 


Obd. LXXXIIL — OBCHIDACE^— OBOHiDEOud 
Teibil 

Sepals 3, often coloured ; petals 8 , the lowest unlike 
the res^ and frequently spurred ; stamens and ttgU 
united into a central column ; pollen powdery or viscid, 
sometimes raised in masses on minute stalkB ; ovary 1- 
celled ; stigma a viscid hollow in front of the column ; 
ftvit a 3-vilved capsule^ with 3 rows of see^-^A 
extensive tribe of percomial herbaceous ^antB,‘with 
fibrous or tuberous roots, fleshy or leathery leaves, all 
the veins of which are parallel, and flowere so VBriid}le 
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in form as to defy general description, yet so peculiar 
that the slightest experience will enaUe the student ito 
refer them to their proper triSe. British species have for 
the most part two or more glossy sheathi^ leaver^ and 
bear their flowers in simple spikes or clusters. The 
colour of the flowers is purple, mottled with various 
other tints, flesh-coloure^ white, or greenidi. The 
structure of the lower lip of the corolla is in many 
cases most singular ; sometimes reeconbling in form, 
size, and colour insects which naturally fluent the 
places where the flowers grow ; such are the Bee, Fly, 
and Spider Orchis (Opht'ys apiferat 0. muacifera^ and 
0. aranifera). In other instances the same organ presents 
a flintastic caricature of some more important subject 
of the animal kingdom ; such are the and Monkey 
Orchis (Acertu and Omlm maxra). The 

same mimicking extends to foreign species So 
various are they in form,” says Dr. l 3 ndley, ‘*that there 
is scarcely a common reptile or insect to which some 
of them have not been likened.” Occasionally the 
structure is more complex: in CaUdna nigrUa the 
column is a boat>shaped box, resembling a lower lip ; 
the lip itself forms a lid that exactly fits it^ and is 
hinged on a claw, which reaches the middle of the 
column; when the flower opens, the lip turns round 
within the colunm and fEtlls back, so titat the flower 
being inverted, it stands fiuily over the latter. The 
moment a small insect touches itB* point> the lip makes 
a sudden revolution, brings the point to the bottom of 
the colunm, and m^es prisoner any insect which the 
box will hold. When it catches an insect it remains 
^ut as long as its prey contuuies to move about ; but 
if no capture is made, the lid soon recovers its position. 
I^e rusty flowers of JS^neulaa eilidta, when spxe^ open, 
may be compared to long-legged spidexa, the Up^ wm a 
long solid pl^ looking like their bod|| while an 
Appends^ at its poinl^ iriiioh is apparently moveable^ 
18 not unlike the head of such a creature. On^idfama 
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plants are to be found in all climates ^ except the very 
coldest and driest ; they are most abundant in the hot, 
damp regions of the tropica^ where they exist in the 
greatest profusion, not, as in temperate countries, de- 
riving their nourishment ^m the earth, but supported 
by the moisture that floats around them. Clinging 
to the trunks and branches of trees, to the stems of 
ferns, and even to the bare rock, they seem to adopt 
the habits of animals as well as to imitate their forms. 
In many of these the flowers only are conspicuous, the 
plant itself consisting of creeping, claw-like roots, and 
tufts of eUiptical bulbs, &om the summit of which 
spring a few tough leaves, and wiry, jointed stems, 
which seem incapable of producing the symmetrical 
and curiously-coloured flowers they are destined shortly 
to bear. Of late years, great attention has been paid to 
the cultivation of exotic Orchideous plants ; and by 
imitating, as far as possible, their natural condition, 
great success has been already attained. An Orchideous 
house is now a common adjunct to the conservatory in 
the gardens of the wealthy, where, if it be well managed, 
some one or other of these curious air plants^ as &ey 
have been called, may be seen in bloom at all seasons of 
the year, some dinging to broken potsherds, some to 
logs of wood, some to the outer fibre of the cocoa-nut^ 
or simply suspended by wires from the roof -of the 
house. It is somewhat reiparkable that endless as are 
the varieties of form which the flowers of this tnhe 
assume, their properties vary but little. Th^ fiimish 
few, if any, medicines of importance ; to the useful 
arts they contribute only a kind of cement or glue, 
which is recommended by no particular excdlence ; a 
nutritious substance cafled Salep is prepared fxom^ the 
roots of Or^it mdteula and other species, but this is 
not extensively used ; and though the flowers of many 
species axe very firagiant^ no perfume is ever ej^trac^ 
from them. With the exeeption of Vanilll^ the dried 
fruit of VanUla aromdUca, whidi is much used iu 
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flaToiiring chocolate and other sweetmeats, no plant 
In the Order can 1^ said to be extensively used, either 
ill the arts or sciences, lindley coi^ectures the number 
of species to amount to 3000. 

The characters by which the fiunilies of this Order 
distinguished are, owing to the curious structure of 
the flowers comprised in it^ so peculiar that they reipiire 
to be attentively studied by reference to fresh specimens 
before any description of them can be understood. It 
has been thought necessary, therefore, in the case of the 
Orchideous Tribe, to depart from the method pursued 
in the other parts of this work, and instead of perplexing 
the student with a systematic detail of generic characters, 
to describe such species as are of common occurrence, at- 
tention being paid only to their more obvious characters. 
The student will thus be enabled to ascertain the names 
of most^ if not all, of the species which are likely to 
excite his attention. He may then examine them with 
accuracy, and when he has made himself acquainted 
with their structure and peculiarities, he will be in a 
position to compare whatever new spec-Ss may chance to 
fall in his way with the descriptions given in works dT 
higher pretension. 

The first which is likely to be presented to his notice 
is Orchis mdacula (Early purple Orchis)^ a succulent 
plant about a foot high, flowering in May and June, and 
abounding in woods and pastures wherever the Wild 
Hyacinth flourishes. The root consists of two roundish 
solid tubers ; the lea/oea are of a liliaceous texture^ 
stained with dark purple spots, oblong and clasping the 
stem ; the stem is solitary, and bears an erect cluster of 
purple /oimrs, mottled with lighter and darker shades ; 
each flower rises from a sopiewhat twisted ewtry^ and 
has a long spur, which turns upwards. The colour 
of the flower, associated as it often is with Cowslips 
and Wild Hyacinths, is rich and beautifrQ ; hut the 
odour is strong and offensive^ especiaUy in the evening. 

OrdUs UMa (Qreen-wing^ Meadow Orehis)* comes 
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into flower about tho same time with the last, and re- 
sembles it in habit. It is, however, a shorter plant, 
and bears fewer floweiu in a cluster ; it is best ^tin- 
guished by the two lateral sepala^ which are strongly 
marked with parallel green veins, and bent upwards so 
as to form a kind of hood over the column. It grows 
in meadows, and is often very abundant 

Orchis pyramiddlis (Pyramidal Orchis) bears at the 
summit of a somewhat slender stem a dense cluster, 
broad at the base and tapering to a point, of small deep 
rose-coloured flovoers^ which are remarkable for the 
length and slenderness of the spur. It usually grows 
on chalk or limestone, and flowers in July. 

Orchis maculdta (Spotted Orchis) may be distinguished 
&om either of the preceding by its root, which consists 
of two flattened tubers, divided at the extremity into 
several finger-like lobes. Its leaves are spotted like those 
of 0. nuSMfula^ and its flowers are light purple, curiously 
marked with dark lines and spots. It grows abun- 
dantly on heaths and commons, flowering in Juno and 
July. 

OnMs latifdlia (Udarsh Orchis) is a taller plant 
the lasl^ but has, like it^ palmated roots ; the leaves are 
remarkably erect ; JUmers rose-coloured or purple ; and 
the hraetSf which taper to a fine point, are longer thn.i| 
the flowers. It grows abundantly in marshes ^et 
pastures, and blossoms in June and July. All the ab^e 
species, especially 0. MMo, occasionally bear white 
flowers. 

Oymaux/dinia wnApeea (Sweet-scented Orchis) some- 
what resembles OaAm wacvJ4la ; the JhwerB are lose- 
puipl^ but not spotted, and very flngrant ; the is 
very slento, and twice as long as the ovary. It grows 
in dry, hilly, or mountainous pastures, and flowers in 
June and July. 

Hdbe/M/riA (Butterfly Ondiis) is a singular plan'^ 

, but not appropriately named, for the resemblsnoew^ 
its flowers bear to a butterfly is very slight. It beiai 
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prnoKADtnA odkOnaA CSwmt-toentti OniUt% 

two broad learn immediatel j above tbe root ; the elm u 
Blender and angular, ^bout a foot and bean a lo^ 
duster of greeniak-wbite fiowere which are reiniwk»'We 
for the length of the spur, and for the gtrap>d>ap y*y 
lip of the ooroUa. It grows on heaths a;iM iha 



otomtaom *»,»«, 
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up its cylindrical stem, two opposite egg-shaped lecwea/ 
iihejhwen are small and green. It is not uncommon in 
woods and orchardi^ and flowers in June. LCstera cor- 



ddita is a much smaller plants with two heart-^ped 
leaves. It occnis in mountamons district^ and flowers 
liom June to August 

Zitiera Nidm^a/nU (Bird’s-Uest) is a pale 
brown plants about a foot big^ entirely destitute of 
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the place of which is supplied by nmnexoua 
sheathing; brown The root consists of many 

short flediy fibres, from the extremities of which the 
young plants ore produced. It is found sparingly in 
shady woods, flowering in June. 



■■OTTU sraUui (£adii^« Tmm)^ 


» • wniem HW« 

PU^IS^ 4 to 6 ^e. high, with tidien^ 
a ^ke of small white jlfoicwn; which aie aimged in a 
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single row, and in a spiral manner, in some specimens 
Irom left to right, m others from right to left, raund the 
upper portion of the stalk. The flowers aro fragrant in 
the evening. The Uavu form a tuit just above the 
crown of the root^ and wither before the flowers begin 
to expand. These are succeeded by a tuft of new leaves, 
which arise from the base of the old stem ; the latter 
are remarkably tenacious of life, continuing to unfold 
even while subjected to the pressure made on the blotting- 
paper during the process of drying. Not uncommon m 
dry pastures, flowering in September and October. 

Ophrya apifera (Bee Orchis). — ^The distinctive cha- 
racter of the flowers of this curious plant is given in its 
namej and the same may be said of 0. muadfera (fly 
Orchis) ; both species occur in considerable abundance 
in many of the limestone and chalk districts. No one 
who has heard that plants exist bearing these names, 
can doubt their identity, should they &11 in his way. 
The former of these flowers in June and July, the latter 
in May and June. The Spider Orchises, Ophtya arcuH^ 
nitea and 0. araniferaj are of rare occurrence. 

EpipcKtia graniifi&ra ( White Helleborine) grows from 
1 foot to 2 feet high, bec^ng several rather broad Uavaa 
on the stem, and aloose spike of huge pure white flowera. 
It grows in woods, being almost if not entirely confln^ 
to a chalky soil, and flowerelA June. Byipeuiia 
(Broad-leaved Helleborine) and B, p(dtMr%» (Marsh 
Helleborine) are of similar {mbit ; the former bearitig a 
long loose spike of gwnish-purple./{o|fers ; the latter a 
spike otjlowera variegated with purplish-green, white 
and rose-coloured. 

The above description indfldes all the Orchideous 
plants which are of ^mmon occuitence. The rarer 
specieB indigenous to Britain are 
(Dwarf dark-winged Orchis), O, fiuea (Great brown- 
winged OtohlsX 0. miiitima (MiHta^ Orohjus)^ Oi 
dnmoa (Monkey OrchiiX |&d 0. himna (Liew Ovclu»> 
-^These grow only in (ihiilk distnets, 
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OMOIVB ^Wraiu (Bee Orchit), 

9 

G6odyer0 r^n« (Creeping Qoodyera) is a small plant 
with creeping roots, growing in fir woods in Scotland ; 
CoraUorhUn inndta (Coral-root) is well marked by its 
cuxioudy-toothedroote, which infigure resemblebrani^ed 
coral ; it occurs in marshy woods in Scotland. Aeerm 
anikrcp^phitra (Man Orcbm} bears a long, loose spike o! 

Q9 
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greonish yellow flowers; it grows in dry chalky places. 
MalaacU paludum (Bog Orchis), the smallest British 
Orchidoous plant* 2 — 4 inches high, grows in spongy 
bogs, and bears a spike of minute gteenflowers. JApa) is 
LoesfHii (Two-leaved lipaiis) is confined to the eastern 
counties, where it is rarely found in spongy bogs ; it 
bears a spike of 6 — 12 yellowish ,/Ztwoers on a triangular 
stalk. Cyprijyedium Calchlus (Lady’s Slipper), distin- 
guished by its largo inflated lip, occurs but rarely in tlie 
woods of the north of England, and is pronounced by 
Sir W. J. Hooker ‘‘one of tlie most beautiful and 
interesting of our native i>lant8.” 


Ord. LXXXIV. — IRIDACEiEw — Ibis Tribe. 

Perianth 6-cleft ; stamens 3, rising from the base of 
the sepals ; ovary inferior, 3-celled ; style 1 ; siiymas 3, 
often petol-iike ; capsule S-celled, 3-valved ; seeds nume- 
rous. Prineiimlly herbaceous plants with tuberous or 
fibrous roots, long, and often sword-shaped, sheatliing 
leaves, and showy flowers, which seldom last a long 
time. Chiefly natives of warm and temperate region^ 
and most abundant at the Cape of Good Hope, where, 
at the time of its discovery by the Portuguese, the 
natives mainly supported themselves on the roots of 
the plants of this tribe, together with such shell-fish as 
wore left on shore by the receding tide, /ris, Croeust 
IxiOf and Gladiolus are favourite garden flowers ; /rw 
Pseud-dconls (Yellow Iris, or El^) is one of our most 
showy marsh plants. i Few species are used in the 
or sciences ; we roots of Ins FlorenlUma afford Orris- 
loot^ which, when dried, has a peiflime resembling 
of Violets, and is used as an ingredient in tooth-powder ; 
the dried stigmas of Oroeus satUnu, wen aneieni^y stW!" 
prized as a dye^ and are still employed Amt 
poipoas^ as well ae in medicine and oodDOvy ; w ^ 
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TOots of a few species are used by barbarous nations as 
ail occasional article of food. 

1. Ibis. — Perianth with the 3 outer divisions longer, 
and reflexed ; stigmas 3, petal-like, covering the stamens. 
(Name from Ins, the rainbow, from the beautiful 
colouring of the flowers.) 

2. Trichon^ma. — Perianth in 6 equal spreading divi- 
sions ; shorter than the lirrih ; tAigniM deeply 3- 
cl(‘ft, its lobes 2-cloft, slender. (Name from the Greek 
ihrix^ a hair, and 9iema, a thread or filament) 

3. Crocus. — Perianih in 6 equal, nearly erect divi- 
sions j tube very long ; stigma 3-cleft, its lobes inversely 
wedge-shaped. (Name from the Greek crocoa, saffron, 
and that from crocc, a thread.) 

1. Iris (Flmoer-de-lad). 

1. 7. Pseud-dcorus (Yellow Iris, Flag, Com Hag). — 
JLeavea sword-shaped; perianUt, not fringed, its inner 
divisions smaller than the stigmas. — Marshes and banks 
of rivers, common. A stout aquatic plant with creep- 
ing, acrid roots, -sword-shaped leaves 2 — 3 feet long, 
and large, handsome yellow flowers. The root yields a 
block dye, and the zoasted seeds, it is said, may be used 
as a suMitute for coffee. — June, July. PeronniaL 

2. 7. /(etidUsima (Stinking Iris). — Leaves sword- 
shaped ; perixmth not fringed, its inner divisions about 
as largo as the stigmas ; stem slightly flattened. — ^Woods 
and hedges in the west and south-west of England, not 
uncommon. Besembling the last in habit, but ampler. 
The flowers are of a dull leaden hue, and the leaves so 
acrid as to leave a burning taste in the mouth, or even 
to loosen the teeth. The whole plant, when bruised, 
emits a disagreeable odour. Sir. W. J. Hooker states 
that **in Devonshire it is so firequent, that one 
hardly avoid walking arnnug it when herbalizing^ an^ 
being annoyed the sni^.” This, however, is oU 
exaggeration. The bony-like seeds, whidi ate of a 

qq2 
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iRM PBEUS-AroRia (TWtov/ri*. Flag, Cmt Flag). 

beautiful scarlet colour, remain attached to the plant all 
through the winter,— r FI, June — ^August. Perennial- 
* Hanyi^peeics of Iris are cultivated for their beauty, 
.some of which are occasionally found apparently wild» 
in the neighbourhood of gardens. 

2. TBiCHOzrdiSA. 

1. T, ColuwMB (Columna’s Trichon6ma). — ^The only 
British species.— A small bulbous plants 3 — 4 inches 
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high, with very narrow Uave»y and solitary purpMsh 
flowers tinged with yellow, partaking the characters of 
the Iris and Crocus. It grows only on a sandy pasture 
colled the Warren, at Dawlish, Devon. — ^Fl. Marcli, 
April. Perennial 
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3. Cbocub. 

1. C7. saHvus (Saffron Crocus).— appearing 
after the flowers, linear ; enveloped with a 

double sheath ; stigma long and drooping. — Said to bo 
naturalized at Sa&on-Walden, in l^sex, where it is 
largely cultivated for the sake of the Mijfron afforded by 
its dried stigmas, the only part of the plant which 
is used. TJio flowers are purple. — FL September. 
Perennial. 

* Several other species of Crocus ore sometiines found 
in the neighbourhood of gardens. In some of these the 
loaves and flowers appear together in spring. The seed- 
vessels, in their early stage, are concealed, at the base 
of the long tube, beneath &e ground ; but when the 
flowers are withered, the stalk rises and exposes them 
to the action of the air and sun, to be ripened. 


Ord. LXXXY. — AMABYLLIDACEzE. — A marylhs 
Taibb. 

PcrvanHh of 3 coloured sepals and 3 peUsU / Itemma- 
6, arising from the sepals and petals sometimes united 
by the bw of their filaments \ ovary inferior, S^ielled ; 
style 1 ; stigma 3-lobed ; fruit a many-seeded capsule 
or a 1 — 3-seeded berry-.-^An extensive tribes principally 
composed of herbaoms plants with bulbous roo^ 
sworid-shaped leaves, and showy flowen^ which are dis- 
tinguished £rom the true lilies by their v/frrior ovaiy ; 
that oisan in the JMy Tribe being supervoTt 
enclosed within the cordUk Large and beautifal specif 
belonging to this Order are found in abundance in 
Brazil, f£e East and West Indies, and especially 
Cape cS. Good Hope« In the temperate regions they 
afo less common, and by no means so showy. Ih Great 
Britain, it is douhtfol whether a single species is 
genous, though the number of vaiietios onltivatsd in 
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gardens, both in conservatorieB and in the open air, ia 
very great. The bulbous roots of many plants bebnging 
to the Amaryllis Tribe are poisonous ; some, it is said, 
to such a degree that deletions properties are commu- 
nicated to weapons dipped in their juice. The roots of 
the Snowdrop and D^odil aze^ emetic^ and the dowers 
of the last {^ardsnta Paeudo-NareimuB) aro a dangerous 
poison. The roots of some species, however, are nutri- 
tious, affording a kind of arrowroot. From the juice of 
a kind of Agdve (A. Americana) a fermented liquor is 
made, whicl^ under the name of ** pulque,'* is in Mexico 
a common beverage. This plants called by the Miaxicaiis 
« maguey," is cultivated over an Extent of country em- 
bracing 50,000 square miles. In the city of Mexico 
alone &e consumption of pulque amounts to the enor- 
mous quantity of eleven millionB of gallons, and a 
considerable revenue irom its sale is derived by govern- 
ment. The plant attains maturity in a period varying 
from eight to fourteen y^pu^ when it flowers ; and it ia 
during the stage of flowering alone that the juice is 
extracted. The central stem, which endoses the floweiv 
bud, is then cut off near the bottom, and a cavity or 
basin is discovered, over whidi the leaves are drawn 
dose, and tied. Into this reservoir the juice distils^ 
which otherwise would have risen to nourish and support 
the flower. It is removed three or four tmies during 
the 24 hours^ yidding a quantity of liquor varying 
from a quart to a gallon and a hal£ The juice ia ex- 
tracted by meana of a ayphon made of a specieaof gourd, 
and deposited in bowla It is then plairad in earthen 
jars, a^ a little dd pulque is added, when it soon 
ferments and is immedistdy ready for use. The fement- 
ation occupies two or three days, and when it oeases it 
is in fine order. Old pulque has an unpkaaant odonr, 
which has been oompu^ to that of putasd meat ; but 
when finah it ia Inw and gparkling la tima 
Europeana prefisr it to any other liquor. Hub Agmn is 
popularly known in EngLuid by the name of 
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Aloe. It grows but slowly in this climate, and, as it 
rarely attains perfection, is believed by many persons to 
flower once in a hundred yearn. A fine specimen which 
flowered at Clowance, Cornwall, in September, 1837, 
is thus described: — *'A sturdy stem 17| inches in 
diameter rises from a chevatix de friie of spfked leaves to 
the height of 14 feet without a branch ; but copiously 
beset with leaves of the same character, which gradually 
diminish in size, and are continued to the very top, till 
from being four or five feet long, they become men* 
bracts, measuring not as many lines. The lower branches 
are not, as they arc often represented in engravings, 
shorter than those above them, but extend to the 
length of several feet, describing a graceful curve. A 
short distance above, but not so close as to appear 
crowded, or so exactly opposite as to present a formal 
appearance, another branch leaves the main stalk, a very 
little shorter than the lower one, and is succeeded by 
others, in all thirty-four, the l|st being twenty-five feet 
from the ground. Each of these bears at its extremity 
a mass of green flowers, the summits of which form 
nearly a plane surface. The number of flowers on the 
five lower branches amounts to 911, so that the whole, 
including those pn the summit of the stem, must be 
computed, on a fair average, at no less than *5,000 perfect 
flowers. The quantity of honey which they contained 
was very gteat^ and as it was constantly dropping, 
moiataned the ground beneath. The plant, exhausted 
the unusual effort, for which it had been for many 
years preparing, died the same year.’* 'The roots and 
leaves of the species of Agdvi contain woody fibre 
thread), useful for various purposes ; this is separated 
by bruising and steeping in water, and afterwards 
bating. The Mexicans ^ make their paper of the 
fibres of Agave leaves laid in layers, liie expressed 
jpioe of the leaves ia also stated to be usefu os * 
aubetitate for soap. 
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xAMmm HicDO-vABConm (Common Dofodtt, Lent LOvy. 


1. Nabcibbub (Dafi6dil).->/Vna7i«A tubular at the 
base, terminating in a bell-shaped crown 6r nwegiy, 
which has 6 equ^ icpah and petaU at its base. (Namaid 
after I^arciuut, a fftbulous youth, said to haYU iMIi 
changed into a flower.) 



AMABTItLIDAOBJE. 


2. GaiiANTHUB (Snowdrop). — Perianl]i, boll-shaped ; 
tepali 3 (white), spreading; petah 3, erect, notched. 
(Name in Greek signifying “.milk-flower.”) 

3. IiBnc6juM (8now-flake)^Perianth b^-8hai>ed, of 
6 equal stpals and petals, which are thickened at the 
point (Name in Greek signifying ** a white violet”) 

1. Naroibbcb (Z>a/odt7). 

1. IT, Psettda-y’areissua (Common Dafibdil, Lent 
lily). — Flower-etalk hollow, 2-edged, bearing near its 
summit a membranous sheath and a single flower ; luctary 
notched and curled at the margin, as long as sepals 
and petals. — ^Woods and orchards, common. A favourite 
flower with countiy children, owing to its large size and 
showy, yellow colour ; but its smell is unpleasant, and 




AMARTLLIS TBIBE. 0OS 

the whole plant posBesscs poisonous pK>peiti«8.-^F]. 
March, ApnL Bc^nniaL 

* Sever^ other species of NtvrcUma are occasionally 
found near houses, hut they are invariably the outcast 
of gardens. 

2. Galanthus 

1. G. nwdlM (Snowdrop). — Too well known to need 
any description. The Snowdrop, G. pUctOm^ recently 



iMooojm mmtvu (Sm u m Bu m iM U), 
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introduced from the Grimefiy differs mainly from the 
common species in having broader, plaited leaves, and 
somewhat larger flowers. — ^FL Januarv — ^March. Pnp- 

ftTiTiial, 


3. {Snowflake). 

1. L. (PsUvum (Summer Snowflake). — A. doubtful 
native, found occasionally in moist meadows in many 
parts of England. — bulbous plant about 2 feet high, 
with narrow, keeled leaves^, and 2-edged flower-stalks 
bearing each an umbel of rather large white fl&tvers, 
the sepals and petals of which ore tipped with green. 
It is a common garden plant — ^FL May. Perennial 


Obd. LXXXVI.~^DI0SC0REACE^— Yam Tribil 

Stamens and pistils on different plants (dicecious); 
perianth 6-cleft ; stamens 6, arising &om the base of the 
perianth ; ovary inferior, 3-ceUed ; style deeply 3-cleft ; 
fruU a dry, flat capsule, or (in TamuSf the only Britibh 
species) a berry. — ^Twining shrubs or herbs, apj)roarhiug 
in habit some of the Dicotyledonous Ordei*^ the leaves 
being decidedly stalked, and having netted veins ; the 
flowers are small, with 1 — 3 bracts each, and grow in 
spikes. The Order is a small one, and is, with the ex- 
ception of Tamus (Black Bryony), confined to tropical 
regions. Dioscoreo, the plant from which the Order takes 
its name, has large tuberous roots, which, wnder the name 
of "Yams," form as important an article of food in 
tropical countries, as the Potato in temperate climatea 
‘When growing it requires a support, like the Hop. 
^ere are several varieties ; the best are white -and 
mealy, hut some are yellow and watery, with a slightly 
fitter taste. 

1. Tamus (BUuk Bryony).— -Characters described 
yibove. (Name, lAtin name of the plant) 



TAM TBXBX. 
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TAMUs coMicflHXB Bryony). 

1. Tamjjb {Bloch Brytmy), 

1. T. eommtUiia (Black Biyony). — ^The only Biitiedi 
species. — Root a lai;^ solid htWr, black externally ; ttem 
slender, twining^ among bushes 4o the length of many 
feet, and clothed Avith numerous varnished, heart-shaped 
learnt and clusters of small, green flowerst which are 
succe^ed by elliptical scarlet berries. The leaves are 
reticulated with veins somewhat like those of Dicotyle- 
donous jdants, but they are not jointed to the st^ 
Late in autumn they turn dark purple or bright yrilonf^ 
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when, assisted by the scarlet beiries, they make a very 
showy appearance. In winter they die down to *ths 
ground. — FL May — July. Perenni^ 

Ord. LXXXVIL- -TRILUACEiE.— Herb-Paris 
Tribe. 

Sepah and petah C — 8 , coloured or green ; ataimns^ 
6 — 10 ; anthers very Ion© their colls, one on each side’ 
of the hlamont ; ovary superior, with 3—5 cells, and as 
many styles ; fruit a 3 — 6-celled berry ; seeds numerous. 
— A, small Order, containing about thirty herbaceous 
plants with tuberous roots, whorle^, netted loaves, and 
large solitary terminal flowers. They grow in the woods 
of temperate climates, and, like the plants of the last 
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Older, bear some resemblance to Diootyledonotts plants. 
The structure of tbe seed, however, and the &ot that 
the leaves are not jointed to the stem, fix them in 
the class of Endogenous or Monocolyledonous plants. 
Their properties are acrid and narcotic. 

1. Paris (Herb-Paris ). — Sepals and peteds 8, very 
narrow ; stamens 8 — 10. (Name from the Latin par, 
parisy equal, on account of the unvarying number of 
the leaves.) 

1. {llsrh-Patis). 

1. P. quadrifoUa (Four-leaved Herb-Paris; True- 
Love-Knot). — ^The only British species; growing in 
damp woods, not common. A singular plwt, with a 
stem about a foot high, bearing near its summit four 
largo, pointed leaves, from the centre of which rises a 
solitary large, green Jlower , — ^FL May. Perennial. 


Ord. LXXXVIIL— LILIACEiE.— Lily Tribe. 

Calyx 0 ; corolla of 6 petals, distinct,. or united into 
a tube; stamens 6, inserted into the petals, opening 
inwards ; ovary superior, not united with the petals, 3- 
cellod, many-seeded ; style 1 ; stigma simple or 3-lobed ; 
capsule 3-ceUed, 3-v^ved, oblong ; seeds numerous, flat- 
tened horizontally. — ^An extensive &mily of plants, of 
which the nugority are herbaceous, with bulbous roots, 
and showy flowers ; some, however, attain the dimen- 
sions of shrubs, or even trees, in which case they resemble 
the Palms rather than exogenous trees, the trunk being 
destitute of true bark and pith, and the leaves being 
never jointed to the stem. Bqtcher’s Broom (Ruseus) 
is the only British species which assumes a shrubby 
character ; Asparggus is a branching herbaceous plan^ 
with creeping mts, scaly stems, and bristle-like leaves ; 
CcnmXUt^ (Lily of the Valley) has also creeping roots. 
These three produce a beny-likefhiit All other Britidi 
species have bulbous root^ and the fmi when ripe is « 
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dij capsule. Plants of the lily tribe are most abundant 
in temperate climate^ but attain their greatest magnitude 
in the tropics. DracoBna Dmco (Drt^n’s Blood) is said 
to grow to the height of 70 feet^ with a stem upwards 
of 40 feet in circumference» In the Canaries one is in 
existence which is known to have been an ancient tree 
in the year 1406. The leaves of many species contain 
a tough fibre, which is used as a substitute for hemp or 
flax. Among these the most remarkable is Phormivm 
tenax (New Zealand Flax). The genus Allium (Onion, 
Garlic, and Leek) supplied food to the eariy inhi^itants 
of Fg^t) and hod divine honours paid to it. In Kamt- 
schat^ Tartary, and the Sandwich Islands, various 
species are cultivated for the same purpose. The bud 
and tender part of the stem of the Grass-tree, a native 
of Tasmania, is said to be nutritious, and of an agreeable 
flavour, and in our own country Ihe young shoots of 
Asparagus rank among the most delicate of our esculent 
vegetables. In medicine many species ore of great value, 
among which, aloes, the condensed juice of Al6k tiulffdris^ 
&c.f and squills, an extract of ScUla maritimaf are well 
known. As ornamental plants the beauty of the Lily 
Tribe has beenfor a^s proverbial ; LiliamOhaloeddni*^mj 
which covers the plains of Syria witli its scarlet flowers, 
is said to have been the plant to which our Blessed 
Saviour alluded in His Sermon on the Moun% underth^* 
title of “ the lilies of the field. ” The innumerable 
varieties of Hyacinth are derived froifl an Eastern plant, 
ffyacinthus Orientdlis ; and the Tulip {Tdlipd) was long 
the most highly prized among florist^ flowers, and 
furnished in Holland a subject for the most absurd 
speculation. 

Chroup I. AsparaoejE. — The Atparague Group, 
BooU never bulbous ; fruity a berry, 

1. Asparagus. — Corolla deeply 6-cleft, bell-sliaped ; 
stamens 6, distinct ; sHyruu 3, bent back. (Name, the 
Greek name of the plant) 
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2. RuacuB (Butcher’s Broom). — Coi'olla deeply 6-cleft ; 
itamem and pistiU on different plants (diceeioui) ; stament 
connected at the base ; gt^le surrounded by a nectary. 
(Name, “anciently bruscust from hnukden ; in Celtb^ 
box-holly. *’ — Sir W, J, Hooker.) 

3. CoNVALLARiA (Lily of the Valley).— 6- 
clcf^ bell-shaped, soon falling oS, not jointed Trith the 
pedicel ; atamene 6 , distinct ; stigma 1 . (Name from 
the Latin eonmUis, a valloy, the iLsual lo(^ty of this 
family.) 

4. Poltg6natum (Solomon’s Seal ). — Corolla 6-cleft, 
elongated, persistent, jointed vrith the pedicel ; stam/em 6, 
distinct; stigma 1. (Name in Cheek denoting “many 
angled,” from the character of the stem.) 


Group IL SoiLLHiffi. — The Squill Group, 

Toot bulbous ; fruit a capsule ; stalk leafless. 

5. Agraphia (Hyacinth ). — Corolla deeply 6-cleft, 
tubular, bell-shaped ; lohes of the corolla roilexed at the 
extremity. (Name, a Greek compound, which signifies 
“ unwritten,” denoting that the petals do not bear marks 
resembling written eharacters, as is the case with some 
species of Hyacinthus, in whicli genus this plant was 
formerly placed.) 

6. SoiLLA (Squill ). — Corolla of 6 spreading petals; 
flowers blue or purple, in a cluster or corymb, not 
enclosed in r sheath, falling off as the seed ripens. 
(Nome, the Latin name of the plant.) 

7. Obnithogalum (Star of Bethl^em). — ^Like SeUla^ 
except that the petals are whit^ and do not fall ofL 
(Name from the Greek omw, a bird, and gala, nulk. 
This plant is supposed by Linnaeus to be &e “ dove’s 
dung” mentioned in 2 Hings vi 25.) 

8. Allium (Gtarlic ). — Corolla of 6 spreading petals ; 
flowers in an umbel, at the base of whii^ is B aheiiitli 

1 or 2 Leaves. (Name, the Latin name of the plant) 

B B 
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Qtw^ IIL Tulifxlb. — The TvUp Group. 
lAke Gte SguUl group, except ihab ^flower-stalk is leafy. 

9. GAoea. — Flowers in an umbel or corymb ; petals 
6, TTithout a nectary; ant&e?8 erect, attached to the 
filaments by* their bases ; style conspicuous, (learned 
in honour of Sir Thomas Ga^^e ) 

10. TdLiPA (Tulip ). — Flowers solitary, rarely 2 on a 
stem ; petals and amhers as in Gdgea ; style 0. (Name 
irom toliban, the Persian name for a turban.) 




11. Fbitillaiiza (Friti]lai 7 )L — Flowen solitaiy ; petalt 
•6, with, a nectary at the base of each ; anUhen attadhod 
above their bases ; style 3>cleft at the summit. (Name 
irom tlie LsAmfri^us, a dice-box, the common acoom- 
panimont of a chegwr-hoard, which the marking of the 
flower resembles.) 

* Besides the above, several other genera are de- 
scribed by British botanists, of which AniMrwam or 
Lloydia (Spi der-wort) is the only real native ; it is very 
rare, growing “bhly iDsar the summit of Snowdon and 
other mountains in Woles. 

1. Asparagus. 

1. A, ofidn&lis (Common Asparagus). — ^Tho only 
British species, occurring sparingly on several parts of 
the sea-coast, especially near the Lizard Pointy Corn- 
wall , it ditFers only in size from the cultivated plant 
See **A Week at the Lizard.** — FI. July, August 
Perennial 

2. Bubcub {BuU^'s Broom), 

1. B. eiciiledtus (Butcher’s Broom, Knee Holly). — ^The 
only British BX)ecieB, and only British shrub of Endo- 
genous growtli. — ^Waste and bushy places, not un- 
common, especially in the south of ^[igland. A low 
shrub 3 — 4 feet high, with erect green stems, which are 
branched and plentifully fhznished with very rigid leaves 
terminating each in a sharp spine. The fleers are 
minute, greenish- white, and grow singly from the centres 
of the leaves ; the berries are as large as marbles, round, 
and of a brilliant scarlet colour. — ^Fl. April, May, 
Shrub. 


3. CoNVALLARU (Lily of the Valley), 

1. C, majdlis (Lily of the Valley ). — Leaves all &om 
the root ; J^wers draping, in a long, one-sided clustw. 
— Wood^ in a light soil, not frequent A^eonunoi^ 

BB 2 
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and univoisallj admired garden plants eqi^y priaod 
for its globular, pure white flowery and for its ddicious 
peifuma — May. Perennial. 

4. PoltookAtum {SoUmon^B Seat). 

1. P. im&tifi&rum (Solomon's SealV-^^tew 
bearing numerous elliptical leaves, wnicb are aU tum 
one way, and opposite them small clusters of ^ 
fiowertf uMiich are all tumed the other way j 
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baiiy. — ^Wood^ in BeveralpartB of England and Scotland^ 
but not fraquent. A singular plants 1 — 2 feet hi^ 
bearing numerous whitiah flo^Z8» with green Idp^ 
shaped like old-£uhioned round 8ealB.^FL June. 

PftT ftTlTllwl- 



If 

potroonlTVU munwi^axm {SOHmonlB Snl). 


* P. qfiemdlS (^gular Solomon's Seal) differs from 
the last'species in^ving an angular stem, mostly solitary 
Jhwrs, and BraooihJUaments : P.'vertidUdtim bean its 
leaTBS 3 — 4 in a whorL Both these speoias tee raze. • 


loiLAraiB mrxAin {WUd Jfyaotnth, BUteAMl). 


5. Aobafhis (ITyacinih). 

1. A. nutans (Wild Hyadzitb, Blne-bdl). — The on^ 
Irtish siiecies. Too abundant and well known toneed 



any description. The name Hyadn^ut was ori^jinally 
given to some species of Lily into wliix}h the youth 
Hyacinthus vras fabled to have been changed by Apollo. 
The petals are marked with dark spots, ananged so as 
to resemble the Greek word Al, alasl The present 
species, however, having no such chaiaeteis on its petals,. 
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was named not written. It is sometimes, 

though incorrectly, called Hair-bell ; the true Hair-bell 
being CampdnuLa rotufidifolia. Modem botanists have 
removed it from the genus Hyacinthm into that which 
it at present occupies. — ^FL May, June. Perennial 

6. SciLLA {Squitt). 

1. 8n vama (Vernal Squill ). — Flowers in a corymb ; 
hraois narrow ; leaves linear, appearing with the flowers. 
— -Searcoast in the west and north of Inland. A lovely 
little plant, 3 — 4 inches high, with corymbs, or flat 
dusters of blue, star-like flowers. The turfy slopes of 
the sea-coast of Cornwall are in many places as thickly 
studded with these pretty flowers as inland meadows 
are with Daisies. In a few weeks after flowering no 
part of the plant is visible but the dry capsules, con- 
taining blacl^ shining seeds. — ^Fl May. Perenmal. 

2. 8, autamndlU (Autumnal SquiU ). — Flowers m an 
erect cluster; bracts 0; leaves appearing after tlie 
flowers. — Dry pastures, especially near the sea, not 
common. About the same size as the last, but less 
beautiful Flowers, purplish blue. — ^Fl August — 
October. Perennial 


7. OBNiTHdoALUM (Star of Bethlehem). 

1. 0. Pyrendicum (Spiked Star of •Bethlehem).— * 
Flowers in a long spiked cluster. — ^Woods, not common ; 
very abundant in the neighbourhood of Bath, where the 
spikes of imezpanded flowers are often exposed for sale 
as a pot-herb. A bulbous planl^ with long, narrow 
leaves, which wither yeiy early in the season, and a 
leafless stalk about, 2 feet high, bearing a long erect 
duster of greenidi-white flowers. — FI June, Jqjy* 

^ 0. wnhdlddtm (Common Star of Bethlehem), thou^ 
not an Ei^lish plant, is not un&equently found in the 
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neighlsourhood of houses. It beais laige^ pure white 
HmerSt which are green externally, and grow in wmbeU, 



ourtbSoalux ftmOxovm (jjpifcxl Star nf JrtMrttw). 


or, ratner, eorymbtf opening only in sunny weather. 
It is a common garden plant 
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ALUUH bMlKVX {Bnod-Uav^ Garltc, Rcmtoiui). 


8. Aluum (Garlic). 

1. A. urilnum (Broad-leaved Garlic,*^ Bamsons). — 
Leaves broad and flat ; Jlawerstalk triangular ; Jwuer 
in a flat umbel. — ^Woeds and thickets, common. The 
leaves of this plant are scarcely to be distmguishedfn^ 
those of the l^y of the Yalley ; the flowers are white 
and pretty, but the stench of the whole plant is intoie^ 
a))le . — IPl May, June. Perennial. 

* Seven other species of Garlic are descnoed hy 
IQritish bttanist^ but none of them are so oommon as 
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Hie last. A, SiJimiAprctsfum (Chives) is a jdaiit^ 

ivith dense heads of bright purple flowers. In a wild 
state its foliage is scanty, but under cultivation becomes 
very abundant^ in which state it is a favourite cottage 
pot-herb. Several other species are remarkable for 
bearing small bulbs among the flowers. 
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9. Gigea. 

1. O. Idtea (Yellow G^gea). — ^The only British Bpecies. 
— Woods and pastures, lara A bulbous plant 6~8 
inches high, with long narrow leaves, and umbels of 
yaUoyrJlotoers , — FL Match — ^May. PerenniaL 

10. TClipa ( Ttdiii ). 

1. T, sylvestris (Wild Tulip). — ^The only British 
species. — Chalk-pits, rare. A bulbous plant with veiy 
narrow leaves, and a solitary, yellow, drooping flower, 
which is framunt, and much smaller than the garden 
Tulip. — FL ApriL Perennial 

11. Fritillaiiia (FritUlary). 

1. F. Mdedgris (Fritillary, Snake's-head). — The only 
British species. — Meadows and pastures in the east and 
south of England, not common. A bulbous plant, with 
very narrow/caiw, and a solitary drooping^ower, shaped 
like a Tulip, and curiously chequered with pink and 
dull purple. — FI. ApriL PerenmaL 

Obd. LXXXIX.— MELANTHACEiE. 

Meadow-saffron Tribe. 

Calyx and ooroUa alike, coloured, in 6 pieces, or 
imited below into a tube ; stamms 6 ; anthers turned 
outwards ; ovary 3-celled ; style deeply 3-cleft ; capsuU 
divisible into 3 pieces ; e^s, each contained in a mem- 
branous case . — Jh small tribe, containing some plants 
approaching the Liliesan habit, and others, the Crocuses, 
confined to no particular countries, but most frequent 
in the northern hemisphere. Many species possess 
acrid and poisonous properties, and are used to destroy 
vermin. OMiicum ^Meadow Saffron) is u^ed as o 
stiecific for the gout^ W it is considered a dangerous 
medicina- 
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1 . C6LOHICU1I (Meadow SaSron). — Corolla with a 
very long tube^ lieing from a sheath. (Name from 
Colchis, a counky famous for medicinal herbs.) 

2 . Tofieldia (Scottish Asphodel).— Ooro/Za of 6 
petals; fiowen each from a small 3-lobed sheath. 
(Name in honour of Mr. Tofield, an English botanist.) 



GOLCHIOUH AXTTUMHALE (tfeodoio Saffron). 

1. CdiiOHiouM (Meadow Saffron). 

1.^ 6'. avAuwadU (Meadow Safiron).— The only BiitMi 
species.— ^Meadows, not general A not unfireauant 
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garden plants with large brood leave%y which wither away 
in summer and are succeeded by several light purple, 
or sometimes white flowers, resembling Crocuses in all 
respects except that they have C iustead of 3 stamenb. 
At the time of flowering the seed-vessels are concealed 
beneath the ground, where they remain until the fol- 
lo'wing spring, when they rise above the surtace and are 
ripened. When grown in gardens, the bulbs are often 
taken up when the leaves have withered, and placed 
in a window, where th^ will flower without ea^ or 
water. — FL September, October. Perenniah 

2. Tofibldia (Scottith Asphodel). 

1. T, palustris (Mountain Scottish Asphodel). — ^The 
only British speciea — ^Boggy ground in the north. A 
sm^l plant, 4 — 6 inches high, with tufts of narrow, 
sword-shaped leavesj and egg-sliapcd, almost stalkless 
spikes of smaU, yellowish July, August, 

PerenniaL 

Obd. XC. — JOTCACEiE. — ^R ush Tribe. 

Calyx and coroUa alike, of 6 usually chafly pieces 
(sometimes coloured, as in Asphodel); stameru 6, inserted 
into the bise of the petals and sepals, or sometimes 3, 
inserted into the sepals ; antkers turned inwards ; ovary 
superior ; style 1 ; stigmas 3 (in Asphodel 1) ; capsule 
3-valved, usually many-seeded . — X tribe of marsh or 
bog plants, with cylindrical, or flat leaves somotimos 
flllcd with pith ; the flowers are usually sihall, and of a 
brownish green hue, but in Asphodel they ore bright 
yellow, and the leaves, are sword-shaped, hke those of 
the Iris. 

The true Rushes (Juncus) are, for the most p^ 
social plants, and are often of consideTablo use in fixin g 
the soil of marshes and bogs. The stems of the <jpinmon 
species are used for making mats and the wicks of 
candUeB. The tall aquatic plant usually called the 
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BulroBh belongs to the Sedge Tribe, the Qlab-Tiiah to 
the Order Tgphaoece, and the flowering Bush to the 
Order StUomacece. 

1. JuNCUB (Bush). — Teriant/b chaffy; JUamentt 
smooth; stigTiuu 3; capsule 3-colled, 3-yalved; mr2b 
numerous. (Name, the Latin name of the plant, and 
that &om Juaigo, to join, the stems having been woven 
into cordage.) 

2. L<Jzula (Wood-rush). — Like Juncus, except that 
the capsule is 1-celled, and only 3-seeded. (Name sup- 
posed to have been altered from the Italian lucciola, a 
glow-worm, from the sparkling appearance of the heads 
of flowers when wet with rain or dow.) 

3. Nabtheoiusc (Asphodel). — Terianik of 6 coloured 
sepals and petals ; stamens downy ; stigma 1 ; capsule 
3-celled; seeds numerous. (Name from the Greek 
nartibex, a rod, to which, however, the only British 
species bears httlo rescmblimcc.) 

1. JuNcos (Rush), 

Stems cylindriccd, tapering to a point ; Uaves none. 

1. J. effusus (Soft Bush). — Stems not farrowed ; 
panicle below the summit of the stem, branched and 
t^preodiiig ; capsule bhmt. — Marshy groimd, common. 
This and the following sjtecies are well known as the 
rushes of wliich mats and the wicks of candles are 
made. — FL July. Perennial. 

2. J, conglomeratus (Common Bush). — Stems not far- 
rowed ; panicle below the summit of the stem, crowded ; 
capsule ending in a point. — ^Marshy places, common. 
Only distinguished from the las^ by its dense panicle of 
flowers, and pointed capsule. — ^1^ July. PerenniaL 

3. J, glavous (Hard Bush).— deeply furrowed, 
rigid ; panicle below the summit of the stem, branched 
and spreading. — ^Marshy places, and roadsidesi, common. 
Very distinct &om the two last, £rom which it may 4>e 
distinguished by its more slender, furrowed, glaucous 
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Btonip, and its veiy loose panido of slender flowers.— 
n. July. PerenniaL . , , , -i 

* J. maritimuB rLcssor SearKush) is marked by its 
pungent ti/ems and hraxU^ wbich latter are dilated at the 
base; eapsulet oblong, equalling the aepdU in length: 
J. omtM (Great Sea-Bu^) also has dilated hmcU, of 
which the cmter, as well as the item, are spinouh ; 
wUi twice as long w the aepals; this^ the Isigeat 
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Siitisli species, grows on the sandy 8ea>BHoie in great 
abundance in a few places ; it is well marked by its stout 
and rigid habit, and by its large, polished oapiules. 

Stems leafiess ; leaves aUfrom ihe root, 

4. J, squarr6svbs (Heath Hush). — Leaves rigid, grooved ; 
panicle terminaL — Moors and heaths, abundant Well 
marked by its rigid stems and leaves^ of which the latter 
have mostly one direction. The sUms are about 1 foot 
high 3 the flowers larger than in the marsh species, and 
variegated with glossy brown, and yellowish white. — h’L 
June, July. Porenn^. 
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* * * SteiiU leafy; leavee eylindriealt or hut dighltly 

flattened^ jointed internally, 

* The most common epecieB in this group are : — 

J, amtifthrue (Sharp-flowered jointed liush), a slender 
plant, 1 — 2 feet high, with slightly flattened etema and 
leaves, and terming panicles gS. brown sharp-pointed 
Jloioers : J. lampocarpus (Shining-fruited jointed Bush), 
resembling the lasl^ but distinguished by its large, 
brown, glossy capesde : J. oibtus^druo (Blunt-flowered 
jointed Bush), rather smaller thw J, aeutijldrus, and 
well distinguished by its blunt.)2oti«r» / and J, uliginoms 
(Lesser Bog jointed Bush), a small and very variable 
plant, 3 — 8 inches high, bearing a few clusters rather 
than panicles of flowers. All tliesc are common in boggy 
ground. 

* * * * Stem leafy ; leaves not cylindrical nor jointed. 

* In tliis group there are but two common species ; 
J. compressus (Bound-fruited Bush), a slender jdant, 
about a foot high ; the leaves are linear, and grooved 
above ; the stem is slightly flattened, and terminates in 
a jianicle of greenish-brown flowers; the capsule is 
nearly round, with a point : and J. Imfonius (Toad 
Bush), a very small species,- 4 — 6 inches hig^ witli re- 
})eatcdly forked stems, and solitary green fUmers, which 
grow mostly on one side of the stem. For several other 
species growing among the mountains in the north, the 
student is referred to “Hooker and Amott's British 
Flora.” 


2. JjCzuUk (Wood-Rush). 

1. L. sylvdtica (Great AVood-Bush ). — Leaves haiiy; 
panicle spreading, much branched ; flowers in clusters 
of about 3.— W oods, abundant. A common woodland 
])lant, with more of the habit of a Grass than a Bush. 
The leaved are flat and clothed with long, saattered, 
wliite hairs ; the stalk rises to the height of about 2 
anddbe^E a terminal loose cluster of brownish 
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flowoTB, with hxgd light yellow aiithei8.»lt! May, June^ 
PeienniaL 

2. L, pUdaa (Haiiy Wood-BuBh).---Z€awv haiiy;;. 
panicle little branched ; soliteoy. — Woods, not 

nnfrequent. Smaller than the last, and well distin* 
guishod by its solitary flowers, the stalks of which are 
bent back when in fruit. — ^FL May, June. FeronniaL 
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preceding. ^Thie is one of the first grass-like plants to 
show flower in spring, when it may be distinguished 
from all other meadow-herbs by its dense dusters or 
spikes of brownish-green flowers, each of which contains 
6 large, light-yellow anthers. — March — May. Per^ 
ennial. 
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Other British species of Wood-Bush ail Z. F6nl^ 
(Forster's Wood-Bush), the panicU of whidi if slightiy 
branched, and bears its JUwert solitazy ; each eapiuJU 
contains 3 Beads, having a strught tail at their sunuDits; 
it resembles Z. piJLdea in habit, but is much smaller; the 
seeds of the latter plant are futnished -with a long hooked 
tail : Z. spicdld (Spiked Mountain Wood-Bush) is about 
the aftTTift size as L. campestris; it has narrow leaves, 
bears its flowers in a compound, drooping spike, and 
grows only on high mountains : Z. arcudta (Curved 
Mountain Wood-Bush) is a small and very rare speciest 
found only on the summit of the Scotti^ mountains ; 
it bears its flowers in panicle^ 3 — 5 together, on drooping 
btalks. 


3. Nabth^cium {Asphodel). 

1. F. osdfragum (Bog Asphodel). — ^The only British 
species. — ^An elegant lit^e plant, 6 — 8 inches h^h, with 
tufts of narrow sword-shaped leaves, like those of the 
Iris, and a tapering spike of star-like yellow flowers. 
The name ossifragum, bone-breaking, was given to this 
plant from its being supposed to soften the bones of 
cattle that fed on it. O^er plants have had the Same 
properties assigned to them, but there is little doubt 
that in every case the diseases in question are to be 
traced to the noxious exhalations from the bogs in which 
the plants grow, rather than to the plants themselves. — 
FI. July — September. Perennial. 

Ord. XCL — ^BUTOMACEffi. — ^Flowering Bush 
Tribe. 

Sqoals 3, green ; petals 3, coloured ; stamens varying 
in number ; ovariet superior, 3, 6, or more, distinct, or 
united into a mass ; carpels many-seeded. — Jh 
tribe o| aquatic plants with* sword-shaped leaves and 
conspicuous flowers. The only Britidi example is u# 
Flowering Bush, described betow. 
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h (Flowe^ RoflliX— 9 ; earpels 

€. (Name fiwm the Greek 6<nu, an ox, and temno, to 
cut ; Wufle Mttle feeding on the leaves are liable to 
cut their mouths.) 
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h Bdroxus (ITownn^ jSus^). 

1..A «miiiB^<I1oweiiiigBadi)L— Th^ 
sjMcm — A aquatic plant growing in stagnant 

Mdtoiw nvm, not uncommozi. The Uemetare sword- 
2—4 fl^et longi and spuing all 60m the loot ; 
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the flowers are large, rose-coloured, aad h^dsoiue, and 
grow in a simple umbel at the top of a round stalk, 
-which rises several feet above the suic&ce of the water. 
— ^EL June, July. Perennial 


Order XCIL — ^ALISMA€£l£. — ^Watbr-Plaetain 
Tribe. 

Sepah 3, green; petals 3, coloured ; stamens varying 
in number ; ovaries superior, numerous ; carpels nume- 
rous, 1- or 2-seeded.^A sm^l tribe of aquatic plants, 
often floating, with long-stalked leaves, and flowers 
which in some respects resemble those of the Crowfoot 
Tribe. Like the Crowfoots, too, they contain an acrid 
juice, though the roots of some species, deprived of their 
acridity by drying; are said to be used as food. 

1. Alibma (Water-Plantain). — Flowers contedning 
both stamens and pistils ; sbarmw 6 ; carpels numerous, 
l-seeded. (Xome, the Greek name of the plenty and 
tliat said to be derived &om the Celtic aZu, water.) 

2. AcTfNOCABPUB (StoT-fimt). — ^Like Alisma, except 
that the carpels are 2-seeded, and spread in a radiate 
manner. (!Naimo in Greek having the same meaning as 
the English name.) 

3. Sagittabla (Arrow-head). — Stamens and pktUs in 
separate flowers (monoecious) ; stamens numerous ; carpels 
numerous, l-seeded. (Name from the Latin sagitta, an 
arrow, from the shajpe of the leaves.) 

L Ausma (Water-Plantain). 

1. A. Flantdgo (Great Wa^r-Plantain). — ^Leaves aU 
from the root, broad below, and tapering to a pdxit ; 
flowers in a compound, whorled panicle. — ^Marg^ of 
rivers, lakes; and ponds ; common. A stout; herbaoeoRS 
planv2*-*^ feet l^b, with large, stalked leaves, xlkM 
like those of a and a leafless; whoded paiwb 
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of lilac floweis, the pctols of which are veiy delicate, and 
soon fall ofEl — ^FL June — ^August PerenniaL 

2. A. ranunffu^o^ioKM (Lesser Water-Plantain ). — Learn 
moTow, and tapering at hc^h ends ; ftowen in umbels. — 
Peaty bogs^ not uncommon. Much smaller than the 
last, and well marked by the above diaracters, as well 
as by its huger flowers. 

* JL wOam (Floaty ‘Wator-Plantain) is founa only 
in mountaiii lakes; it has floating leafy s^ems^ and tli^ 
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fiowen, T^hich are eolitaiy, aie whiter m4h & yellow 

SlK)t. 

2. AcTfNOOARPUB (Stav-Jhiit), 

1, A. Damasonium (Commoxi Star-fniit),^'iiie only 
British species. — ^Ditches in the midland counties, not 
common. An aquatic plant, mth the habit of a ’Water- 
Plantain. The leaws grow on long stalks and float on 
tho surface of the water ; the Jlywerg, which grow in 
whorls, are whitc^ with a yellow spot at the hose of each 
petal ; the fruit is composed of 6 pointed carpel^ which 
are arranged in the form of a star.— FI. June, July. 
Perennial. 



3. SaoittIbxa (Arrow-head), 

1. S. eagiUifoUa (Common Airow-head).— The only 
British qweies.— 'Biveis and ditches, not nnfreauaut 
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A pretty pknt, well distmgaislied by its large arrow- 
shaped Uxiveiy and whorled panicles of deUcate, flesh- 
coloured,/Werj; both of whibh rise 6—8 inches out of 
the water. This is one of thb very few plants which 
neither smoke nor buildings have driven out of London, 
there being still large beds of it in the Thames, near 
the Temple Gardens and Hungerford Market, where tlio 
eager botanist may even yet gather line specimens. — ^Fl. 
Jidy — September. Ferenni^ 


Ord. XCIIL — JUNCAGINACEiE. — ^A rrow-grabs 
Tribe. 

Flowers perfect ; sepals and petals alike, green and 
small ; stamens 6 ; ovaries 3 — 6, superior, united or 
distinct ; carpels 3—6, 1 — 2 seeded. — A. small order of 
marsh plants, with linear leaves, all proceeding from tlic 
root, and spike-like clusters of inconspicuous flowers ; 
found in many ports of the world, and possessing no 
remarkable properties. 

1. TrioIiucuin (Arrow-grass). — Flowers in a spike ; 
KpaU and jfetals 6 ; stamens 6. (Name from the Greek 
treiSf three, and glochiSf a point : from the three poini-* 
of the capsule.) 

1. Trigl6chin {Arrow-grasi^ 

1. T. pahutre (Marsh Arrow-grass ). — FrwU linear, 
of 3 combined carpels . — ^Marshy places, frequent. A 
plant with something of the habit of Flarvlago imvitima, 
from whidi it may easily be distinguished by its fewer 
flowers and slenderer sj^e, as well as by the different 
structure of the flowers. The leaves are linear and 
fleshy. — ^FL June — ^August Perennial 

2. T. maailimum (Sea Arrow-grass ). — FruU egg- 
shaped, of 6 combined carpels. — Salt marshes, common, 
like the last, but well marked by its rounded, not linear, 
capsule. — ^FL May — September. Perennial 
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TRiQi/fcniw PALoaTRB {Monh Amw-grau). 


Scheuchzeria paluttriSf -which, helonge to this order, 
is a very rare plant, found only in the north. It has a 
few semicylindrical, blunt leaves, and a leafless stalk, 
tonninating in a cluster of 5 — 6 green flowers. 

Ord. XCIV.— TYPHAcE^ — ^Beed-maoe Tbibi. 

Stament and pUtila separate, but on the same plant 
{rnmoifiiou») ; jCawera in dense spikes or heads en- 
dosed in a sheath ; perianth composed of 3 scales or a 
tjKfc of hairs ; ftometu 3 — 6, distincl^ or im|t6d ly Ibiir 
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filaments; Undhen long, and wcdge-diaped ; war^ 
single, superior, 1-celled; stylt short; stiynui linear, 
lateral ; finiit 1-celled. 1-seeded, not openings angular 
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by mutual prcssuie. — Herbaceous plant% gxowiug iu 
marshes or ditches, with jointless stems, sword-shaped 
leaves, and small flowers, which are only conspicuous 
from their compact mode of growth. The order contains 
only two families, examples of Ijoth of which are of 
common occurrence in Great Britain. 

1. Typha (lloed-mace). — Flowers in spikes. (Home 
from the Greek typhos, a marsh, where these plants grow.) 

2. SparqAnium (Bur-reedX — Flowers in globular 
heads. (Name in Greek denoting a little band, &om 
the ribbon-like leaves.) 

1. Ttpha {Reed-Uad), 

1. T. latifolioL (Great Reed-Mace, or Cat's Tail). — 
Leaves nearly flat ; barren and fertile spikes continuous. 
— Ponds, common. Our largest hcrl)aceou8 aquatic, 
often growing 6 — 8 feet high, with linear leaves, and 
stout, cylindrical stems, surmounted by a club-like 
spike, the lower part of which contains fertile flowers 
only, the upper barren. It is often, but incorrectly, 
called Bulrush, the true Bulrush being Scirpus palustiis, 
a l)lant which has more of the habit of a gigantic rush. 
— FI. July, August. Perennial. 

2. T. angusti folia (Lessei Reed-Mace, or Cat’s Tad). — 
Leaves grooved below ; barren awd fertile si^Uces slightly 
interrupted. — Ponds, less frequent than the last, from 
which it differs by the jabove characters, and by its 
smaller size. — ^Fl. July, August Perenniid. 

2. SpargJLnium { Bur - reed ), 

1. S, ramdsum (Branched ‘Bur-reed). — Leaves tri- 
angular at the base, with concave sides ; stem branched. 
-—Ditches, common. A large aquatic, which at a 
distance might be mistaken for a Flag (Zm Pseud- 
dcoriB). The leaves are sword-shaped, and the flqwers 
ore collected into globular heads^ of which the lower 
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2.* S, timpUat (TJnl)ianched upright Bui-ieed). — 
JCeciMSf triangular at tho base, irith flat sides ; itm 
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branched. — ^Ditdies, common. Smaller tlian the last^ 
imd at once distinguished by the above characteis. 

S. natans (Floating Bur-rood) is found only in the 
north. It has very long, pellucid, floating leaves, and 
flowers roaemblmg those of the preceding species, except 
that the harren head is usually solitary. 


Ord. XCV. — ^AKACEiE.— The Cuokoo-ptnt 
Tribe. 

Stamens tond •pistils separate, but on the same plant 
{mrmecmv^ \ flowers arranged on a spadix, or central 
column, and enclosed in a sheath ; perianth 0 ; stamens 
numerous, sessile on the spadix ; ovaries the same, below 
the staimms j stigma sessile ; fruit a berry. — ^A curious 
tribe of ])1ants, aJl more or less resembling tlie British 
sjx'cios, Amm •maeuldtvm, abounding in tropical countries^ 
and possessing acrid, or oven poisonous qualities, which, 
however, may bo dissipated by heat. Tlio most I'emark- 
able plant of the order is the I)umb-Cane of the West 
Indies, a species growing as high as a man, and having 
the property, when chewtwl, of swelling the tongue and 
destroying the power of speech. The effects continue 
for several days, and are accompanied with much 
I)ain. Other species, which. are scarcely less noxious in 
tlioir fresh state, are extepsively cultivated in tropical 
countries, and produce tuberous roots, which, when 
cooked, are important articles of food. Even the British 
e:mmplo of the order {Arum mamddtum), though its 
juice is so intensely acrid that a single drop will cause 
a burning taste in the mouth ana throat; which continues 
for hours, has roots which, when properly prepared, are 
wholesome and nutritious. This plant is cultivated 
in the^ Isle of Portland, and the starch procured ftom 
the roots is, under the name of Portia^ Sago, psed 
oe a substitute for arrow-root Several species have 
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been obserTcd to evolve a considerable quantity of 
licat from the sjiadix at the time of the expansion of 
the bheatlL 

1. Abum (Cuckoo-pini)L — Flowers on a club-shaped 
BpadiXf which is naked above, and enclosed in a 
(‘onvolnto sheath. (Name, the Greek name of the 
})lant.) 



AKI7M VACOLATUM (Cuchooi^ni, Woks-RobUtp ZOrds-and-LadUiX 


1. Abttii {Cucioo^nt\ 

J. maettldium (Cuckoo-pmt> Wake-Itobin, Lords- 
imd-LadiesX — The pnly Biituh species. — ^Hed^ and 
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woods, comiDon in most parts of England. 4 ancimleiitb 
herbaceous plant, with large, glossy, arrow-shap^ leaver 
which are often spotted with dark purple, upper 
part of the tpadix is club-shaped, and of a light pink, 
dull puiple, or rich crimson colour, which is easily 
nibbed off ; about the middle of the tpadix is a ring of 
glands, terminating in short threads, the use of which 
18 unknown ; below this is a ring of sessile anthert, 
and yet lower down another row of sessile ovariet. 
The upper part of the tpadix soon falls oil^ leaving 
the ovarien, which finally become a cylmdrical mass of 
scarlet berries, which are conspicuous objects when all 
the rest of the plant has withered and disappeared. 
The tpadix with its tkeaih may be discerned wrapped 
up in the young leaf-stalks, even before the leaves have 
risen above the surface of the ground. — FI. May, June. 
PerenniaL 


Ord. XCVI. — ORONTTACEiE. — Sweet Seuok 
Tribe. 

Flamers perfect, arranged on a central column or 
tpadix, at first enclosed in a dieaih ; perumth of 4 — 8 
scales ; stamens equalling the Beales in number ; ovary 
superior ; fruit a berry. — tribe of plants nearly allied 
to the Aracece, and resembling them in properties. 
Calla JEthiopica is, under the name of Egyptian lily, 
perhaps better known than* the only Britii^ species, 
Acorut Calamus, or Sweet Sedge. Ibis last plant is 
said to have supplied the “rushes” with which, before 
the use of car] Hits had been introduced into England, it 
was customary to strew the fiorfrs of the great As 
it did not grow in the neighbourhood of London, but 
had to be fetched at considerable expense fn)m Norfolk 
and Suffolk, one of the charges of extravagance broo^t 
Against Cardinal “Wolsey was that he cauUd his floqga 
to he strewed with rushes too frisquently. It is still 
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used to stjiew the floor of the cathedral at Korwich 
on festival ^ays. 

1. AcoJius (Sweet Sedge)L — Skeath leaf-lik^ not 
convolute, overlapping the ijpadix. (N^ame in 6re^ 
denoting that tlie plant has the power of uring diseases 
in the pupil of the eye.) 



Acobus olUMVu (8v>titSidg$). 


Aoorus {Sweet Sedge), 

1. A. Cdtamus (Sweet Sedge). — ^The only Brit^ 
species. — Wateiy places in Norfolk and SuffolL An 
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aquatic plants with somewhat of the hahit of a «ed|^ 
or grass. It is easily distinguished from all other 
British plants by its peculiar spadix, and the fragrance 
of its rootfl^ stems, and loaves. — ^FL June. PeremiiaL 


Okd. XCVII. — PISTIACJL®. — ^Duck>weed Tbibb. 

Minute floating plants, composed of simple or lobed 
leaves, and flbrous roots, which are not attached to the 
soil, propagating themselves piincipally by offsets, but 
sometimes j)roducmg on the edge of the leaves 1 — 2 
stamens, and 1 — 4 seeded ovaries, enclosed in small 
sheaths. Lemna (Duck-weed) is the only British ex- 
ample, and the number of foreign species is but 
smalL 



UEMirA MiNoa (leaser DuLk-vmd) 

1. Lehna (Djick-weed). 

1. Z. minor (Lesser Duck-weed). — A minute plant, 
but often so abundant as to cover the surface of stagi^t 
water, where, with the insects *which it harbours, it is 
k'reedily devoured by ducks. In this species the leaves 
•ire egg-shaped, and bear each a single root. Three 
other ^ecies have been found in Britain, for a descriptior 
' »f which the student is referred to ” Hooke* and Arqptt*s 
British Botany.” 
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Obd. XCVIII. — NAIADACEiE. — P ond-webd 
Tbibe. 

Sulimersod or floating aquatics with very eellular 
stems and peculiar leaves, which ore sometimes almost 
leathery, but more frequently thin and pellucid. The 
flowers are small, olive-green, n>senibhng in structure 
the Arrow-grasses; sometimes sohtaiy, but more fre- 
quently arrungud in spikes, they inhabit ponds and slow 
streams, or rarely salt marshes. One British species, 
Zosth'a marina, grows in the sea. 

1. PoTAMooilTON (Poud-wecd) — Flowers in a spike ; 
stamens and piUxls in the same flower ; perianth of 4 
sepals; stamens 4; carpels 4, sessile. (Name fiom tlie 
Greek pMomos, a river, and geiton, a neighbour.) 

2. Euppia. — Flowers about 2 on a stalk ; stamens 
and pistils in tlie some flower ; pemanth 0 ; stamens 4 ; 
carpels 4, at first sessile, afterwards raised each on a 
long stalk. (Naini'd in honour of 11. B. Buppius, a 
botanist of the l8th century.) 

3. Zanniciiellia (Ilornwl Pond-weed). — Flowers 
axillary ; stamens an<l pieiils separate (monoecious)', 
stamen 1 , carpels 4. (Named in honour of J. J. Z <nui- 
chelli, a Venetian botanist) 
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4. ZosT^BA (OxaBft-wiack). — Fltnoen cibinposed of 
itameru and pUtila alternately arranged in 2 rown in a 
long leaf-like sheath. (Name from the Greek zoster, a 
girdle, 'which the leaTes resemble in form.) 

.. PoTA¥OGiTON {Fcftdr^eed). 

1. P. natans (Floating Pond-weed). — rpper leaves 
elliptical, ribbed, and cellular, lower Bubmcieud, linear. 
— Ponds and ditches, common. An aquatic plants with 
cord-like stems, proportioned to the dejith of the water 
in which it grows ; smooth, floatmg leaves, on long 
stalks ; and cylindrical spikes of smdl green flowers, 
which rise above the surface of the water. Tlie upper, 
or floating loaves are 2 — 3 inches in length, the lower, 
which are not always present, are very narrow and a 
loot long, or more. — FI. June — ^August. Pi'ronniol 

2. P. perfoUMvs (Perfoliate Pond- wood). —-/rraweu 
alternate, all submersed, egg-shaped, embracing the 
stem, pellucid, 7 -nerved. — Ponds and lakes, common. 
Remarkable for its brown, almost transparent leaves, 
2 — 3 inches long, which when dry have the appearance 
of gold-beaters’ skin, and are so sensitive of moisture, 
that they will curl when laid on the palm of Uie 
hand. — FI. June — August. l*ercnnial. 

3. P. denms (Opposite-leaved Pond-weed).— Zraw 
opposite, all submersed, embracing the shmi, pellucid. 
““Ponds and rivers, common. Like the last in habi'^ 
but smaller. — FI. June — ^August Perennial 

4. P. pusiUus (Small Pond-weed).— linear, 
very narrow ; floivers in a long-stalked, loose spike.— 
Ponds n-nH lakes, common. A ta^^gled mass of thread- 
like stems, and dull, olive-green leaves, with numeroM 
spikes of brownish flowers, which are either submeis^ 
or partially rise above the snrfiace of the water. ^FL 
June-^August Perennial 

From 18 to 20 species of Pond-weed are descwM 
as natives of Britain • they all, more or less, resemble 
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the above \A habit, and as they ore by no means an 
interesting family of plants, easy to obtain, or pleasant 
to examine, it is not thought necessary to describe their 
characters in an elemental work like this. 



roTAMOoAroir snmra (Opposite leaved PMutissed). 


2. Roppia. 

1. J?. maritvma (SeaKuppia). — The only specie^ 
growing in salt-water ditches, distinguished Poto- 
mo^ton pustlltu by its spiral floteer-^alki, and long- 
stalked — FL July — August. 


P02fD-WBBD TBIBB. 
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3. Zannichellia (Homed Pond^vfee^ 

1. Z. paliutris (Horned Pond-weed).^ — The only 
British species. A submersed aquatic, with the habit 
of Potamogfiton irom which it may be well dis- 

tinguislted by its small, almost sessile, axillary 
the Kligr/uu of which are nnevenly cup-shaped.— -FI. 
August^ September. PerenniaL 
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4. ZoBT^BA (Grauwnuik). 

1. Z, maAna (Grass-wrack) — A. submersed marme 
aquatic, with long, cord-like stenUj and bright green, 
grasB-like leaves, some of i/ihich serve as sheaths to the 
bead hke rows of small simple flowera The dried leaves 
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ond'liteins are used aa beds, and are also employed in 
pfokiiig gl^ The inner fibre has been lecommendad 
as a substitute for cotton. — ^£1 July, August. FerennisL 


ENGLISH INDT5X 


AXB 

GLOSSABY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 


Alwle See Poplar 
Abrupt, blunt, as if broken off 
acuiiiniite, taiHiriiig to a aharp 
point. 

aeuto, Hhar(i iHiinted 
Adder'b meat, lUl, 
aibtivutiuu, Uie state of flowen m 
bud 

Agninony, 176, 1U4 

, Hemp, 3td, 867 

\l»xiiudeiH, 249, 257 
Mkauet, 429, 487. 

AUaced, 22% 210 
Alhonu (iHUUP, 171. 

altcTiiatt , IV 
Amakyilih TniBR, 698 
Aadromrda, 805, 400. 

Anemone, 8, 7 
Angubui, 2i2, 274. 
angular, vi 

annual, lasting one year 
anther, x. 

apetaloue, vrithout petals 
Apple Qnour, 177 
Apple, 203. 

aquatic, growing in water 
Archangel, 490 

atilliiB, a dry covering of some 
seeds, as tnace 
Abbow-obabb Tbibb, 864. 
Airow-grasa, 084. 

Anow-head, 031, 03A 
snow^haped, vL 
ABBiBbseca, 64& 
asoendiug, ir. 

Ash, 40« 410 
Aspabaoub Gboup, 608. 

Asparagus. 608, 611. 

As^ BeeA^Ior. 


Asphodel, 621, 622, 623, 629 

Avens, 174, Ivl 

A\i‘Ub, Mriuiitiiii, 171, 183. 

awl ttluippil, X 
Awl wort, Js, 40 
awn, a stiff biistli am in harUy 
avil, tht aiiKle 1x1 wet n a leaf and 
the Ritiri, iv 

axillary, gictw mg m an axU. 
Azalea, 894. 400 

Balil inoiiev, 272 
Uolin, W'lid, 475, 601. 

IIalham Tiub», 120 
Bdlsam, 131. 

Bane-ben}, 4, 21 
BAnntRR} Tni»K, 22 
Barbt'rry, 24, 21 

banen, beaniig Btaniens, but BO 
pistila, zi 
Banenwoit 2.1, 24 
BnrtBiB, 455. 466 
Basil Tlivmp, 478, 499, 

Basil, Wild, 478, 409 
Bastard Toad-flax, 540, 647. 
Beakpd-Paisley, 253, 281 
Beam, Wliite, 206 
Beam Thibe, 139 
BfUl^lM>I^y, 395, 401. 

Bod-straw, SOS. 804. 

DeffOnhu, 69 A 
Beech, 671. 

Beet, 629, 654 
Bell-flowibb Tube, 881 
Bell-flower, 882, 881 
bell-shaped, te 
beny, xii 
Betony, 477, 491 
bienniaJ, lasting two yasm. 
bilId, twoKileft. 
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Bllbeny, SOO. 

BiMnwBED TbtbL, 423. 

Bindweed, 424. 
bipinnate, twlfe pinnate, 
blpinaitifld, twice cut In a pin- 
nate iiiannor. 

Binon Qni>i;F, 669. 

Blreh, 669. 

Bltd-cheny, 170. 

Binl'a-eyc, 470 
Bird'a-fout, 163. 

Binl’a-foot Tn*foil. 142, 167. 
Birt>'h-nrst TniHE, 402. 

Birtl'a iiuHt, 402, 405 
Uird'a-nrat Urchia, 600. 

Birth wniiT TniiiR, 547. 

Birthwort. 647, 548. 

Blatort. 533. 

Bliter-CrcHS, 3R, 66. 

Bittcrawfi-t, 445 
Bitter- Vctcli, 113, 1669 
Blackberry, 102 
Blaek-Ilrydiiy, (>01, 605. 
Black-IIorehdUiid, 476, 487. 
Blaekthiim, 178. 

Bladder Campion, 02 
Bladder aeed, 285. 

Bladdcrwort, .'107, 608. 
filiTika, Water, 227. 

Bllte, Hea, 520, 632. 

Blue-bell, 614 
Blue-bottle, 320, .354 
Blue Flea banc, 328, 307. 
Boi^-AHpliodcl, 022, 620. 

Bog-Orelua, 504. 

BoRAOii; Trirf, 427. 

Borage, 420, 435 

border, the expanded part of the 
corolla, IX 
Box, 65.S, 650 
Bramble, 175, 102 
bnieta, aituall leavca at the boae of 
a flower-Htalk, vU. 

Bner, Sweet, 200. 

briatly, xlil. 

Brocoli, GO. 

Braoklimo, 471. 

Brookwoed, 612, 522. 

Broom, 141, 148. 

Bnoox-RAPE Tbibx, 440 
Broom-rapo, 460. 

Bmaaela-Bprouta, 00. 

Bryony, Black, 604, 605 
Bryony, White, 225. 

Bnekboan, 414, 420 
BuexmoRK Tribr, 136. 

Buckthorn, 188, 139. 

Buckthorn, 8eo, 544. 

Bnckcbent, 539. 

Bugle, 470, 485. 

Bogltte, 429, 436. 


Bugloaa, Vipet'a, 428, 429. 

bulhouB, 111. 

Bulloce, 170. 

Bur, Blitter, 364. 

Burdock, 325, S46. 

Bur-Marigold, 326, 366. 
Bur-Mcdiek, 160. 

BuRHirr Group, 176. 

Burnet, 175, 100 
Bumet, Salad, 198. 
Bumot-Saxlfnif^, 250, 266. 
Bur-Pafaley, 252, 270. 

Bur-ltecd, 037, 038 
Butcher’a-Bmom, 600, 611. 
Butter-Bar, 327, 364. 

Buttcrcop, 3, 8 
Butterfly On‘hia, 587. 

Buttorwort Tribe, 506L 
Butterwort, 507. 

Cabbage, 40, 66. 

oadiicoiiB, fidling nff very early, as 
the aejials of ^c poppy. 
Colamint, 478, 490, 
calyx, the outer caao of a flower, 
vili 

Campion. SR, 02, 06. 
capillary, hair-hke, vi. 
capitate, round hko a head, 
cainule, a dry eeed-veaeel, x!i 
Caraway, 250, 262. 

Carhiie-Thiatlo, 326, 853. 

Carnation, 00. 

CBirela, nvariea with tholr etylea 
and atigmas, xi. 

Carrot, 252, 278. 

Catchfly, 88, 02. 
catkin, xly. 

CATKlN-BBARlIva TRIBB, 507 
Ca^nt, 477, 497 
Cat'a-ear, 324, 334. 

Cat'a-tail, 637 
Cauliflower, 60. 

Celandine, 28, 31 
Celandine, Lcaacr, 3, 11. 

Celery, 250, 258 

cdl, a vn^clr, or Utile bladder, 
tlio aimploat funn of vegetable 
atructure. 

cellular, compoood of oella. 
Centaury, 413, 416. 

cemuouB, nodding. 

ChaffWeed, 511, 510. 

chafiy, xiil 
Chamomile 329, 370. 

Chamomile, Wild, 870. 

Chorloek, 70. 

Cherry Group, 179l 
C herry, 173, 17& 

Chervil, 253, 284. 

Chestnut, 671. 
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Chiftory, «M, M 4 
Chiokwebd TaiBB, 89. 

Chickweed, lUl 
Chickweed, JagKed, 89, 101. 
Chiukweed, Mouse-ear, 89, 90, 105, 
100 . 

Chiokwoeil 'Winter-groon, 611, 619. 
ChivoB, 010. 

Cicely, 284 
cilmtf'd. friDRcd. 

Cinquefoil. 174, 185. 

Cinquefoil, Marsh, 174, 189. 
circinato, curled, like the young 
frond of a fern 
Gary, 480 

claw, the base of a petal, lx. 
CIOBVcrs, .lOO 
Clove-Pink, OO 
Clover, 152, l.'i'l 
Clover, apotted, 150. 

Cloudberry, 194 
Clubrush, C37 

club-shaped, cylindrical, but be- 
coming larger from the base 
upwards 
cluster, xiil 
Cockle, 97 
Go<‘k'8-couib, 400. 

Cocks-and-Iluiis, 625. 

Cole-BCi'd, 09 
coloured, nut green, viil. 
Colt*B-foot, 360 
Columbine, 4, 20 

column, a n.ime given to the 
united pistil and stamens in tbo 
CrcluH Tribe 
ComlVcy, 428, 4.1.3 
comiKiund, iv v xiv 
Compound Fiowmi, 519. 
cone, the fruit of the Fir Tribe, 
xii 

conical, xiii 

coniuite, growing together, v 
convolute, rolled together 
Coral-root, .38, 55 
Corsl-rooted Orchis, 593. 

Coriander, 2S6 

coTculuin, the same as embiya 
cordate, heart-shaped, 
corm, a solid bulbous root, Hi 
Com-Cocklc, 80, 98 
CoRNKi, Tribe, 289. 

Gomel, 289, 291. 

Corn-Flag, 595. 

Cornish Money-wort, 455, 46S 
Com-Morlgold, 376 
Com-Salod. 311, 313. 
corolla the inner leaves or petals 
of a flower, viii. 
wrymb, xilL 
Cotton-TUsUe, 361. 


Cotton-weed, 327, 368. 

cotyledon, a scecriobe, sU. 1. 
Cowbanc, 249 .257. 

Cowberry, .392 
Cow-Patsnep, 252, 278. 

Cowslip, 51.3. 

Cow-wheat, 4.'>4, 462. 

Crab-Apple, 203 
Crako-berry, 549. 

Cbamderrv Tbibe, 389. 

Cranberry, 390, 392. 

Cnuio's-bill. 124. 
creeping, iii iv 
crenatc. m'ollopcd at the edge. 
Cress, Bitier, M 
Cress, Rock, 89, 5S. 

Cress, Swine’s, .'I'i 
Cress, Wall or Tliale, 64. 

Cress, Water, 61 
Cross, Wiiit(‘r^0, 59 
Cress, Wart, H, 54 
Cress, Yellow, 48, 62 
Crimean Hnuwdrop, 604. 

Crocus. 59S 
Cross-wort, 304 
Cnownrnny Tribe, 648. 

Crowlierrj’, 549. 

OiiowpoutTriok, 2. 

Crowfoot, S, 8 
OaUUIFRUOl H Till DR, .36. 
crucifonii, pliired cnisswise, x 
cryptogaiiiouB, oi eryptognmic ; 
piBuls are ho enlierl which are 
rcprodueeil without the aid of 
staiiicns and justils 
Cuekoo-nower, 55 
CucKoo-PiNT Till be, 639. 
Cuekoo-piiit, 610 
Cudweed. 327, 361, 362. 

culm, the stalk of ginssea 
CuRiiANT Tiubk, 239 
Currant, 239, 210 
cuticle, the thm outer skin of a 
plant 
cyme, xiv. 

cymoHO, growing In the Ibm of a 
cyme 

Cyphcl, 00, 107. 

Dabeoc’s, St , Ilpath, 399. 

Daflbdil, COl, 602 
DaiIv Orovp. 823, 327, 806. 

Daisy, 328, .370 
Dandelion, 325, 342 
Daphne Tribr, .544 
Dcadly-Niglitshndc. 444, 447. 
Dead-Nettle, 477, 492 
Dead-Nettle, Yellow, 490 
deciduous, soon falling ofTP 
deourrent, running down the stem. 
Dewberry, 192. 
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dltdilamydeona, having a double 
perianth ^ 

dicDtyledouuoii, composed of two 
seed-lobes, xii. 1. 
dldynainuus, having four staniena, 
two lung and two short. 
dloeulouB plants are those which « 
have the stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers and on different 
plants 

disk, the central port of a com- 
pound flower, lx : a flat q)aoe 
surrouiullng tlie ovary. 

Dock, 6»8, 541 
Dodder, 4X4, 4X0. 

Dog-lieruury, 563. 

Dog-Rose, iWl 
Oog-Violot, 78. 

Di^ood, 291. 
dotted, xill 

Dropwort, 17.1, isi. , 

Dropwort, Wiitor, 261, 269. 
drupe, a nut enclosed in pulp, 

DUOKWERD TlilBK, 043. 

Duckweed, 1(4.1 

duct, on iiiipcrrcutly spiral vessel 
Dutch Clover, 162. 

Dwale, 447. 

Dyer's-Huoket, 72. 

Earth-nut, 260, 263 
egg-shaped, ov.'il, with the base 
Droade,r tlrnu the extremity, vi. 
Eglantine, .200 
Elder, 205, 290 
Elder, Water, 207. 

Blecanipniio, .126, .173 
eUiptic.iI, ugg-shaped, with both 
ends alike, vi 
Elm Thibe, 664. 

Elm, 604 

emsiginato notched 

embryo, the bud contained in a 

Bnohantot's Nightshade, 209, 212. 
BMOuasmi, xiii. 
enslfunn, sword-slinpod 
entire, not cut at the edge, v. 
epldemiiB, the cuticle, 
erect, iv. 

S 249, 255 

Primrose, 209, 212. 
ing, 327, 361. 
Everlasting-Pea, 164. 

ExooBtra, xii 

exserted, protruded beyond the 
other parts 
Bye-b^Stit. 465, 467. 


ftjlnoceouB, abounding in flour. 
Iksclcled, growing in a dense tuft 
Fennel, 261, 271. 
fertile, bearing pistils and pro- 
ducing seeds, xL 
Fenugreek, 142, 162. 

Feverfew, 377. 

Field-Madder, 303, 309. 
Fleld-Bcablous, 816, 318. 

Fio-wort Tribk, 453. 

Fig-wort, 464, 460. 

fllament, x 
Fib Tribe, 674. 

Fir. 676 
Fir-rape, 405. 

Flog, 595. 

Flax Tribe, 107. 

Flax, 108 

Flax-seed, 108, 110. 

Floa-bous, 32S, 374. 

Flca-bniiR, IMiiu, 328, 887. 

Fllxwoed, 63 

floret, a siiinll flower in the Nat. 

Old COUPOBITA. 
flower, vH 

Flower-dc-Luce, 69.1. 
FT.OWERrMC|-RlJHIT Tribb, 629. 
Flowcring-Iliish, 6.(0 
Flowering- Willow, 209. 

Flucllcn, 468 * 

Fly-Orelus, 692 
Fool’s-Parslcy, 251, 270. 
FoigcL-nto-not, 420, 438. 
forked, iv. 

Fowlcr’s-Servicc, 204. 

Foxglove, 464, 4.')6 
ft-eo, not united, xL 
ft-iii^d, V 
Frltillaiy, 611, 620 
Fboo-bit Tridr, 679. 

Frog-bit, 6R1, 682 
ftond, the leaf of a fern. 
'fructillcRtiou, the parts compoaing 
the fruit 

fruit, the seed with ita ooverlng^ 
xii 

Fnllers’-Teasel, 315. 

Fumitory Tribe, 33. 

Fumitory, 33, 3A 
funnel-shajica, ul 
furcate, forked 
Furze, 141, 144 
•fusiform, spindle-shaped. 

Gsgeu, 610, 620 

Gale, Sweet, Group, 668. 

Gale, Sweet, 568 

gaping, having an open nmnth, ix. 
Garlic, 609, 618 
Garllc-MustanL 89, 66. 
generic name, xxiL 


fkmily, wi- 
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OcirriAK Tetbe, 41A 
Ueotian, 413, 414. 

Ueuttonella, 413, 41& 
genus, genera, xxi 
Obbanium Tuibb, 123. 
gernien, or ovary, the lowest part 
of the pistil, XI 
Germander, 47H, 48<J. 

(Jermandcr Kin edwell, 470. 

^bbouB, swdllou at the base, as 
In the fluwirs uf Snapdragon. 
Gillyflower, 00. 

Gijiaywort, 475, 478 
glabrous, pprlectly smooth. 

cell containing some se* 


gland, a 
cratlo 


OlasswoTt, 630, 635. 
glaucous, covered with a pale- 
green bloom. 

Globe-flower, 8, 14. 

glume, the cImiII of the grasses. 
G^t’s-beard, 323, .120. 

Golden-rod, 328, 308 
Oolden-Saniphirp, 374 
Golden-Kaxiirage, 241, 245. 
GuMylocke, .128, ..5S 
GooU-Kiiig-Hrnry, 530. 

(hKKlyora, 508 
GooHBBEllHV Thibb, 230. 
Gooseberry, 230, 240 
Goose-boot Tribe, 528. 

Goose-foot, 520, 580 
Goose-grass, 185, 800 
Gorse, 144. 

Gout-weed, 250, 202. 

Gounu Tribe, 224 
Grass-of-PamussuH, 80, 81. 
GraKB-wrack, 015, 648 
Greek- Valerian, 422 
Green-weed, 141, 145. 

Grey-Millet, 4.i2 
Gromwell, 428, 432 
Ground-Ivy, 477, 498. 

Ground- Pine, 4S6. 

Groundsel, 328, 870. 

Gubldor-nusc, 296 


habitat, the locality in which a 
plant gn>wa 
Ilairbell, 881, 616 
halbert-Bhs]>efl,iim)w-Hliaped with 
the borba turned outwards, vi. 
Hare’s-ear, 251, 268 
Hare’s-foot, 164 
hastate, halbert-shaped. 
Hawk-bit, S24, 8.12. 

Hawk’a-beanl, 824, .ISA 
Hawk-freed, 324, 340. 

Hnwtliorn, 178, 206. 

Hazel, 678 


head, zlv. 
neartaeaae, 78. 

heart-shaped, vL 
Heath Tribe, 892. 

Heath, 894, 395. ' 

Heather, 394, SOA 
Bodge-Mustard, 39, 62. 
Hedge-Parsley, 202, 279. 

Hellebore, 8, 17. 

Helleborine, 252. 

Hemlock, 249, 257 
Hemlock, Waiei, 249, 267, 26A 
Hemp-Agrimony, 826, 857. 
Hemp-NetUe, 477, 491. 

Henbane, 444, 447 
herbaceous, having a saoeatont 
stem. 

Ilerb-Bennpt, 181. 

Herb-Christopher, 21 
Hbiui-Paiub Tuibk, 6UA 
lierb-PariB, ^7. 

Herb-Bobort,T 26 
hispid, bristly 
Herb-Twoi>enci‘, 518. 

Hog’b-Fenuel, 286. 

Hogwped, 276 
Holly Tribe, 406 
Holly, 406, 407. 

Holly, Sea, 255 
Honewort, 286 
Honeysuckle, 296, 299. 

Hup, 561, 563. 

llurfliound, Black, 478, 487. 
Horehuuud, White, 478, 49A 
Hornbeain, 57A 
llomed-Pondwerfl, 044, 847. 
Hunied-Pup}ty, 28, .11 
Huknwokt Tribe, 21A 
Ilumwurt, 219, 

Hnno-Miiit, 481 
Horse-Radish, SR, 48. 

Hurse-shoe Vetch, 143, 16A 
Uound's-tungUL', 429, 412. 
Houso-Tjeek, 2.18, 2-15 
Hyacinth, 609, 614 
hybrid, intrrinciliate Ixitween two 
distinct spceips, niiil partaking 
the cliaracten of bulb. 


Imbricated, overlapping. Ilka tha 
_ tilps of a house 
Indehiacent, nut oiienlng with 
Joints 

iudigenoos, native, or growing 
wfld. 


inferior, xil 

Inflorescence, mode of flowering, 
zili 

Interraptadlv pinnate, ^donate 
with amaller leaflets between. 
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invanely ogg-ahaped or 
■baped, oiral or heiut-shaped 
irltti the base narrower thui the 
extremity, vi 
Involucre, a whorl, vlL 
Ibis Tuibe, 694. 

Ilia, 696 

irregular, unequally divided, x. 
Ivy TRiBii. 28G. 

Ivy, 287, 288. 

Jack-hy-the-Hodgo, 06. 
JACOB’a-LAUUKIi TllIBE, 421. 
JacuVa-lailder, 422 
Jagged-Chickwoed, 89, 101. 
Joint-Vetch, 108. 

Juniper, 670. 

Kale, Bea, 38, 53. 
keel, X. 

kidney -ehnped, vi. 
lUdney-Vetcii, 138 
kind, xxl 

Knapweed, :i2(i, 354. 

Knawkl Tkiiii:, 535. 

Knawel, .’i.‘l5, &.i0 
Knoe-Holl^, Oil 
Knot-<iuaw« Til] Bn, 228, 280 
Knot-groba, 228, 539 

labiate, lijiped, ix 
Labiate Thibk, 474. 

laciiilated, j.igged 
Lady'a-liiiKerH, 142, 15& 

Lady's niiiiitle, 175, 194. 
Lady'B-Nl1]iper, 504. 

Lady'e-Buiuck, 55 
Lady'H-truBseH, 591 
Laiub's-Lcttuce, 313. 
lamina, a plnte, the broad port of 
a leaf 

lATkapur, 4, 20. 

Lavender, Bea, 623, 624. 
leaflet, a alnglo jiortion of a com- 
pound leaf 

leavee, various forma of, It. 
legume, a long pod without a par- 
tition, xii 
Lent-Lily, OOl. 

Leopard'a-bone, 32S, 372. 

Lesser Celandine, 3, 11. 

Lettuce, 824, 337 
llgulate, etrap-ahaped. 

Lilt Tribr, 607 
Lily-of-Uie-Valley, 000, 011. 
•iLnb^the exitonded pert of e 

Liifii Tribk, 115, 

' Una, 110. 

Unden, 110. 

UnKr, very narrow, with the 
adgM paimllel, vL 


Ling, 894, 39a 
Llnniea, 290, 801. 

Liparia, 594. 

Livelong, 230. 

lobe, lolled, v. 

Lobelia Tiube, 88a 
Ldbelio. 8K8 
Londun-Pride, 242. 

London-Rockot, 68. 

Looeeatnfto, 611. 6ia 
Loosestrife PnRVin, Tribe, 210 
Loosestrife, Purple, 210, 221 
Lords aiid-Ladies, 040. 

Lousowort, 465, 40A 
Lovage, 261, 272. 

Lucerne, 150 
Lungwort, 428, 431. 
lyrate leaf, a pinnstlfld leaf with 
a rounded terminal lobe, and 
smaller dwiaiuus near the base 

Madder Tribe, 302. 

Madder, 303 
Madder, Field, 308, 309. 

Madwort, 420, 442 
Mallow Tribe, 110 
Mallow, Marsh, 111, 114. 

Mallow, Tree, 111, 114 
Mallow, 111. 

Man-Orrhis, 69.1. 

M aplb Tuibi., 121. 

Maple, 122, 128 
marccbcciit, withering 
Mare’s-tail Tuibe, 216. 

Mare's-tail, 215, 

Marigold, Cum, 876. 

Marigold, Marsh, 3, IT. 

Miu:)uram, 476, 484 
Marsh-Uiiiqucfiill, 174, 189 
Marsh-Mallow. Ill, 114. 
Marsh-MorlKold, 8, 17. 
Marsh-Penny Win t, 254. 
Harsh-Trefoil, 420 
Marsh-wort, 26a 261. 
Mast-beakinu Qiio0p, 671 
May, 20& 

May-weed, 37a 
Meadow-Rue, 8, 0. 
MsADow-SATraiN Tribe, 020 
Meadow-SalfruUi 021. 
Meadow-Saxifrage, 28a 
Meadow-sweet Grout, 178. 
Meadow-sweet, 173, 181. 

Medick. 141, 149. 

Medlar, 177, 200 

medullary, belonging to or oon 
nected with medvlbi, Ae 
MelUot, 142. 151 „ 

membTBaouB, membitnaceous, 
having the texture of a iiiam 
kwsne or pandiment 
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MendoBta, 894^ 888. 

Maicnry, 683, 666. 

Meu, 272. 

Mezei-con, 644. 

midrib, tho principal vein of 6 laal 
Vignonotte, 72. 

Hllfoil, 381 

Nilfoil, Water, 216, 81& 

Hilk-Thlstlo, 824, 887. 

Milk-Vetch, 142, 160. 

UiiiKWORT Tribe, 88. 

Milkwort, 83 
Milkwort, Boa, 611, 620. 

Mint, 476, 481 
MiSTLBroB Tribe, £92. 

Mistletoe, 293. 294. 
Hithiidate-Mustord, 40. 

Moneywort, 618. 

Moneywort, Comiah, 465, 408. 
monilifuriii. having the appeonnoe 
of a necklace. 

Monk’a-huud, 4, 21. 
monoclihimy dooua, having a ainglo 
perianth 

monotiutylcdunous, xlii 678. 
monccvious plants are those which 
have tlie atamens and pistils in 
aepuratu tlowers, but on the 
aaine ])lant. 

Mosehatcl, 287, 289 
Motherwort, 470, 488 
Mountain Ash, 204 
Monntain-Avuus, 174, 183 
Huuiiluiit burrol, 538, 648 
Mouse oar, 438 

Moose-car-Chiokweed, 89, 106 
Mouse-toil, 3, 13 
Mudwort, 464, 461. 

Mugwoii, 32r, 301. 

Mullein, 465, 472 
inusculocy, the study of Musseb 
M usk Mallow, 113. 

Muak-Thistlo, 348 
Mustard, 40, 70. 

Mustard, Garlic, 39. 

Mustard, Hodge, 39, 62 
Mustard, Treacle, 39, 06 
Mustard, Mllhndate, 40 
Mustard, Tower, 89, 69 

NardsaoB, 601, 602. 

Navew, 66. 

nect^, any distinct organ In a 
flower containing honey, xiiL 
Kettle Trthl, 659 
Kettle, 660, 661. 

Kettle, Dead, 477, 492. 

Kettle. Hemp, 477, 491. 
KiaHTBRADE Tribr, 442. 
KlghtaiAde, 444, 445. 

Kightahade, Deadly, 444, 44T. 


Nlghtahade, Enehantei'a, 109, 212. 
Nipplewort, 326, 348. 

Nonsuch, 149. 

Nottlngham-Oatchfly, 95. 
nut, a seed contained iu a hard dry 
shell, Eli. 

Oak, 672. 

oheordate, Inveraelyheort-ahaped. 
oblong, vL 

oboTote, inveraely egg-shaped. 
Oleaster Tribe, 648. 

Olive Tribe, 407. 

opposite, Iv. 

Onicho, 629, 632. 

orbicular, round. 

Obcmidbovs Tribe, 682. 

Orchis, 5S3 
Orchis, Butterfly, 587. 

Orchis, Bee, Fly, Bpider, Monkey, 
Lizard, Ac. 692 
Orchis, Man, 693 
Orchis, Bwect-speuled, 687. 

Orpine, 230. 

Osier Bee WUlmv 
ovary, or mrnion, the lower part 
of the pistil, XI. 
ovule, the embryo seed. 

Ox-cyo, 329, 370. 

Ox-lip, 613 
Ox-tojigue, 323, 331. 

Palgle, 613 
paleaceous, ehafiy. 
palinatu, divided into five or more 
narrow lubes, v. 
panicle, xiii 
Pansy, 78. 

paiiilionacoouB, butterfly-shapod, 

X. 

pappus, a feathery api>endago ot 
the seed, vlii. 

parasitic, growing on another 
living vegetable, 
iwrenrnynia, cellular tissue. 
PBrnssBUS, Grass of, 81. 

Parsley, 250, 269. 

Parsley, Beaked, 253. 281. 

Psnley. Bur, 252, 279. 

Parsley, Fool’s, 261, 270. 

PsTsley, Hedge, 262, 279. 
Porsley-Piert, 196 
Paialey, Btonc, 250, 262. 

Pannep, 252, 275 
Paianep, Cow, 262, 276 
Pannep, Water, 260, 266. 
partM, dnply divided. 

Pasque-flower, 8. 

patent, apreadiiig 
Fxa Tribe, 189. 
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F«b, BreTlutlng, 164. 

Pttir. ao2 

Pearl-wort, 89, §8. 
pectinate, divided like the teeth 
of a comb 

pedate, palmate wltii the outer 
lobee uivldvd, v 

pedicel, the Hliilk of a flower In 
compound iufloreacence. 
peduncle, a flower-etidk. 

P^itnry, 660, 562. 
peltate, circular, with the stalk in 
the centre, v. 

Penny-CmsB, 67, 40. 

Penny-royal, 4S2. 

Pennywort, 23J, 234 
Pennywort, Marsh, 264. 

Penny, 4, 22. 

Pepper-Ill int, 483. 

Pepper-Saxifrage, 251, 272. 

Pepper, Water, .041. 

Pepperwnrt, 37, 44 
perennial, lasting many yean, 
perfohati', having a stem passing 
tlirough a pair of leavea, v. 
perianth, a name sometimes given 
to the calyx or corolla, x. 
jiericai]ii or fruit, the seed with Its 
covering, xn. 

PlRlWINKLE TRIBI, 410. 

Periwinkle, 411. 

PsRHioARiA Tribe, 537. 

Peraicana, 638. 

persistent, not fUlingolf, opposed 
to caducous, 
personate, lx. 
potaloid, petal-like, 
petals, the Inner leaves of a flower. 
PXTALOIORA, 678 
petiole, a leaf-stalk 
petiolate, having a leaf-stalk. 
Petty-whin, 146 

phfBuognmouR, fbmlshod with evi- 
dent staniciis end pistils. 
Fheasant's-Eyc, 3, S 
phycolngy, the study of seaweeda 
Pig-nut, 204 
Pimpernel, 511, 516 
Pimpernel, Yellow, 61ft 
Pink Tribe, 88. 

Pink. 88, 90. 

pinnate, divided like a feather, ▼. 
piniiatiild, lobed in a pliaiate 
manner, v. 
pistil, xi. 

pistilifuFous, bearing pistils. 
Plantain Tribe, 524. 

Plantain, 625 

Ptoughinan’s-Spikenard, 828, 878. 
PLUI^ROUP, 17ft 
Plumrira, 178.- 


Flmne-Thlsile, 826, B40 l 
plnmnle, the bud oontalned in a 
seedfZU. 

pod. Bee kgwm. 
pollen, z. 

poly, many, os polypetaUnii^ Ac. 
pome, an »ple. 

POND-WBED TMBI^ 044. 

Pond-weed, 644 
Poor-man’s Weather-glass, 617. 
Poplar, 666. 

Poppy Tribe, 27. 

Poppy, 28. 

P(>PP7> Homed, 2S, 80. 

Poppfi Welsh, 28, 81. 
pore, a small hole, zii. 
puu(^ a short pod with a parti- 
tion, SC 

premorse, bitten oft 
prickle, a sharp point not having 
a woody centre. 

Prihrobe Tribe, 510. 

Primrose, 611, 618. 

Primrose, Evening, 260, 211 
Privet, 407, 408. 
prostrate iv. 
pseudo, fhlse. 
pubescent, downy. 
I^JHPUB-LlOoaraTRIFE Tribe, 210. 
Purple-Lousostrife, 210,, 221. 
Purslane Tskbk, 226. 

PoTslane, Sea, 89, 104 
Purslane, Water, 220, 221. 

Queen-of-the-Meadows, 181. 
Quickpn-tree, 204 
qidnate, growing In fives, v. 

raceme, tho same as a cdurter 
xachis, the stalk of a fern 
radiate, a term applied to those 
comiKiund flowers tho outer 
florets of which are larger than 
those of the disk, 
radipsl, springing from iheroot,lv 
rsdiclc, the embiyo root. 

Radish, 40, 72, 

Itodish, Horse, or Water. 4ft 
Bagged-Robin, 95. 

Ragwort, 328, 889. 

Hampici), 883, 386. 

Ramsons, 618. 

Rape. 60 
RaapoeYry, 102 

ray, the outer florets of a com- 
pound flower, ix. 
receptacle, xiii. 

Tuflezed, bent back. 

Red-rattle, 466, 464 
Red-Robin, 06. 

Bebd-kaob Tribe, 636. 
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Jlfcd-mace, 637. 

rugulur, equally divided, Iz. 
ncHt-liatTOW, 141, 149. 

riiigent, gapiiit;. 

Hocket Thiob, 72. 

Uocket, 40, 71 
Ituckut, Dyer’s, 72. 

ItiK'ket, Lundoii, «;i. 
iKu kct, Sea, 38, 02 
Ucickut, Yellow, 

H(if'k-OrcB.s, 39, OS. 

ItDi'k'RoHC, 7!> 
mot, lil 

HoMF. (iROIlP, 170. 
llosF. TniiiK, 171. 

JtoHe, 177, 199. 
lliisF Bay, 209. 

JtoHC'FOOt, 230. 
rostrate, 1>eaked. 
rotate, the oome as wheel-shaped 
rounded, vi. 

Jlowaii-troo, 204. 

rniieinate, pinnatllld with the 
lobes )>oinlliig backwards, 
niiiiiur, the same as a scion. 
Jliiptui-e-wurt, 228, 229. 

Uijbn Thibe, 022. 

Hush, 62.3. 

ilubh, Kluwuiing, 030. 

SaffVon-CmeuB, 098. 

470, 480 

biiglttato, arrow-shaped. 

Sniui-ruin, 144, 160 
Nnlod-Bumot, 198. 

h.tline, ubounding in salt. 

Sallow See WiUuw. 

SiilUiw-Thom, 044. 

SiiUafy, 329. 

Stiltwort, 529, 536. 
snlver-sliapcd, ix. 
hunuiro, the winged seed of the 
Ash, Sycamore, 4ic. 

Snmiihiic, 202, 272. 

Saiiiphire, Golden, 374. 
Sandaij-wood Tbibb, 540. 
S,inclwort-Sparrey, 228, 231. 
Sandwort. 89, 104. 

Saiiiclo, 240, 255. 

R.ai>wood, iu exogonoua treea Uic 
layers of wood next the bark. 
S.itin-llowor, 101. 
ySauce-olone, 65. 

Saw-wort, 326, ;*40. 

Haxifuaok Tbibk, 241. 

Sttxlftage, 241, 242. 

Saxlfl^, Beaked, 282. 

Saxiftngo, Bur, 279. 

Saxifrage. Burnet, 250, 266. 
^ifrage. Golden, 241, 245. 
Uoxlfrnge, Hedge. 270. 


AND globbaht. 

Saxifrage, Moontaln-Hisgidoiri IBS. 
Saxifrage, Pepper, 261, 272. 

SeablouB, 316, 316. 

SeabionM, Sheep's, 383, 387. 
scabrous, nnigli to the toiuh. 
seandeiit, climbing, 
seiiite, II tlower-HtalK spiingliig 
dimctly from ilie root and bear- 
lug no leaves, xiii. 
seioii, a creeping sliont, iv. 
Bcorpion-Giass, 429, 4.3S 
Scottish Asphodel, 621, 022. 

Scotcli Tldstle, 320, 351. 
i Hcurvy-Uniw. .38, 40 
I Bea-Blite, 02SII 
Sea-Buckihom, 044 
Bba-Hsatu TniBK, 84. 

Bea-Heath, 80, SO. 

Bea-Hully, 200. 

Bea-Kide, 38, 0:). 

Ben-Lavender, 023, 024. 
Beu-Mllkwort, 511, 020. 
Soa-Poralnne, 89, 104. 

Sea-Roi-ket, 38, 02 
Bocund, all arranged on one side, 
seed, xii. 

Self-heal, 478, 002. 
semiiuil, 1 elating to the seed. 
Repnls, calyx-leaves. 

Rerratc, snw-edgod, v. 

Berviec-tree, 202, 

BcBsile, bitting, destitute of a stalk 

V. 

setaceons, bristly. 

Bhoinrock, 133, 102. 

Sheep’s-bii, 387. 

Bheep’s-Brabinus, 383, 387. 
Bhoep’s-Borrcl, 043. 
Bhophenrs-Needlu, 203, 281. 
Bbephcrd’s-Piiwe, 37, 41. 

Bhnrewced, 020, 027. 
sllicle, a shoit pod with a parti- 
tion, 30. 

Riliqiie, a long pod with a juirti- 
lion, 30. 

silvcr-gnuu, in exogenous trors, 
tliu rays cnztiniunicating between 
the pith niid liork. 

SilvcT-wccd, 185. 

Himplc, iv. xiii. 

sinuous, wavy, like the edge of an 
ook-lcaf. 

Sknll-cap, 478, 002. 

Sloe, 178. 

Bmallagc, 258. 

Smooth Gromwull, 428, 438. 
Bnake's-heud, 620. 

Snakeweed, 038. 

Snapdragon, 404, 407. 

Sneeae-wort, 382. 

Snowdrop, *602, OOS. 

U D 
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Hnuvrflako, 602, 004. 

Huapwurt, 8 m,4«2. 

Bolomon’H-Beal, 009, 612. 

Buncl. C43. 

Horrol, Moiintaln, &38, 048. 

Sorrel, Wood. 132. 

How-broail, 611, 510. 

Huw-TIiiNtlp, 324, :)37. 

HiNlIhulate, obloiiff, bat wldoni^g 
towards Uio end. 

Spoar-w'urt, 10. 

BlWClPB, xxl. 

iinmu, xxli. 

Speodwoll, 40.'i, 400. 

HpIder-Oi-olilK, 502. 

Hplder-wort, Oil. j 

Spigncl, 2.')1, 272. i 

spikr, xlii. 

HpliuUe-Mlia)H!d, oyliudripal, but 
tapering to a point, iiki* a viirrut, 
hi. 

H])ik('nari1. riongliman's, .228, .‘173 
HwNUi.ii: Tjii.K Tiiiui-., ]3;J, 
Si)iinlle-trei*, 130 

spiral voHsuls, minute tubes, iv* 
Hi‘inbbng lu forui the spiuig ut ' 
a beli 

HjionM, tho seeds of ferns, iiiusses, 
Are 

Sjiuttod Clover, l.'iO. 

spur.a sharp liom-sliaiiud swelling. 
Spur- valerian, 311 
Hporoe Tiubb, 540. 

Hpiiige, 653. 

Spuiipi-Laurel, 545. 

Hpurrey, 220, 232 
Spum-y, Saudwurt, 228, 2JJ1. 
squarnise, at right angles with 
tho stoiii. 

Squill, GOO, 010 
Bquiiiniiey-W4iil, 308. 

Htameiis, x. 
standaid, x 

St. Dobcoc^s Heath. 309. 
St-John’s-wort. 117, US 
St. IVitriek's-Cabbage, 242 
Htar<of-Bet1dehein, 000, 617. 

Star-fruit, 081, 633. 

Star-Thistle, 356 
Starwort, Sea, 32.S, .lO?. 

Starwort, Water, 558. 
stellate, star-like, 
stem, iv. 

stenle, barren, liavlng stamens 
but no pistils. 

stigma, the summit of the pistil.xl. 
stipules, wings at the base of a 
loaf-stalk, vii. 

stjre, the stem of a fuiu, ixilin, 
or fbnguB 
■tipitat^ stalked. 


Stitchwort, 80, 101. 

Stuck, 80, 66. 

stulou, a rooting scion. 
Stoxecuup Tbibu, 232. 

Stoncurup, 238, 286. 

Stune-Porsley, 250, 202. 

Stork’s-bill, 124, 127. 

strap-shaped, vi. 

Stiapwoit, 238, 220. 

Sthawbbbby Gboup, 173. 
StlBWberry, 174, 101. 
Strawberry-tree, 895, 400. 
style, tlio middle part of the pistil, 
xi. 

subulate, and-sluiped. 

Succory, 325, .344 
Sundew, 70, 80. 

Miperiui, xii. 

Mitim*, a seam nr Joint 
Sweet- liriui, 200. 
Swr.Li-aAu:(Ju'iur, 60S, 

Kweei -(rale. 508 
SwuLT-SimuE Tniui , Oil. 

Sweet -Sedgt', 042. 

SaiiU‘'h-CiVHS, 53. 

HWOUl hllHped, \ il. 

Hyniniore. J23 

h,\ iigeuebioiis, united by tlie nii- 
tliei'M 

Tamahisk Tniiii:, 232. 

Tuiiiaiisk, 222, 223. 

Tawmv Utu>ur, 323, 320, 350. 

Tansy, .327, 350. 

taji-ront, the maui \crtical root. 
Tare, 162 

ThAbiu, Tride, in.'i. 

Teasel, .314, 315. 

trndiil, n twisted stiil'n.. bearing 
iieiUier lOaf nor fiower. 
terminnl, xiii 

. terete, lung and cylmdrieal. 
teniate, gixiwmg in t hii-es, v. 
lestii, llie outer Hindi of a seed 
tetradynaiiiuiiH, having six sta- 
iiieiiH, four long ami two short 
thalnuius, the receptacle. 
Tliule-Cn'ss, 64. 

Thibti,ij Cnoore, 823, 325, 346. 
ThlHtlc, Carilne, 320, .3'»3. 

Thistle, Cotton, 326, 351 
Thistle, Milk, 337. 340. 

'Thistle, MiiHk, 320, 348 
Thistle, Plume, 320, 840. 

Thistlo, Scotch, 330, 351. 

Thistle, Sow, 824, 837. 

Tlilstle, Star, 366. 
tliom, a sliur]) polnti hp^'ug s 
woolly centre. 
threiid-Iike, x 
Thbivt Tbibb, 622. 
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Tlirirt, 022, &23. 

throat, the upper port of a tube. 
Tliyino, 47A 488. 

Tliymp, Bmiil. 478, 499. 

Toad-Flax, 454 , 457 . 

Toiiii-Fliix, Botitaiil, 540 
tuiiiciitoHo, cuvui'ud with tliiek 
cotton, 
toothed, V. 

Tooth-wort, 4 .'i 0 , 453 . 

Toiuiciitil, 174, IbS. 

Tower-Sliwtarci, 39, 59. 
Tnivellcr'B-Joy, 3, 4. 

Trcnclo-MuBtai-«l, 39, 00. 

Tn>(>-Mnllnw. Ill, 114. 

TnToil, 1 12, 152 

Trefoil, Bml’s-foot, 142, 157. 

Trefoil, Manih. 420. 

tiihe, x\iii. 

Trii'hoiu'iiiii, 590 
lulid, threiwlcff. 
trivial immc, xxii 
True-Iiovc-Kiiot, 007 
tllllllliCt-BllUJIcd, IX 

liuiicntu, ciulinK iihniptly, as if 
( lit oil 

tiilicr, tiihcioiis, ill. 

Tinji'GiwHif, Oil) 

Tulip, 010, 020. 

Turnip, 09. 

Tilth, 111, 118 
T'viiyhliulo, 5S9 

innliel, \iv 

iiiiihelhili;, RrowiliK in nil Uliihcl. 
L'MUKl.LIirE!lUlUH TriUI!!, 240. 
uiicniuti', liookcll 
iinilntcrnl, oiic-sideil. 
iirccolatu, iiilcher-'jhajiud 

VAl.KltTAN TiUBK, 309. 

VtiliTian, 311 
Valerian, Greek, 422. 
valvatc, opeuiiiK w'lth iTilvci 
valvcH, XII. 
varictiCR, xxil 

viisciilnr, euutaining i esBcla. 
Venus’ -Conih, 281 
■xemiicnlar, wonn-likc. 
vemntion, tlie state of leaves In 
Inid 

iTrrucose, warty, 
vcrticlllnte, wliorlcil. 

Vervain Tribe, 504 
Vervain, .504. 

vesicle, a bladder 
Vetch Ukoup. 143. 

Vetch, 1439161. 

Vetdi, Bitter, 143, 106 
Voteh, HoTBe-slioo, 143, 108. 

Vetch, Milk, 142, 160. 


Votchling, 143, 164. 

VUlanio, 414, 420. 

villouB, shaggy. 

Violist Tribe, 70. 

Violet, 70. 

Violet, Water, 511, f..„. 
Vlpor’B-BugloBB, 428, 429. 
viBcooB, claininy. 
vivliiarouB, iiroduciiig young 
phmtB iubtvad of Beeds. 

Wake-Robin, 640. 

Wnll-CruBH, 64 
Wall-flower, 89, 66 
Wiill-PolHtoiy. 562. 

Wall-PBi>por, 238 
Wart-UrcBB, 3S, 53. 

Water-Blinks, 227 
Water-CresH, 61 
Wnter-Dropwort, 251, 269. 
Wutcr-Elder, 297. 

Watcr-Hemlork, 268 
Water- I.I 1 .Y Triui:, 25. 

Water-Lily, 20. 

Water-Milfoil, 215, 2115. 
Water-Plantain Tuiur, 631. 
Wiitcr-riantBiu, 031. 

Water-Panniep, 250, 260 
Watcr-Pl'pper, 541. 

Watcr-Piirslauo, 220, 221. 
Water-Badish, 48. 

Wnter-Bohlier, 5K2. 
Waier-Starwort Tribl, 558. 
Wiiter-Stnnvort, 65H 
Water-Violet, 611, .115 
Watkuwurt Tribe, bO. 

WiihTwnrt, 86. 
wavy, V. 

I WnyliirinB-Trec, 290, 

Weasel-Hiiout, 477, 490. 

Wdd, 72. 

WelRh-Poi»]>y, 28, 30. 

wheel-Himped, ix. 

Whin, 144. 

Wliinliorry, 300. 

Whin, Petty, 145. 

Wlnic-beoiu Tree, 200. 
Wliite-Bryoiiy, ’220. 
Wliite-Hoivhound, 478, 498. 
White-mt, 249, 254. 

White-thorn, 200. 

Whito^atcr-Lily, 20. 
\^itlow-6rttH8, 38, 50. 
Wliortleberry, 390 
whorl, threcorniore leaves spring- 
ing from the saiuo point un a 
stem, Iv. 

whorl, growing In a whorl, Iv. 
Wlld-Baliii. 475, ,101 
Wlid-BasiV 478. 490 
Wild-Ghoiuouille, 329,J)T9. 
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Wild-Saee, 47C.;iA0. 

Wild-Sucu<)iy, 

Wild-Thyme, 483. 

Willow Group, 660. 

Willow, 06G 

WlLIX>W-HKRB TrIBK, 208. 
Willow-herb, 202. 

Willow, Flowormg, 209. 
WillowNtrife, 221. 

Wind-flower, H, 7. 
wings, a name often given in any 
loaf-like uxpanaion, x 
Winter-Cress, 39, 60. 

Wmtor-greon, 402. 

Wiiitur-greuu, Chiokwood, 611, 510. 
Woad-woxon, 146. 

Wolf ’a-bane, 21. 

Wood-Anemone, 7. 

Woodbine Tbibe, 205. 

Woodbine, m. 


WoodmlL 803, 807. 
Woodruah, 623, 626. 
W(xxl-Bage, 486. 
WooD4toRB£L Tribe, 131. 
Wood-Borrel, 132. 
Wonnseed, 66. 
Wormwood, 327, 300. 
Woundwort, 477, 4WJ. 

Yam TitiBE, 604. 

Yarrow, 329, 381. 
Yellow-CrcHH, 48, 62. 
Yellow Dead-nettle, 490. 
Yellow Piinpeniel, fil8 
Yetlow-ratUe, 466, 466. 
Yellow-Roekot, 60. 

Yellow Water-Lily, 26, £7 
Yellow-weed, 72 
Yellow-wor*,, 414, 410. 
Yew, 677. 
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Acer, m 1S3. 

Accros, 698. 
ArKUACRJK, ISL 
AL-liillca, 829. 881. 
Avonilum, 4, 21. 
Aconia, 642. 
ArOTYLEDONES, XXl. 
Autim, 4, 21. 
ActinocaipoB, 031, 633. 
AdoniH, 3, K. 

Adoxa. 287, 280. 
ASmpodiUUi, 250, 262. 
iUuiufia, 261, 270. 
AgnipluH, 600, 614. 
Afpriniuma, 176, 194. 
A^Htcmiiia, 80, 08. 
A)aKa> 470, 485 
Alchctiiilla, 176, 194. 
Aliauui, 631. 
AMHMACEiE, 631, 
Alliarin, .30, 6.'i. 

Alhuiii, 609, 61& 
AlauH, 600 
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CrcuKHri'AciUi, 224. 
Cl’nM.IFKRAS, 571. 
CiiBL'iitu, 421, 426. 
Cycliinien, 511, 616 
CVNAUnCKPHALAi, 32.1, 
32.5, .34(; 

CyuoKluNimiii, 429, 
442. 
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Enipetnim, 649. 
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Epiinedittin, 23, 24. 
Epi})RctlB, 602. 
KnuiUils, 17. 

Enca, 304. 805. 
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Enidlura, 124, 127. 
Eryngiwn, 240, 255. 
Eiyslmuin, 30, 60. 
Erythnea, 413, 410. 
Ehonyiiiua, 136 
Eupatonuiii, 320, 357. 
Enpiiorbia, 563 
EupnoitniArRfi, 640. 
Eaphnuio, 455, 467 

Fngnu, .571. 

Fedia, 311. 313. 

Filago, 327, 368. 
Fnsuirulura, 251, 271. 
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Fraukoiua, 86, 86 
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FmxinuH, 408, 410 
Fritilluno, 611, 020. 
Fuiiiorln, 33, 34. , 
FUMARIACEiK, 33. 

Gagoa, 010, 020. 
Gulaiitliua, 602, 603. 
Galeobduion, 477, 400. 
Gal«M»i»HiH, 477, 491. 
Galiuiii, .303, 304. 
Gciiirtta, 141, 145. 
Oentiniui, 413, 414. 
GENTIAHACEfi, 412. 
OSllANIACEfi, 123. 
GOraiiiuiu, 124. 

Geuiu, 174, 184. 
Olauciiuii, 28, 31. 
Glanx, 511, 520. 
Gltiuhonui, 408. 
GLUMACKfi, xxi. 
Gnaphaliuin, 327, 362. 
Goo^'oro, 503 
GRI)H8UT4AIUACBfi. 230. 
Oyiiinadenia, 557. 

nabenoria, 587. 
Haloraoaxjejb, 215. 
Hedera, 287. 288. 
HEDYHARKfi, 143. 
Hpllautliemuin, 75. 
Hellcbom, 317. 


nelmlnthia, .323, 331. 
Heloiciadlttiii, 250, 2eL 
Herauleuin. 232, 276. 
Henuaria, ^8, 229. 
Hieracitim, 324, 340. 
HippooreplM, 143, 168. 
Hippoi»hae, 644. 
UippnriH, 215. 
Boloatn'uni, 89, 101. 
Hnnckenj'o, 80, 104 
Hottonia, 511, 516 
Humulus, 661, 56.H. 
llutchinsla, .37, 43. 
Hyoutnthiui, 616. 
UvnnuuuARiUACEfi, 
670. 

Hydrucharis, 681, 582 
Hydrocotylo, 240, 2.51 
Hyoucyoimis, 444, 447. 
llTPERlOACBfi, 117. 
Hypericum, 117, 318. 
HypucluenB, 824, 831. 

Ilex, 406, 407. 
lUecebrum, 228, 230. 
Inipatieim, 131. 
limla, 328, 378. 
iRIDACEfi, 504. 

IriB, 595. 

iHuarrlla, 200, 212. 

Joeionc, 883, 387. 
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JUNCAUEfi, 622. 
JuncuH, 023. 
JtiniprruH, 576. 

Kuuntiii, 315, 31 S. 

LASiATfi, 474. 
Ijaotncii, 324, 337. 
Iiouuum, 477, 402. 
LapRano, 325, 343. 
Lathnca, 450, 463. 
LatbyniB, 148, 104. 
lAivutetu, 111, 114. 
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Lenina, 643. 
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•600 

Lpontddon, .325, 342. 
lA!oiiuras, 476, 488. 
Ijepidhiin, 37, 44. 
Lcncojuiii, 002, 004. 
LtguBticom, 251, 272. 
LigUBlXTim, 407, 403 
LiLlAORfi, 007. 
Limoaella, 464, 461. 
Liiiaria, 454, 157. 
lirHACKiB, 107. 

Limuna, 290, 301. 
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LInum, 108. 

LipariH, 004. 

Llstem, 0B9.« 
Llthuspcnnum, 428, 
432. 

LittoTOlla, 025, 527. 
Ijobulia, 388 
L()UBUACKi«:, 388. 
Ijouicf'ru, 20(i, 2!>0 
LoitANTHACBiB, 202. 
LuTRiR, 141. 

Lotus, 142, 157. 

Luznla, C23, 625. 
Lyuhnia, 88, 95. 
LycopslH, 420, 480. 
LycopnH, 476, 478 
L3rsliDac}iui, 511, 518. 
LVTHRACKiK, 2L9. 
liylhi-um, 210, 221. 

Alnlocliinm, 00, 106. 
Maloxls, 504. 

Malvl^ Jll. 

Malvack^:, 110. 
Mamibium, 478, 408. 
Matnoarlo, 329, 377. 
Itfatthlnln, 39, 66. 
Meconoimis, 28, 80 
Modu-iiKO, 141, 149. 
Mfllaniiiyniin, 454, 462. 
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Mcuthu, 476, 481. 
MvnyunihoB, 414, 420. 
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Muminalin, .053, 55.0. 
Alert cuMui, 428, 433. 
MeRpiliiH, 177, 206. 
Meuin, 261, 272. 
Moeiuliia, 80, 100. 
MONOCllLAMYDKiR, XXl. 
528. 

5(UKO(<OTYUtDONES, 
XXI, 678. 

Aloiiotroim, 402, 40.5. 
AIonotiujpacjsa., 402. 
Muiitiii, 227. 

Myosotis, 429, 4.38. 
MyoBuruB, 3, 13. 
Myilca, .508. 

Myrioea-:, 608. 
Mynophylluni, 215, 
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MyrrhlM, 253, 281. 

KAiADACEiB, 044 
N:irGhitiUB#601, 602. 
Narthecdum, 623, 629. 
NasturUnni, 39, 61. 
Neottia, 691. 


Nopeta, 477, 497. 
Nuphar, 20, 87. 
Nymphsa, 26. 
NncpasAciLB, 26. 

CBnanthe^ 251, 208. 
(Enothora, 209, 212 
Ou;acrc, 407. 
ONAaBACK^ 208. 
OnubiyuhiB, 144, 160. 
Ononis, 141, 148. 
Onoporaum, 326, 351. 
Opluya, 592. 
OnOHIDACEAt, 582. 
Orchis, 585. 

Origanum, 470, 484. 
Omiihogaluin, 009, 
610. 

OmlthopuR, 143, 168. 
Orobancuaoeac, 449. 
Orolianc'he, 460. 

Orobus, 143, 166. 
ORONI'IAOEAC, 041. 
OXALIOACRiB, 131. 
Oxalis, 132. 

Oxyria, 638, 543. 
Oxytropls, 142, 168. 

PKonia, 4, 22. 

Fapaver, 2a 
Papaveracba, 27. 
Parictana, 560, 562. 
Paris, 007 
ParuusBio, 80, 81. 
Parrabsikac, 80 
PAHnNYCHlACEAC, 226. 
Fostinaca, 252, 275 
Fedlcularis, 465, 464. 
PepliH, 220, 221. 
Frtaloidka;, zxi. 578. 
PctasiicB, 3L7, 364 
Petrciaclinum, 250, 250. 
Fenc^xlanuRi, 280. 
PhysospHrmum, 284. ^ 
Phyteuina, 88.7, 380. 
PieriH, 324, 331. 
Fimpinella, 2.50, 205. 
Pinguicula, 507. 

Pinus, 576. 

PiBTiACEAf, 043. 
PLANTAOINACKifE, 524 
Pluntago, 625. ^ 

Flumbaoinacea, 622. 
FouniONIACRfi, 421. 
Folemonium, 422. 
Folyoarpo^228, 230. 

Foltoalaceab, 8.7. 
POLTOOKACEA, 587. 
Polygonatuni. 600, 612., 
Polygonum, 538. 


PouBAin. 

PopulA, 666. 
PORTDLACX R, 326. 
Potamogeton, 044, 045. 
Potentifla, 174, 185. 
Potorium, 170, 198. 
Primula, 511, 613 
Prihulaoeae, 610. 
Prunella, 478, 602. 
Pninns, 178, 178. 
PuUoaiia, 828, 874 
Pulmonaria, ^8, 431. 
Pyrethrum, 878. 
Pyroln, 402. 

Pynw, 177, 202. 

Quorcus, 572. 

HADiATiR, 323, 327. 
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nadiolo, 108, 110. 

llANUNCULACRiR, 2. 
Ranunculus, .7, 8. 
Baphanus, 40, 72. 
Reseda, 72 
REBKDACEjE, 72. 
Ruamhaceac, 180. 
Rhaiimus, 186, 189. 
Rlmianthus, 455, 400. 
Bibes, 289, 240. 

Rosa, 177, 109. 
Rohace/B, 171. 

Robiba, 176. 

Rubm, 303. 

Kubtaora, 802. 
Rubus, 175, 192. 
Runiex, 5.7R, 541..._ 
Ruppio, 644, 040. 
Rubcub, 609, Oil. 

Baglna, 89, 08 
Kaglttaria, (Ml, 6.73. 
HnUcomia, 530. 535. 
Haucibeas, 500. 

Balix, 500. 

BoIboIb, 529, 535. 
Kalvia, 475, 480. 
BombURUB, 295, 290. 
Bumolus, 512, 522. 
Banguisorba, 175, 196. 
Babo[71boubiblb, 175. 
Bouicula, 240, 256. 
Bantaijicea^ 640. 
Baponario, 88, 92. 
Barothamnua, 141, 148. 
SauBBureo, 325, 846. 
Baxiftaga, 241, 242. 
SAXlFRAOAaBA, 241. 
BcabioBa, 816, 8M. 
Bcandlx, 258. 281. 
Bcheuceiia, eso. 
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BoUla, 600, 616. 
HciLLBiB, 609. 
SOLKRAMTHACMI. 686. 
Si'loTantliUB, 636, &Htk 
Scutellaria. 478, 502. 
Bedum, 938, 236. 
Heniporvlvuni, 233,235. 
Sencbicra, 38, 63. 
Senenio, 328. 360. 
Serratula, 326, 346. 
Seaelf. 28G. 

Bherardia, 303, 300. 
Hibltuldia, 174, ]8ii 
Blbthonnn, 465, 468. 
BihuiR, 261, 272. 

Hllenc, 88, 02. 

HiLBNEiB, 88. 

BiiuipiH, 40, 70. 

BlHon, 2.00, 202. 
HlKyiiibrliun, 39, 02. 
Slum, 2.00, 266. 
Hmymium, 249, 257. 
.SOLAKACIUB, 442. 
Bolanuin, 444, 446. 
Solldogo, 328, .368. 
Bonchua. 324, 337. 
BiierRanlum. 637. 
Bpeculoria, 386. 
BpeTKuIa, 229, 232. 
Bpenjulana, 228, 231. 
Siilnna, 173, 181. 
Hpikeioab, 173. 
Btacliya, 477, 493. 


Btatloe, 63S« 624. 
BtoUai^ 89, 101. 
Stratlotea, 682. 
Sunda, 629, 682. 
Subularia, 38, 49. 
Byinphyrom, 42^ 433. 


TamarioaCiur. 222. 
Taiuanx, 222 228. 
Taiims, 604, 605. 
Tanacetnm, 827, 350. 
Toxna, 677. 

Teeadalia, .27, 43. 
Teucriutu, 476, 480. 
THALAMIPXORiK, XX. 2 
Tlialictniin, 3, H. 
Thealiiiii, 640, 547. 
Thlaapi, 37. 40. 
Tliriupia, 324, 333 
THYMRi.AC'KiK, .044, 
TliyinuH, 476, 483. 
Tllla, 116 
Tiliacr^, 115. 

Tilla-a, 233 
Toflcldia, 621, 622. 
Torlli% 252, 279. 
Tormentilla, 174, 188. 
Trasopogon, 323, 320. 
Trluhonema, 696, 606. 
Trientalia, 611, 619. 
TrifdUiim, 142, 162. 
Tiiglocliln, 684. 
Trigonella, 142, 162. 
TRILLIACRiB, 006.* 
Triuia, 285. 

TrolliuB, 3, 14. 


TasiFLOiLB, 823, 8M. 
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TuHimi, OM, 620. 
Toupeac, 010. 
Tuirltia, 89, 69. 
TuHBiliigo, 827, 366. 
Typha, 637. 
TvpiiAUEiK, 636. 


Ulex, 141, 144. 
Ulmacbas, 664. 
UlmuB, 564. 
UMBEI.UFEBiR, 240. 
Urtlca, 000, 561 
UHTICArRiG, 669. 
Utneularia, 507, 508. 


. VACCtNACBAt, 389. 
VliPfliiium, 890. 
Valeiiaiia, 311. 
VALKRIANACKAt, 300. 
VcrboRfuni. 455, 472. 
Verbena, .004. 
VKRBENAl'hAt, 504. 
Ven)ni(‘a, 455, 469. 
Vibunuiin, 296. 

Vida, 143, 161. 
Vtuieas, 143. 
VUlamlt, 414, 420. 
Vinca, 411.' 

Viola. 76. 

ViOLACBAS, 76 
Vlacum, 293, 294. 


Zannichdlin, 044, C4C. 
Zuateni, 645, 048. 


TUE END. 


irruAV jErs loire. pbutbsb, obbax sfliSMa bxbbbt, mitdov. 
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